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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


ALTHOUGH it is a commonplace among political students that 
the influence of the Crown has increased and is increasing, it 
in Daas is somewhat startling to find Mr. Haldane 
Bolingbroke. posing as a new Bolingbroke. In unveiling a 

statue of the King at University College, Hamp- 
stead, on December 15 our War Minister abandoned the 
wise tradition which, according to a Times correspondent, 
“imposes on Ministers of State, when performing such 
ceremonial functions, the graceful duty of pronouncing a 
general eulogy on the Sovereign in his personal and non- 
political capacity,” and delivered an elaborate and detailed 
panegyric on the part played in “the business of govern- 
ment” by King Edward, who, it may be said in passing, 
stands in no need of encomiums from any of his Ministers, 
“There never was a more profound mistake,” according 
to Mr. Haldane, than to regard the Sovereign as having 
‘‘no initiative in the business of government,” for “it was 
not the case that Ministers made all the suggestions—much 
came from the Sovereign; and the better, the greater the 
Sovereign, the more initiative could he and did he show, his 
greatness consisting in a knowledge of how to adequately 
interpret the wishes and the spirit of his people. The charac- 
teristic of our King was his gift for interpreting the public mind.” 
The speaker stated that the Sovereign “was deeply interested 
in education, in the Army, in the Navy, in foreign affairs, and 
in every department of government, and in all of these his 
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great quality was capacity for taking the initiative, and 
acting in harmony, not only with his Ministers, but with 
Parliament and his people.” Later on Mr. Haldane reiterated 
that though the laws of our Constitution were unwritten, they 
“gave freedom of initiation to the man who knew how to 
identify himself with the whole, and the whole with himself, 
Just so far as a Sovereign succeeded in that, a Sovereign 
was great, and they had had no greater Sovereign than he 
who now occupied the Throne.” The speaker emphasised the 
importance of ‘‘the initiative of a competent ruler,” alleging 
that “ general decisions” were “all that could be given by 
people or Parliament ” under the present Constitution of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 


As was pointed out by the Zimes correspondent previously 
quoted, every word of this extraordinary speech, which was 
The King in simply a revival of Bolingbroke’s conception of 
Politics. a Patriot King, “ seemed to create in the un- 

initiated the impression that the Crown was the 
supreme arbiter of the affairs of State, and that the nation’s 
welfare depended on the King’s unimpeded freedom of initia- 
tion . . . in the business of government.” If this declaration 
were to be accepted as embodying the considered Constitu- 
tional views of a Radical Cabinet engaged in putting another 
part of the Constitution into the melting-pot, England might be 
regarded as on the high road towardsAbsolutism. It is not, how- 
ever, this aspect of Mr. Haldane’s unfortunate utterance which 
provokes most comment and animadversion, for the simple 
reason that there is not the ‘faintest risk or apprehension of the 
growth of Autocracy in this country, least of all during the 
reign of so pre-eminent a Constitutional Sovereign as King 
Edward VII. ; and it is not from fear of a possible encroachment 
of the Royal prerogative on popular rights that we dwell on 
this incident, but simply because it strikes us as an audacious 
attempt on the part of a member of a Cabinet in considerable 
difficulties, under cover of a eulogy on a popular and beloved 
Monarch, to abrogate the doctrine of Ministerial responsibility 
and to shelter himself and his unpopular colleagues behind the 
Throne, If the Royal factor played the part attributed to it 
by Mr, Haldane, and exercised initiative in the business of 
government, it could only be at the expense of Parliamentary 
control and Ministerial responsibility. Were this suggestion 
to pass unchallenged the next step would be to debit 
Ministerial failures to the “interference” of the Crown, and 
the assumption that ‘‘the King can do no wrong,” on which 
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the British Constitution is founded, would have to be replaced 
by some other theory equally disadvantageous to the Monarchy 
and detrimental to the nation. It might be advisable for some 
responsible Unionist to raise a discussion in Parliament on this 
unwarrantable and unpardonable attempt to drag the King 
into political controversy in order to elicit the views of the 
Prime Minister. This is not the first time the present Ministry 
have taken the King’s name in vain. Conservatives—by 
which we mean people of Conservative temperament in 
all Parties—were scandalised to observe that in the Royal 
Speech from the Throne at the close of last Session words 
were put by Ministers into the mouth of the King making 
his Majesty a personal sponsor for the “efficient condition” 
of the Navy—an unconstitutional proceeding momentarily 
advantageous to Ministers at the expense of the King, 
whom there is a general desire to keep out of controversial 
politics. 


THE elementary Constitutional question incautiously raised by 
Mr. Haldane, though a delicate topic, is easily decided in the 
light of the last two hundred years of British 
history. A far more difficult and infinitely 
more insidious question arises when in any 
monarchy—constitutional or otherwise—courtiers, meaning 
those personages whose raison ad’éire is their supposed in- 
fluence at Court, take upon themselves to interfere in the 
government of the country. Back-stairs busybodies are liable 
to crop up in every kingdom, and they are always a nuisance 
until they become a danger. Such cliques are responsible to 
no one, neither to the Sovereign, who is usuaily ignorant of 
their intrigues, nor to his Ministers, whom they embarrass, 
and who wish them at the bottom of the sea, nor to Parlia- 
ment, which is totally unaware of their existence unless some 
scandalous intrigue brings them into the light of day, which 
is what they most shun. It is whispered that an illegitimate 
influence of this character is beginning to make its presence 
felt in this country, and it is occasionally described by an 
ominous foreign word. And though it isso far only a nuisance, 
Continental experience warns us to be on our guard lest it should 
develop into a danger. It appears to regard National Defence 
as its peculiar province, and the Services as the happy hunting- 
ground of its sinister activity, thanks to the feebleness of the 
Ministers at the head of those departments. If any permanent 
official resists the encroachments of this Cabal a black mark is 
put against him, while Mandarins “on the make” are tempted 
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to play up to it. It counts for a good deal in the higher 
appointments, and its influence is regarded with growing con- 
cern both in the Army and in the Navy by officers who have 
only merit to recommend them. It spreads its tentacles in every 
direction, is a prominent factor in the world of /a haute finance, 
and no great newspaper can be disposed of without its attempt- 
ing to have a finger in the pie, It is prepared to discharge 
everybody’s business—including the King’s—and it may be 
that in time, while we maintain the outward forms of 
Constitutional monarchy, Parliamentary government, and 
Ministerial responsibility, all real power will have passed 
into the hands of an irresponsible Triumvirate posing as 
“the King’s Friends,” while being actually his Majesty’s worst 
enemies. 


WHILE our politicians of both Parties are entirely absorbed 
in the Parliamentary game and its probable effect upon 
the fortunes of the Ins and Outs, the atten- 
tion of that part of the community which has 
leisure to think continues to be concentrated 
upon that tremendous development of amphibious power in 
the North Sea which is charged with such prodigious possi- 
bilities to the British Empire. Those of our countrymen who 
through insular self-complacency, or less creditable motives, 
make it their business to belittle German Sea-power and to 
belabour those who, like ourselves, endeavour in season and 
out of season to arouse the nation to the most formidable 
menace which has threatened us since the fall of Napoleon, 
have a difficult row to hoe. British *‘ minimisers” of German 
preparations get little intelligent assistance from their hard 
taskmasters in the Wilhelmstrasse. The effort to make political 
capital out of the Kaiser’s visit to this country was blasted by 
the action of the Kaiser’s Government in utilising the occasion 
to launch yet another portentous naval programme—the 
second since Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and his peace- 
loving colleagues came into power. Germany counted on this 
Machievelian manoeuvre to kill two birds with one stone, viz., 
to display that contempt for England which is the mainspring 
of German Anglophobia, and to silence the British Press, 
which would presumably be too “ hospitable” to moot such a 
disagreeable topic while Wilhelm II. was enjoying the life of an 
English country gentleman, We are given to understand that 
the Emperor was so enchanted with the success of these tactics 
that he has decided to repeat his visit—in fact, he is to become 
quite an institution in England—whenever it becomes neces- 
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sary to make another forward naval movement, His opinion 
of British intelligence is exemplified by the explanations which 
the Emperor personally disseminated among his English friends, 
to be in turn disseminated among their friends, of the extra- 
ordinary expansion of the German Fleet, and as this explanation 
was intended for general British consumption we are guilty of 
no indiscretion in reproducing it here. Contrary to the 
wicked suggestion of a sensational Press, Wilhelm II. is, 
according to his own account, solely animated by his abiding 
affection for England in building battleships, as he wishes to 
be in a position to help her should she ever be attacked by 
Americans or other enemies, the logical inference being that 
it is unnecessary for us to squander our substance on British 
battleships, as we could always rely on the assistance of Germany 
in the hour of need ! 
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IT is interesting to contrast the German Emperor’s amiable 
theory of German naval expansion with the impressions gathered 
by any intelligent and unbiased Englishman who 
has the opportunity of seeing the Germans at 
home, and of ascertaining the real mind of the 
nation whom their Sovereign is hounding on to war with 
England, Such a piece of testimony lately appeared in the 
Times (January 23) from a correspondent signing himself “ An 
Archeologist,” who stated that during a recent visit to 
Germany for the express purpose of studying certain phases 
of German Art “the sheer determination of the people 
of that country, especially the younger generation, to build 
up a great navy was borne upon me in a startling 
manner.” He had “conversed freely with all sorts of 
people in their homes, in hotels, railway carriages, and restau- 
rants,” and so far from finding those friendly sentiments 
which are habitually expressed by German diplomatists to all 
Englishmen, especially English journalists, whom it is their 
business to bamboozle, “ An Archzologist ” tells us that “ their 
[the Germans’] undisguised ambition to wrest the supremacy 
of the sea from England at the earliest possible opportunity 
was indeed a revelation, That it would entail large sacrifices 
of money was fully recognised.” The writer is careful to add 
that “alarming as is the recent decision of the German 
authorities to increase the strength of the Navy, I am con- 
vinced from close observation that the vast majority of the 
German people consider it quite inadequate, and that a deter- 
mined effort will shortly be made to urge a still more sub- 
Stantial increase.” After explaining that the Bavarian resignations 
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from the German Navy League indicate no weakening on the 


part of South Germany on naval policy, the correspondent 
states that 


though the Social Democrats of Germany are fondly believed to entertain 
strong views against naval aggression, my observation inclines me to asseit 
that they, like other political parties, will be found among the most enthu- 
siastic supporters of a strong naval policy in the near future. These views 
were, as I have said before, obtained from direct intercourse with the people, 
and not from newspapers, and are therefore all the more valuable as an index 
of the views of the German public generally. 


“An Archzologist’s” evidence owes its chief value to his 
bona-fide surprise at discovering sentiments for which he was 
evidently unprepared. Such testimony could be multiplied to 
any extent, and unless our politicians of both Parties are stark, 
staring mad it should be impossible for them to keep their 
heads buried in the sand and to remain oblivious to what is 
obvious to the rest of the world; and it is simply criminal on 
the part of the “ powers that be” in this country to continue 
neglecting those counter-preparations which are demanded by 
the determination of sixty million people to challenge our 
existence at the earliest possible moment. 


As a striking indication of the profound contempt with which 
we have taught the German Government to regard this country 
may be cited the open and flagrant establishment 
of an elaborate system of espionage, under the 
very noses of our authorities, by German officers, 
who hardly conceal their identity. On this score we would 
call attention to an article in the Daily Telegraph, which has 
never been accused of being an anti-German paper, entitled 
“War Made Easy—lInformal Staff Rides,’ which concludes 
with a passage requiring no comment from us: 


German 
Espionage. 


So, for two or three years past, in increasing numbers, as visitors, tourists, and 
on staff rides, German officers have spread the mseives in winter, spring, summer, 
and autumn along the eastern counties in particular, from the coast-line to the 
interior. The first invasion came by way of individual officers spending a few 
weeks or months at places along the coast, and taking bicycle rides in all 
directions. Of course, they provided themselves with the best maps, so as 
not to lose their way. Latterly they have come grouped together, and seeing 
we do not mind, have undertaken military staff rides, carrying out schemes 
of compaigns—all imaginary, of course—made in Germany. It is no doubt 
quite interesting and instructive. And there is nothing like being prepared, 
with soldiers, a big navy, sea fortresses, and valuable information about your 
neighbour, although you really do not want it, but just because it is all so 
convenient to have in the house. War is a costly game, at least as played by 
the United Kirgdcm, ard it smacks of folly to make it too cheap for those 
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who may look on without much sympathy when we are engaged at it, or 
themselves come in and take a hand. Surely we may act sanely in the 
policing of our own shores without raising any mad cry of war with anybody. 
It is true that Mr. Haldane has a disposition to deride the whole business, a 
feeling which his best soldiers do not share. 


We would suggest that questions should be asked in Parliament 
concerning the extensive operations of German spies in this 
country did not experience teach us that all such inquiries 
would be met by Ministerial mendacity. As the writer says, the 
German philosopher in Pall Mall, Mr. Haldane, “ derides the 
whole business—a feeling which his best soldiers do not share.” 


GERMANY’s latest diplomatic move took the form of a highly 
ingenious though happily unsuccessful effort to detach Russia 
The Northern and England from France. It is somewhat 
surprising that, amid the mass of rumours cir- 
cling round the subject, the actual facts should 
have been lost sight of. The question is important, and the 
incident is not closed. Germany invited Russia to enter into 
an agreement guaranteeing the status quo on the Baltic, without 
the co-operation of France, obviously with the object of 
sowing dissension between the allies, whom the German 
Emperor is working overtime to separate. Germany was in 
all probability seconded in her Baltic projects by Sweden, 
whose amour propre has been wounded by the unfriendliness 
which Western Europe, especially England, is accused of 
having shown at the time of her breach with Norway, a mis- 
taken impression it would be advisable to efface. The next 
move on Germany’s part was to approach England with a 
proposal to guarantee the status guo on the North Sea, and 
doubtless, had we walked into the trap, France would have 
been informed that “ perfide Albion” was negotiating behind 
the back of her partner in the entente cordiale. Thanks, how- 
ever, to the loyalty and steadfastness of the British Government, 
which has made the best possible impression in Paris, the 
German proposal was politely declined on the ground that 
France, as a North Sea Power, should be a party to any such 
agreement, while the Baltic intrigue seems to have been 
exploded by the recent communiqué from St. Petersburg. We 
are, however, unable to share the optimism of those who con- 
sider that the whole “ Northern question” would be satisfac- 
torily settled by the participation of all the Powers. Germany 
doubtless argues that just as England and France have entered 
into a joint guarantee of the Spanish possessions in the 
Mediterranean and along the north-west coast of Africa, the 
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same Powers might not improbably enter into a similar 
guarantee of the status guo on the North Sea, which would be 
tantamount to a guarantee of Holland and Belgium against 
aggression, z.e., German aggression, which would virtually make 
the Netherlands allies of England and France. Germany, 
having been foiled in her crafty effort to break up the entente 
cordiale, now hopes to prevent an Anglo-French guarantee by 
proposing a general guarantee, which would not deter her, at 
her own time, from annexing Holland, as she has never been 
stopped by apiece of paper. On the other hand, it is difficult 
for France and England to refuse an apparently innocent 
invitation to guarantee the status quo, nor would it be easy for 
them, after having done so, to enter into the special guarantee 
which can alone save Holland and Belgium from the capacious 
German maw. Our diplomatists are confronted by a perplexing 
problem which will require most careful consideration, 


THE statement that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s health has 
derived such benefit from his prolonged holiday at Biarritz 
Th as to enable him to resume his duties at the open- 
e : ‘ 
ing of the Session has caused general satisfac- 
tion, political no less than personal. Unionists 
have no particular wish to see a vacancy in the Liberal Leader- 
ship, as the country would derive no advantage from the sub- 
stitution of a spurious Imperialist for a genuine Little Englander. 
The Premier’s only possible successor, Mr. Asquith, is little 
better than a flexible Opportunist, without any serious back- 
bone, who is prepared to give his countenance to whatever 
policy or measure may be dictated by momentary Party exigen- 
cies. He is in no sense of the term a national statesman, He 
habitually shouts with the largest crowd, and as the Byleses 
constitute the largest crowd in the Ministerial ranks, Mr. Asquith 
has shed any inconvenient Imperialist prejudices he enter- 
tained during the height of the South Arican War, when khaki 
was a popular colour. At the Imperial Conference last spring he 
was more cold-blooded, more Cobdenite, and more cosmopolitan 
than any of his colleagues, and his pedantry made the worst 
pcessible impression on the statesmen of Greater Britain. The 
announcement that he had become British Premier would have 
a depressing effect throughout the Empire. Mr. Asquith’s 
non possumus attitude was largely responsible for those features 
of the new Australian Tariff which have excited such childish 
lamentations in the Liberal Press, which vociferously applauded 
the Home Government for banging, barring, and bolting the 
door, and yet began to whine the moment the Australians took 
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the hint and increased their duties. Mr. Lloyd-George, though 
a damnable Pro-Boer during the darkest days of the war, when 
it must be admitted that Pro-Boerism was anything but 
popular, at any rate manifested strong sympathy with Imperial 
ideals at the Imperial Conference, and paid eloquent tribute both 
to the motive, the objects, and the effect of the Preferential 
policy. The President of the Board of Trade has gained all 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has lost in the eyes of 
those who take the larger views of public affairs, though it is 
perhaps unwise in his opponents to sing the praises of Mr. Lloyd- 
George, as their approval discredits him among the “ wild men” 
on his own side, who keenly resent the national reputation of 
a politician whom they had hoped would always remain, like 
themselves, a mere Party hack, 


Ir Unionists do not wish for a vacancy in the Liberal Leader- 
ship, the Liberal Party are understood to be desperately anxious 
Liberal Bluff, to retain the services of Sir Henry Campbell- 

Bannerman, who ex hyfothesi is the only man 
who can keep the Ministerial horde together in the House 
of Commons, many of whom openly declare that they will 
not have Mr. Asquith at any price. But this is all bluff. 
Almost any politician could keep almost any Parliamen- 
tary party together, for the simple reason that parties are 
cemented, accordilig to the American mot, by “the cohesive 
power of public plunder,” and the moment Mr. Asquith was 
proclaimed leader, and became the recognised fountain of 
honours from which all the good things flowed, he would have 
the Caucus and practically the whole Party at his feet. Very 
few Liberal Members are in politics “for their health,” and 
those who ought to know declare that there never was a 
hungrier Party than the present Ministerial pack, who, having 
hunted in the wilderness for twenty years, are desperately 
anxious to make up for lost time now that they are in the 
promised land. Their demands are insatiable, and the claimants 
may be divided into three categories. The more ambitious 
desire high office, Privy Councillorships, or peerages. Then 
come those who would: be content with minor office or a 
baronetcy. Finally, we have that great nondescript host who 
will take anything they can get—knighthoods, billets for their 
relations, the payment of their election expenses, or official 
patronage in some shape or form. There are necessarily in 
the Liberal Party, as in every political Party, a sprinkling of 
disinterested enthusiasts, who have been attracted to the House 
of Commons by their zeal for particular causes, such as Tem- 
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perance, Disestablishment, Little Englandism, &c., but they are 
relatively few and far between, and they count for little in the 
cynical eyes of the Tapers and Tadpoles who “run” the Party 
and who could “run” it almost equally wellin the name of Mr. 
Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Lloyd-George, or even Mr. John 
Burns, The position in the country is admittedly different. The 
average “man in the street” is drawn to one or other political 
camp by temperament. He is not Liberal or Conservative 
from selfish motives, and he has to be considered to some 
extent as regards the Leadership. But there is no reason 
why the Liberal masses should object to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who on his appointment would be instantly lauded 
sky high by a well drilled Party Press as a heaven-born 
statesman and the only possible Premier. It is said that 
on a plebiscite the Liberal rank and file would choose Sir 
Edward Grey. But the practical point is that whoever the 
Parliamentarians selected would be swallowed by the Party, and 
there is every reason to expect the lot to fall on Mr. Asquith. 


SOME quidnuncs insist that although there is no actual and 
admitted vacancy, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s health is 
The Ministe- too precarious to permit his effectively dis- 
charging his onerous duties, and the sympathetic 
announcements that he must be spared “all 
worry and fatigue’”—as though any Prime Minister could 
possibly escape either—are interpreted as indicating that Mr. 
Asquith will henceforward be the de facto Premier, which means 
that he will be blamed for every Ministerial blunder, while Sir 
Henry Campbeil-Bannerman will receive the kudos for any 
successes that may be achieved during a Session which cannot fail 
to be big with fate for the Liberal Party. In any case, the titular 
Premier cannot shirk responsibility for the fearful fiasco of that 
crusade against the House of Lords, which he started in Scotland 
with such a great flourish of trumpets last autumn, and which 
has since completely “ petered out,” in spite of frantic efforts to 
keep it alive. This ill-starred manoeuvre has caused intense 
exasperation among the Liberal plutocracy, several of whom 
were anticipating the long overdue reward of their heavy 
pecuniary sacrifices during many years in the shape of peerages, 
which would enable them to found Conservative families, At 
one time Sir Henry Campbe!l-Bannerman, being a Scotsman 
with an exiguous sense of humour, was unable to realise 
the absurdity of combining a campaign against the House 
of Lords with an unending creation of fresh Peers, and during 
the first twenty months of his reign he ennobled no less than 
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twenty substantial Radicalcommoners. But at last, under the 
pressure of Mr. Lea, the plucky and persistent Radical Member 
for St. Pancras, who has rendered a very useful though un- 
pleasant service to all Parties by exposing the sinister con- 
nection between Party funds and Party peerages, the Premier 
has grasped the grotesqueness of his former proceedings, and 
accordingly there were no new Peers in the last Honours list. 
There is, in consequence, much weeping and gnashing of 
teeth among Liberal newspaper proprietors, and the future 
of the Party war-chest causes uneasiness to the Whips, but 
they can always apply to Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who is no less 
anxious to perpetuate Free Imports in England than he is 
determined to preserve Protection in the United States, 
In any case, Ministers and Ministerialists have landed them- 
selves in a hopeless émpasse. Should they seriously press their 
quarrel with the “hereditary enemies of the people,” they 
cannot possibly avoid the dread ordeal of a Dissolution, which 
spells political extinction to many of them, apart from other 
disagreeable liabilities, On the other hand, by postponing 
their attack on the Lords they completely stultify themselves 
and disgust all their stalwarts. Judging from the past, we may 
expect that the Liberal Micawbers will try and escape their 
difficulties by some compromise combining the disadvantages 
of both policies. They will continually threaten the Lords, but, 
according to Mr, Winston Churchill, they intend to shirk 
appealing to the people for three years. The country will 
ultimately sicken of these “ tactics” just as it sickened of the 
“ tactics ” of the late Government. 


OuR readers will be far better informed as regards the pros- 
pects of the Session than we are, as Parliament only opens 

while these pages are in the press. It is not, 
See See however, difficult, by piecing together such 
fragments of Ministerial speeches as the Suffra- 
gettes have allowed to be delivered, to form a fair forecast of 
the legislative programme, and of the general scope of the 
principal measures to which the Government are pledged. 
Needless to say, three times more Bills have been promised than 
can possibly be passed, the idea being to placate as many 
sections of the motley host as possible by parading their pet 
project, though one would have imagined that this game had 
been played too often to impose even on the veriest tyro. 
The inevitable disappearance of the surplus stock at the annual 
Slaughter of the Innocents will no doubt, as usual, be credited 
to the “ obstruction” of the Opposition, or to the uselessness 
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of sending such admirable Bills to the Peers, though it is 
alleged that desperate efforts may be made to increase the 
legislative output by an unheard-of resort to the gag and 
guillotine. We trust that the Peers will have the pluck 
to refuse to consider any measures which have not been 
properly discussed in “another place.” Apart from the con- 
stitutional question, “the grand issue which must ulti- 
mately go to the country,” in the pompous phrase of the 
Prime Minister, the Government are committed to introduce 
the following legislation during the coming Session : 


Licensing. English Valuation. 
Primary and Secondary Education. Housing of the People. 
Old Age Pensions. Town Planning. 

Irish University Education. Scottish Small Holdings. 
Port of London. Scottish Land Valuation. 


Eight Hours’ Day in Mines. 


THE Licensing Bill is understood to have been taken out of 
the incompetent hands of Mr. Herbert Gladstone, the Home 
Secretary, and is expected to be chaperoned by 
Mr. Asquith. We wish him joy of his job. 
It would be impossible to imagine a worse fate 
for one’s worst enemy than to be compelled to tackle the thorny 
problem of Licensing, over which every politician has invariably 
come to grief, and it will be a miracle if the Chanceilor of the 
Exchequer escapes the fate of his predecessors. Ministers 
intend to repeal Mr. Balfour’s “reactionary” measure, and 
to “restore to the people that measure of control over this 
particular traffic which from time immemorial our laws have 
recognised as the popular prerogative.” We sincerely hope that 
Ministers may succeed in their avowed object “of reducing 
the facilities for drinking in this country ;” but there are many 
obstacles to overcome, and it will require no ordinary skill to 
steer an even keel in this or in any other social reform between 
those who regard all progress as so much plunder and those 
who regard all plunder as so much progress. So far Mr, 
Asquith is only committed to the amiable assertion that every- 
body will be benefited and no one will be injured by his Bill. 
He informed an influential deputation two months ago that the 
legitimate interests of “the trade,’ which is said to include 
about a million investors, large and small, need apprehend no 
unreasonable or confiscatory legislation ; but needs must where 
the devil drives, and the “wild men” behind Ministers who are 
far more bent on injuring “the trade” than on promoting 
temperance, would never tolerate any really statesmanlike 
measure based on a reasonable “time limit.” As regards 


Licensing and 
Education. 
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Education, we are warned to be prepared for the worst. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Asquith, the new Bill will be “ short, simple, 
and drastic,” while the third-rate politician, Mr. McKenna, who 
has been placed by Providence and the Prime Minister at the 
head of the Education Department, has publicly avowed his 
ambition to make the House of Lords regret their non- 
acceptance of the Birrelligious Bill, and the spirit in which 
this vindictive partisan approaches the problem may be 
gathered from his monstrous treatment of Theological Training 
Colleges, and generally from the administrative “squeeze” he 
has applied to all educational institutions with which he is out 
of sympathy. That “the public, through their representatives, 
shall have the control of public elementary schools” sounds 
reasonable enough, as also that “ there shall be no denomina- 
tional or religious tests in the appointment of teachers,” But 
the possibility of effecting a permanent settlement entirely 
depends on the manner in which these principles are em- 
bodied in legislation. No Government, whatever its majority, 
will be able to dispose of the Educational problem unless 
it be treated with justice, equity, and a generous toleration of 
the rights of minorities. Any fundamentally unjust Bill, such 
as Mr. McKenna hopes to pass, will merely recoil upon its pro- 
moters, as Mr. Birrell discovered two years ago. Ministers 
calculate on buying off the opposition of the Irish Nationalists 
to their English Education Bill by an Irish University Bill (which 
is the subject of an unholy compact between the Irish Secretary 
and the Irish Roman Catholic hierarchy), involving a large 
denominational endowment, however disguised. But it passes 
the wit of man, to say nothing of the wit of Mandarins, to ride 
the undenominational horse in England and the denomina- 
tional horse in Ireland without “ coming a cropper.” 


THE Chancellor of the Exchequer will necessarily be responsible 
for the Old Age Pensions Bill, which is primarily a question 
Old Age of finance, and is rapidly becoming the pivot of 

the whole political plot. He will be a genius 
if he avoids arousing general exasperation 
and intense disappointment, The Labour Party, encouraged 
by the history of the Trade Disputes Bill to believe that they 
can bluff the Government to any extent, and anxious to 
increase taxation for the sake of increasing it, now demand 
not only non-discriminatory and non-contributory Old Age 
Pensions for all persons over sixty-five, but also for persons 
of any age who are physically unfit for work—a vast and in- 
calculable liability probably aggregating £50,000,000 annually. 
Ministers are only committed to make a beginning this year, 
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but, according to Mr. Asquith, they will proceed “on lines 
which will be capable of development as time goes on and 
experience increases.” He has also told us that, “in the view 
of the Government, all contributory schemes must be rejected,” 
and that ‘‘the scheme must be absolutely dissociated from the 
Poor Law ”—hints which have caused almost as much concern 
to the more prudent sections of the community as was caused 
to the Labour Party by his subsequent declaration (January 15), 
that “in so far as the money was drawn from taxation, the 
scheme must be one to which all classes of the community, 
including the working classes, made a just and adequate contri- 
bution.” Every effort has been abandoned to distinguish 
between the thrifty and the thriftless, and there is to be no 
reduction in Poor Law expenditure, which has always been 
held out as among the attractions of a general scheme of Old 
Age Pensions. On the other hand, Mr. Asquith for the moment 
rejects the Labour Party’s policy of throwing the whole financial 
burden on that portion of the community which least requires 
Old Age Pensions, though it would be over-sanguine to 
expect him to stand to his guns against the pressure of his own 
Party. The Government is scraping together every possible 
penny by starving the Services, and, with the criminal conni- 
vance of Mr, Haldane and Sir John Fisher (Lord Tweedmouth 
has long ceased to count), several millions were expected to be 
pinched from our naval and military Estimates. But Wilhelm II, 
has shattered these visions, and it is now believed that 
although the War Office is making perilous efforts to “ oblige 
Benson,” the portentous new German Naval Programme, 
which is recognised by all serious people as a declaration 
of war against England, makes it impossible even for Sir 
John Fisher to assent to any further reduction in British Naval 
Estimates, which—as Mr. Wilson explains in an article to which 
we would specially direct the reader’s attention—must be 
instantly and materially augmented if we desire to retain our 
command of the sea, without which neither Old Age Pensions 
nor any other Ministerial promises will be fulfilled. Of the 
other measures set forth in the King’s Speech, it is safe 
to prophesy that Mr. Birrell will take the usual fall over the 
Irish University Bill. 


THE outlook for the Unionist Party is infinitely brighter to-day 
than at any time since the catastrophe of two years ago. The 
bad luck which has dogged us throughout 
the by-elections, which have generally taken 
place either in constituencies we already held 
or in constituencies we could not reasonably hope to 


Unionist 
Prospects. 
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capture, has at last been broken by Captain Morrison 
Bell’s brilliant triumph in Mid-Devon, which will enhearten 
all our Members of Parliament and stimulate all our candi- 
dates. The temperature of the Liberal Party is unques- 
tionably falling, while that of the Opposition is rising, and 
Liberalism minus enthusiasm will make a very poor show at 
the polls. The shrewder members of the Party realise that 
they are destined to be ground between the upper millstone 
of Tariff Reform and the lower millstone of Socialism. That 
even the Dazly News sees there is no place for /azssez faire 
in a modern democracy may be gathered from its edifying 
sermons to Lord Cromer and the distinguished though 
dwindling band of miscalled Unionist Free Traders, who 
continue to wave their moth-eaten and melancholy banner, 
Many Liberal members would not hesitate to embrace Tariff 
Reform openly if they had the requisite moral courage to 
admit having put their money on the wrong horse, and Mr, 
Asquith’s early Victorian pedantry is unfavourably contrasted 
with the pliability and prescience of Mr. Lloyd-George, who is 
believed to be making every preparation to “ plunge into Pro- 
tection” the moment bad times make Cobdenism an untenable 
creed for anintelligent man. The average Liberal will be com- 
pelled to choose between sinking with Mr. Asquith or swimming 
with Mr. Lloyd-George. Tariff Reform does not violate any 
Liberal principle. Free Imports was not a Liberal invention, 
It was the accursed legacy of a Tory trimmer, and there is 
absolutely no reason whatsoever why Liberals should not 
abandon it at the psychological moment. Fortunately for us 
—speaking from the Party point of view—the ruck of Liberals 
are too conservative to steal our thunder, and probably only 
enough of them will come over to secure a mandate for the 
Unionist Party to carry out the great constructive policy defined 
by Mr. Balfour at Birmingham in November, which has been 
enthusiastically endorsed by nine hundred and ninety-nine 
Unionists out of a thousand. 


THE main influence in brightening the prospects of the Oppo- 
sition and in enabling Unionists to face the new Session in a 
new mood, is the settlement of our domestic 
differences on the fiscal question, thanks to the 
National Union Conference at Birmingham last 
November, and to the speech in which Mr, Balfour responded to 
the unanimous demand for a lead by laying down a platform on 
which practically all Unionists have reunited, and on which all 
Tariff Reformers, without a single exception, can and do unre- 
servedly take their stand without any arriére pensée whatsoever. 
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Although we have dealt fully in previous numbers with the 
situation created by the Birmingham programme, we make no 
apology for once again recapitulating, as the future of every- 
thing for which the Opposition stands depends on its clear 
comprehension. Not the least merit of Mr. Balfour’s remark- 
able speech was that it finally buried the hoary controversy 
between Free Trade and Protection, which has never had any 
relevance to living issues, though it has suited our opponents 
to harp on the old nomenclature, and we must frankly admit 
that some of the more crude and thoughtless Tariff Reformers 
have occasionally advanced arguments which have afforded 
Cobdenites a plausible pretext for those misrepresentations, 
which have always formed their chief stock-in-trade and are 
now their only stock-in-trade, Some persons who pass for 
being intelligent are still engaged in discussing the precise 
label applicable to Mr, Balfour’s fiscal views, and while one 
futile school maintains that he is and always has been a Free 
Trader, others equally futile assert that he is now a Protec- 
tionist. Terminology is a secondary matter, though it looms 
large in the meticulous minds of pedants who seek to dispose 
of all problems by the misuse of catchwords. It matters very 
little whether Mr. Balfour is a Free Trader, as he says and 
thinks he is, or a Protectionist, as some of his critics allege. 
The important point is that his speech cleared the air. It was 
entirely free from all those irritating ambiguities which had 
characterised his previous utterances, and had contributed not 
a little to the paralysis of his Party at the polls, Inthe name 
of and on behalf of the Opposition, he declared a policy at 
Birmingham which Unionists almost unanimously, and enthu- 
siastically, endorse, and to which they are irrevocably pledged 
as a Party whenever they exchange the freedom of opposition 
for the responsibilities of office. This declaration marks a 
complete and final break between Unionism and Cobdenism. 
It involves a reversal of our present system of unrestricted 
free imports, and it contains all the essentials for which Tariff 
Reformers have fought. It does not matter one brass farthing 
by what name the new policy is called, and if Fiscal Reform is 
preferable to Tariff Reform, so be it. It is, as we said last 
month, a broad, comprehensive policy which we have no shadow 
of doubt will ultimately become our national policy, unless so 
much precious time is wasted in sterile controversy that we miss 
the golden moment for adopting a moderate reform, and as the 
result of industrial, fiscal, and political calamities plunge into 
McKinleyism in the vain hope of saving the wreckage of the 
British Empire, 
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WE prefer to take Mr. Balfour’s admirable analysis of 
his own policy rather than the caricatures of it which 
The Cobdenite 2PPe4r day by day in the interested columns 
of our “ sea-green, incorruptible” contemporary, 
the Westminster Gazette, which realises that 
the future of that disorganised hypocrisy which calls itself 
the Liberal Party depends on the perpetuation of dissen- 
sions in the Unionist ranks, and which, accordingly, per- 
sists in pretending that the Opposition is still a divided house 
long after it has become a united house. Nor need we see Mr. 
Balfour’s policy through the prejudiced eyes of our isolated and 
unique contemporary in Wellington Street, whose fiscal fana- 
ticism attained such a point of frenzy that, though calling itself 
a Unionist organ, and professing to be attached to nine causes 
out of ten for which Unionism stands, it did not scruple at the 
last General Election to summon its readers to cast in their lot 
with Radicals, Socialists, Little Englanders, Home Rulers, 
and Pro-Boers, specifically urging them to eject Mr. Balfour 
from Manchester, and, horribile dictu, to transfer their allegiance 
to that political adventurer and renegade Mr. Winston Churchill, 
The Spectator was not ashamed to claim credit for its part in 
placing the Campbell-Bannerman Government in power, 
though it speedily repented its rashness, reverted to Unionism, 
and took to lecturing Tariff Reformers on their disloyalty 
to the Unionist Leader, whom ex hypothesi the Spectator had 
expelled from Parliament! Our versatile contemporary has 
recently made another tack, and now threatens to run Free Trade 
Unionists against Tariff Reform Unionists, in order, presum- 
ably, to split the Unionist vote and to let in the Radicals and 
Socialists, whose policies it professes to abhor. It is altogether 
amazing. We only wish the Cobdenite coterie had the courage 
to place a few candidates in the field who, judging by the 
speeches of Lord Cromer, would tell the British elector that 
he must not alter his fiscal policy because it is so advantageous 
to the German, that the German would be seriously annoyed 
by Tariff Reform, though we should have gathered from many 
excellent articles in the Sectator that Germany could hardly 
love us less than she does already. Cobdenite candidates 
might poll r00 votes in some constituencies if they were lucky. 


Coterie. 


THE Unionist policy of Fiscal Reform, which claims the 
allegiance of every Unionist who prefers the principles of 
Mr. Balfour’s Unionism to the anti-Imperial, anti-national, 
Lucidity. separatist, Socialistic principles of the present 

Government, was thus lucidly summarised by 
Mr, Balfour at Birmingham (November 14): “ Broadening 
VOL. L 56 
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the basis of taxation, safeguarding our great productive in- 
dustries from unfair competition, strengthening our position 
for the purpose of negotiation in foreign markets, and 
establishing preferential commercial arrangements with the 
Colonies, and securing for British producers and workmen 
a further advantage over foreign competitors in. the Colonial 
markets.” He explained that these four propositions, which, 
as we have said, are quite incompatible with Cobdenism, 
though seeming separate and isolated, were, as a matter 
of fact, intimately connected, and that from whichever 
point of view the question were approached they would 
arrive at the same practical result, and the future Unionist 
fiscal policy would not consist of a series of independent efforts 
to deal with one or other of those principles, “ but a com- 
prehensive scheme by which all four of those causes might be 
equally advanced.” Mr. Balfour did not, however, confine 
himself to generalities, as he laid down the practical principles 
which would guide the future Unionist Government in carrying 
out this policy, 


There are four principles which may be laid down as practically incontro- 
vertible, or, at all events, which I am prepared to support by arguments if 
necessary. The first is that your duties should be widespread. The second 
is that they should be small. The third is that they should not touch raw 
material. The fourth is that they should not alter the proportion in which 
the working classes are asked to contribute to the cost of government. They 
should be small because small duties do not interfere with the natural course 
either of production or consumption. They should be numerous because if 
you require revenue and your duties are small you must have many articles 
of consumption subject to those duties. 


Mr, Balfour has been repeatedly taunted by Mr. Asquith for 
his inability to give plain answers to plain questions, and the 
Westminster Gazette, more suo, has always treated the Birming- 
ham pronouncement as a further mystification, But we doubt 
whether it would be possible in our whole Parliamentary 
history to find any instance in which a leader of the Opposition 
has defined the future action of his Party in terms so plain 
and so precise as Mr. Balfour, who also declared that while 
those four conditions should govern Fiscal Reform, “ it would 
be folly for us to go beyond that, and to exclude from any 
redistribution or any alteration which, subject to those con- 
ditions, it might be necessary to make in our fiscal system 
any articles of import whatever,” and he would never bind 
himself or suggest to any political friend “that he should bind 
himseif to exclude from this redistribution, this alteration of 
taxation, any article of import whatever, provided, firstly, that 
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it is not raw material, and, secondly, that the tax put upon it is 
not a tax which would augment the proportion made by the 
working man,” 


IN another passage of the same speech Mr, Balfour made it clear 
that a registration duty on corn was part of his policy. The whole 
A“M theory of the classic economists as regards the 
emora- .. : ; 

ble” Adminis- incidence of corn duties, which was based on 
the law of diminishing returns, or, in other words, 
that as a community increased in numbers the 
pressure upon its means of subsistence also increased, from 
which various consequences ensued was “no longer the law 
governing wheat. The enormous strides which the growth of 
wheat had made in Canada, the Argentine, and elsewhere, and 
the enormous improvements in transport, however unfortunate 
for the farming class, to which I belong, have absolutely de- 
stroyed the whole basis of the economic argument familiar 
to our forefathers.” To understand its significance this passage 
must be coupled with Mr. Balfour’s frank admission that upon 
one point he had changed his mind, as prior to the last Imperial 
Conference, while warmly sympathising with the policy of 
Imperial Preference, he had doubted as to its practicability, 
but these doubts had been removed by the attitude of the 
Premiers of Greater Britain, and he now regarded Preference 
as a practical as well as a desirable policy, adding, “If by the 
wave of some magician’s wand a Unionist Government were 
installed in office to-morrow, our first duty would be to 
summon again that Conference which was so hastily dissolved, 
and open that door which was so rashly closed,” with the 
object, as we have already seen, of “ establishing preferential 
commercial arrangements with the Colonies.” Three weeks 
later Mr. Balfour was equally explicit and emphatic at Devon- 
port (December g), where he told a great mass meeting : 


tration. 


If I read aright the signs of the times, there is not merely a growing com- 
viction, but a conviction which has already grown, on the subject of Fiscal 
Reform, which is no longer, or in a few months will no longer be, as I am 
well convinced, the subject of dissension in any section of the Party, but will 
rather be an animating motive, a deep-rooted and patriotic national convic- 
tion, which, inspiring alike leaders and followers, is predestined to make the 
next Unionist Administration memorable in the history of this country. 


Never has any political party been more definitely pledged 
than is the Unionist Party by these great and memorable de- 
clarations, which have had an electrical effect in stimulating 
the enthusiasm of the rank and file in every constituency, and 
have contributed in no small degree to the Cobdenite Austerlitz 
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in Mid-Devon, and it is simply insulting to the intelligence of 
the Unionist Party and its Leader to pretend that there is any 
room for doubt as to the Unionist policy of Fiscal Reform. 


LorD LANSDOWNE, who has frequently been claimed by the 
Mugwumps, and who it must be admitted has somewhat econo- 
mised his eloquence on Tariff Reform during the interval since 
_— the General Election, expressed himself no less 
clearly at Sheffield (December 6) than had 
Mr. Balfour at Birmingham. Lord Lansdowne 
wisely recognised that “the day had long passed 
for anything which could properly be called Imperial Free 
Trade,” as “ the great Dominions oversea were building up great 
industries which must be protected against outside competition, 
British as well as foreign.” But, as he added—and this is the 
kernel of the whole question, which many persons who ought 
to know better persist in misunderstanding— 


Lansdowne’s 
Speech. 


the Colonies could not get on without imports. The more populous they 
became, the richer they became, the larger their import trade must be, and 
they were prepared upon reasonable terms to secure to us the privilege of a 
larger share of that trade. ... The position of the Colonies was perfectly 
distinct. They were ready to give us at once, gratis, a small amount of pre- 
ference ; they were ready to give us a much larger one if we would give them 
something in return. 


Lord Lansdowne expressed his unreserved satisfaction with 
Mr, Balfour’s pronouncement, which had done so much to 
bring the party together, and he rejoiced at the declaration that 
the first duty of a Unionist Government would be to convoke an 
Imperial Conference “to endeavour to arrive at a mutually 
advantageous solution of the problem.” He (Lord Lansdowne) 
“strongly believed that the feeling of the country was growing 
enormously in favour of the policy of Fiscal Reform,” and he 
concluded an unexceptionable speech with the categorical 
statement that besides the pressing and immediate duties of 
upholding the Union, resisting Socialism, and retaining the 
Constitution, 

they would be right in constantly keeping before them the fact that, when the 
time came for their side once again to direct the policy of the country, 
they would require from the electors a mandate not to bolster up exoteric 


and artificial industries in this island, but to endeavour to secure for our own 
indigenous industries a fair treatment both at home and abroad. 


From the Reformer’s point of view, Lord Lansdowne’s Sheffield 
speech was entirely satisfactory, and although our opponents 
have endeavoured to distort a somewhat obscure sentence in a 
highly condensed report of one of his subsequent utterances in 
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Glasgow into an admission that two General Elections must 
precede the reform of our fiscal system (which Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh grasped at, just as a drowning man clutches at a straw), 
nothing, we may be sure, was further from the mind of such a 
cautious statesman as Lord Lansdowne than to make the gro- 
tesque suggestion that the Unionist Party should undertake to 
commit political suicide by plunging the country into another 
General Election the moment it got into power with a mandate 
to carry out “the first constructive work,” as defined by Mr. 
Balfour. The notion that we should promise to commit the 
happy despatch in order to please Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
who used his influence at the last election on behalf of the 
Radical Party, is an excellent practical joke. 


ONE other reference to Mr. Balfour. At Glasgow, on January 
17, he spoke of 


»” @ growing agreement among the moderate members of the 

Party. I see avast and solid body of opinion ready and 
prepared to work together to bring us back to the place which we ought to 
occupy in the councils of the country, but I see also—and I do not complain, 
for it is inevitable—I see also on the one wing and on the other a not unim- 
portant section of Unionist opinion which finds a difficulty in working with 
the main body of which they are members, 


‘‘ Extremists. 


and who, he pointed out, 

would find it easier to co-operate in that common action without which no 
Party can do the least good, if they would look, each of them, more to the 
great body of opinion, and be less occupied in looking suspiciously and 
angrily at each other. I am sure the great body of the Party is clear, mode- 
rate, sound, resolute in carrying out their policy of Fiscal Reform. 


But they would never carry it out unless these “two extreme 
sections of the Party would consent to work ... with the 
great central body of opinion which alone can _ support 
a Party in carrying out any great scheme of the kind.” 
There was a time when the Front Benches were entitled 
to look askance at “extreme” Tariff Reformers, and Tariff 
Reformers returned their suspicions with interest. But the 
hatchet was buried at Birmingham, and Tariff Reformers 
can no longer be charged with creating difficulties within the 
Party. They have one and all, without a single exception that 
we know of in a single constituency, expressed their emphatic 
and enthusiastic approval of the policy of Fiscal Reform, as he 
prefers to call it, advocated by Mr. Balfour, and they are work- 
ing everywhere with the utmost zeal to convert the country, 
and to obtain a national mandate for that policy. Tariff 
Reformers constitute “the great central body of opinion” of 
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the Unionist Party, and it is extravagant to label them as 
“extremists” in order to set them off against the Cobdenite 
coterie who are the only extremists and the only dissentient 
Unionists. What more can Tariff Reformers do than advocate 
in the Press and on the platform, as well as on every other 
available occasion, the declared policy of the Party ? 


IN this connection it is useful to recall the admirable speech 
delivered by Mr. Bonar Law, in the name of the entire 

sa Tariff Reform Party, at the Hotel Cecil on 
The Position me ‘ 
of Tariff November 26 (reported verbatim in the Morning 
Post), describing the effect of the Birmingham 
pronouncement : 


Reformers. 


If Mr. Balfour is still on the fence after his Birmingham speech then, so am 
I. I listened to that speech with the closest attention and the greatest 
delight, and I can say in most absolute sincerity that there was not a word in 
it with which I did not agree. What is the ground for suggesting that he 
shows hesitation? Is it because he said that he proposed small duties? Do 
we not all agree with that? We are Tariff Reformers, but we are also 
Conservatives, and we would always desire that any change for which we are 
responsible should be as little revolutionary as possible. Is it because he 
said that he wished to avoid court-martials and driving men out of the Party ? 
Who of us does not agree with that also? Theage of miracles has passed. We 
do not desire to adopt the method of Gideon and drive from our camp every 
one who will not pronounce the shibboleth in precisely our way. We desire, 
on the contrary, to keep, if we possibly can, every one who agrees with us on 
all other questions, to make it as easy as possible for him to be with us and 
not against us on this great question also. 


But Mr. Bonar Law was careful to add, and here also he spoke 
for all of us, 


But I don’t wish to be misunderstood in what I have just said. That does 
not mean, as I rather gather that Lord George Hamilton tries to imagine that 
it means, that the fiscal question is to be an open question with us, and that 
constituencies in selecting candidates will take no account of their views on 
this question. Think what that would imply. As a Party we are looking for- 
ward to victory. When our Party is returned to power it is committed, 
Leader and Party alike, to a change in our fiscal system. The first construc- 
tive work of the Government must be to make that change, and any one who 
would vote against this proposal, no matter in what quarter of the House he 
sits, would give a vote, which, if successful, would turn out the Unionist 
Government. We have been called the “ Stupid Party.” ... We may be stupid, 
but we are not quite so stupid as to return as our representatives men who 
will oppose our policy. This problem is one which is solving itself, and which 
need not worry us. Mr. Balfour at Birmingham left, as every leader must 
leave, the selection of candidates to the individual constituencies. We can 
certainly trust the constituencies not to return as their representatives men 
who will oppose the policy in which they themselves believe, and which is the 
clearly accepted policy of their Party and of their Party’s Leader. 
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It is because Tariff Reformers are all heartily in favour of the 
policy which, in Mr. Balfour’s own words, is to make the 
next Unionist Government “memorable,” that they resist the 
adoption of Unionist candidates who reject that policy, and 
who, if elected, would make it their business to prevent 
the next Unionist Government from being ‘ memorable” 
except as a political fiasco. Parties to be of any nationai 
use must be founded on principles in which they believe, 
and Fiscal Reform is now an integral part of Unionist policy, 
and every Unionist member and every Unionist candidate 
should and must be asked, “Will you support the policy 
outlined by Mr. Balfour at Birmingham?” If he says No he 
should be encouraged to make way for some one who will, 
There are lots of good fish in the sea, 


THE result of the by-election in Mid-Devon is universally recog- 
nised as a political portent. Never in their most depressed 
Mid-Devon. moments did the Liberals conceive the possibility 

of losing a seat which had remained staunch to 
their Party through good report and through ill report for more 
than twenty years; which had alike resisted the tremendous 
reaction against Home Rule in the late ’eighties, and was equally 
unaffected by the Khaki wave of 1900. Never in their most 
elated moments did Unionists contemplate capturing such’ a 
constituency, though with an ideal candidate like Captain Mor- 
rison Bell they counted on one of those “ moral victories” 
which, while providing plentiful “copy” for the Press, sub- 
stantially leave things very much where they were. Our 
candidate has, however, attained the unattainable in converting 
a minority of 1200 into a majority of nearly 600, and the 
result is pre-eminently a personal triumph in this sense, that 
immediately after his defeat during the general débdcle of 1906 
Captain Morrison Bell set to work with dogged perseverance 
to convert the constituency to his views, which may be sum- 
marised in the words “ Tariff Reform.” Thanks to him, the 
election was fought on this issue, and though, as is only human, 
various sections and subsections, not excluding the Suffragettes, 
are putting in belated claims to the triumph, it has been 
candidly recognised throughout the Cobdenite Press that it is, 
above all, a smashing defeat for Cobdenism, To Tariff Re- 
formers “ Mid-Devon” is an immense encouragement, while 
it is an abundant vindication of those who have steadily advised 
Unionist candidates to take their courage in both hands and 
“go the whole hog.” We cordially echo Mr. Balfour’s eloquent 
eulogium on the winner, whose success should help our Front 
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Benches to realise that “‘ Extremists ” have their uses, because 
Captain Morrison Bell was an “ Extremist,” if ever there was 
one, to accept the disparaging epithet with which politicians 
without faith label those who have faith. In season and out of 
season he hammered the elementary truths of Tariff Reform 
into the heads of his audiences, and in so doing hammered out 
the “ terminological inexactitudes ’’ which form the intellectual 
basis of Free Imports. Had he been “snowed under,” as, 
according to wobblers, mugwumps, and mandarins, every man 
must be who expounds such gospel in a rural constituency, it 
would have been a sinister omen for our cause, just as his 
victory is a red-letter day in the annals of Tariff Reform, which 
cannot fail to have far-reaching effects. It will still further 
weaken the influence of the “two men anda boy” who call 
themselves Free Trade Unionists (one of the most active of 
whom, Mr. Arthur Elliot, has not been ashamed to appear on 
the same political platform as Mr. Winston Churchill), it will 
“binge up” the wobblers in the way they should go, and it 
will encourage every Unionist candidate to imitate the example 
of Captain Morrison Bell. Nor will it be without influence 
on the Parliamentary situation. It is a delightful New Year’s 
present to his Majesty’s Ministers, whom it has reduced to a 
state of moral pulp, and as a comment on their inane crusade 
against the House of Lords it is simply perfect. 


WE observe that the Westminster Gazette and other enraged 
Cobdenite organs, which resent the handwriting on the wall, 
Tit for Tat.  2%° furious with Tariff Reformers for debiting 

the Ministerial account with the serious rise 
in the price of food, which is causing considerable concern 
throughout the humbler households of the country, that has 
followed the advent of a Free Trade Government to power ; 
while Mr. Asquith has completely lost his temper and manners, 
and accuses his opponents of deliberate lying. These outbursts 
are most edifying. Our opponents have always endeavoured 
to treat the fiscal question as a food question, and they glory 
in having carried the country at the last election by means of 
the Big and Little Loaf bogey. They certainly frightened 
a considerable section of the more ignorant electorate into 
believing that Preference meant dear food, while Cobdenism 
ensured cheap food. Now that their prophecies and pro- 
mises have as usual been falsified, and Free Imports is seen 
to afford no guarantee of the Big Loaf, while other articles 
of necessity are rising in price, such as coal (for which, accord- 
ing to the impartial testimony of Mr. Snowden, a Free Trader, 
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Mr. Asquith is responsible, owing to his fatuous repeal of the 
coal duty), it is only natural that the Opposition should turn 
the tables and hold the Government responsible for the Little 
Loaf, Itis a legitimate tit for tat. Mr. Chamberlain warned the 
British people that there was no security for the continuance of 
cheap food under a fiscal system which left their sustenance so 
largely at the mercy of the foreigner and he declared that 
we could only guarantee cheap food by developing our own 
food-supplies under our own flag, a view which, be it remem- 
bered, was corroborated by the attitude of his opponents in 
appealing to English and Scottish farmers to vote against 
Preference because it would flood this country with cheap food. 
Three weeks after the opening of the fiscal controversy, Lord 
Rosebery, the Liberal ex-Premier, addressed an audience of 
Essex farmers (June 9, 1903), whom he told that Mr, Cham- 
berlain’s policy ‘would stimulate the wheat-growing capacity 
of Canada and Australia to such an extent that I think it would 
be very difficult to keep up prices in this country, and that is 
the general effect it would have in the Empire as against you.” 
Seven months later in endeavouring to excite a meeting of Scotch 
farmers against Preference (Empire Theatre in Edinburgh De- 
cember 9, 1903), Lord Rosebery did not scruple to say : 


Surely that must make some of our agricultural friends think of the policy 
they are supporting, which is to stimulate wheat growing—-already profitable 
in Canada and already unprofitable here—to stimulate wheat growing in 
Canada over 350 million acres of virgin land, to be brought in competition 
with wheat grown here. I say, then, that the effect of this 2s. duty (the 
amount proposed by Mr. Chamberlain), which I do not think is likely to be 
increased [our italics], is first inadequate to benefit the British farmer ; and 
secondly would only stimulate an illimitable area of competition ; 


and later on the Liberal ex-Prime Minister added: “TI say that this 
gloomy factor in our agriculture, though not gloomy factor in our 
food consumption [our italics], would be incalculably increased 
in the near future.” 


SURELY it is legitimate for Tariff Reformers to take the speeches 
which Lord Rosebery addressed to producers as their texts 
Effect of when addressing consumers, and to point out that 
the adoption of Mr. Chamberlain’s programme 
would, according to its opponents, have brought 
‘an illimitable area” of wheat fields under cultivation, which 
must necessarily have cheapened the food of the people, as ex 
hypothest it was to ruin the British farmer. On the Rosebery 
assumption, had Mr. Chamberlain’s policy been adopted four 
years ago, the expansion of the wheat area in Canada—“ this 
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gloomy factor in ‘our agriculture, though not gloomy factor in 
our food consumption”—would by this time have exercised an 
appreciable effect in arresting the rise in the price of wheat, 
to the immense advantage of our poorer consumers, We would 
suggest to speakers on our side that they should always arm 
themselves with these two priceless passages from Lord Rose- 
bery, and invite their audiences to draw the obvious inferences, 
We are not among those who entertain the belief, or have en- 
couraged it in others, that the British farmer would derive any 
substantial benefit from the imposition of a 2s. registration duty 
on foreign wheat, save in so far as the further revenue might , 
relieve him as a taxpayer, though we can imagine any sensible 
farmer saying, ‘‘I would rather see a 2s, Import Duty on 
American wheat than nothing at all.” We trust that Tariff 
Reformers will avoid imitating the tactics of those Free Importers 
who tell producers that they will be ruined by the cheapness 
producible by Preference, and consumers that they will be 
starved by scarcity and high prices. Let us at any rate avoid 
speaking in two conflicting voices, There is no shadow of an 
excuse for telling British farmers that Preference means Pro- 
tection and high prices, while we are telling the towns that it 
means low prices and cheap food. Cobdenites are welcome 
to monopolise such methods of controversy. 


THERE has been a certain amount of gossip during the last few 
months concerning the 7zmes which was generally discredited 


in quarters likely to be well informed, as it was 
argued that the King was no more likely to part 
with his Throne than the Walter family to relinquish control 
over the greatest newspaper in the world. People recalled 
the dignified disclaimer from Mr. Arthur Walter in the 
Times some years ago, when similar rumours were afloat.* 


The Times. 


* Ina letter dated June 10, 1904, and published in the Zzmes, Mr. Arthur 
Walter said:—“ Such rumours are so absurd in themselves, and so utterly 
baseless in point of fact, that it might seem unnecessary to pay any attention 
to them; and hitherto I have acted in accordance with that view. 

** Tt may be, however, that the moment has arrived when it is desirable to 
contradict once for all the idle talk to which you refer, and to state for the 
benefit of all concerned that there is not, and never has been, one word of 
truth in it. The control of the Z7mes has been in my hands for a good many 
years past, it is there now, and there it will remain until events over which 
mortals have no control shall place it in the hands of my successor. Until 
that happens, you may rest assured that no outside influence of any kind or 
of any origin will ever be permitted to affect the character of the great institu- 
tion which was founded by my great-grandfather one hundred and twenty 
years ago, which has never for a moment passed from under the control of his 
lineal successors, and which I, in my turn, have the honour and the 
responsibility of conducting to-day.” 
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On January 5, the Odsérver was able to make a positive 
announcement about an impending change in the 7Times which 
arrested attention, though it was contemptuously scouted by 
those engaged in the transaction, Two days later the 7imes 
itself published this curious paragraph : 

Negotiations are in progress whereby it is contemplated that the 7zmes 
newspaper shall be formed into a Limited Company under the proposed 
Chairmanship of Mr. Walter. 

The newspaper, as heretofore, will be published at Printing House Square. 

The business management will be reorganised by Mr. C. Arthur Pearson, 
the proposed Managing Director. 

The editorial character of the paper will remain unchanged, and will be 
conducted as in the past on lines independent of Party politics. 

The contemplated arrangement will in all probability require the sanction 
of the Court before becoming definitive. 


This announcement wasfollowed some days later (January 18) 
by a second paragraph, which is said to have been inserted by 
order of the Court in consequence of the protests of dissentient 
proprietors of the 7zmes. 


As some misapprehension would appear to have arisen in reference to the 
statement as to the future conduct of the 77mes inserted in our issue of the 
7th instant, we desire to call attention to the fact that such statement referred 
only to certain negotiations as being then in progress, and further to state, as 
the fact is, that no sale of the Zzmes has yet been effected, nor has any 
decision been arrived at as to the mode or terms of any such sale. 


IT would be impossible to exaggerate the effect produced by 
the authoritative announcement of some radical modification 
The German i the government of the Times, and it is a 
“War Whoop.” remarkable tribute to the prestige of our lead- 

ing journal that abroad the episode was re- 
garded as being hardly less important than a change of 
Ministry. Concern and indeed consternation are expressed 
in many quarters lest the time-honoured traditions of a great 
national institution should suffer in the rearrangement, and at 
the moment of writing the air is thick with assurances and re- 
assurances, and the names of a long list of distinguished 
persons who have taken up preference shares in the new com- 
pany—who will have little more influence over the conduct 
and policy of the paper than over the course of the planet 
Mars—are being freely bandied about in order to allay 
apprehension. Unionists and Tariff Reformers are soothed by 
the knowledge that Sir Alexander Henderson, Lord Strathcona, 
and several other Imperialists are prominent in the com- 
bination, while Free Traders are gratified to learn that Lord 
Rothschild, Lord Brassey, &c., are also involved. The pro- 
posed new Board of the Times is said to consist of three 
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members of the Walter family; Mr. Pearson, the managing 
director, who is alleged to have been appointed a Director 
for life, and managing director for twenty years; a rela- 
tive of Mr, Pearson’s; and Sir Edward Tennant, but a 
strenuous though so far abortive attempt has been made to 
strengthen this none too powerful combination by the addi- 
tion of some eminent outsider, whose presence on the board 
would be interpreted by the public as some guarantee 
that the Zzmes will continue to enjoy the reputation of 
Cesar’s wife. But no man who values his own reputation 
cares to buy a pig in a poke, and a directorship in a concern 
which has practically surrendered control to an individual is 
not an enviable position. A wild war whoop of delight has 
gone up from the German press over “the downfall of the 
Times,” and the hope is openly expressed that its splendid Foreign 
Department—which is one of the greatest of British assets—will 
become disorganised under the pressure of the new journalism, 
and that its steadfast foreign policy will be reversed. 


IT is not pleasant for Englishmen to read in the demi-semi- 
official Lokal Anzeiger of Berlin that “Mr. C. Arthur Pearson has 
been the one Englishman friendly to Germany. 
The alteration of the proprietorship of the 7zmes 
can but be useful to Germany.” So far as we know there is no 
shadow of a ground for the suggestion that Mr. Pearson is a 
traitor to his country, as he would be if he placed the Zzmes at 
the service of the Wilhelmstrasse. We believe, on the contrary, 
that he is a public-spirited and honest man of good intentions 
who means to do his best in his new sphere, where he will not 
be unmindful of national interests. But we cannot help feeling 
and fearing that, in spite of the best intentions and undoubted 
business capacity (which has never been shown to greater 
advantage than in effecting this wonderful coup, which abun- 
dantly justifies Mr. Chamberlain’s eulogy of the “champion 
hustler”), Mr, Pearson has not the necessary knowledge, the 
experience, or the political acumen required to direct the 
policy of the Zzmes, and that he would be completely out- 
witted by the astute international intriguers who are moving 
heaven and earth to capture the British Press—portions of 
which have already succumbed to their blandishments—with 
the object of preventing the British nation from taking the 
German menace seriously, and from making the necessary 
counter-preparations while there is yet time to meet the armed 
attack which Germany is planning by night and by day. It 
would be hypocritical in us to affect enthusiasm over every 
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branch of the Zimes policy during the past year. It has 
wobbled miserably on the Fiscal question, while its apologetics 
for the Admiralty have been deplorable. But its Foreign 
Department has consistently maintained the great traditions 
which make the 7zmes unique among the world’s newspapers, 
and if that were impaired under the new régime the Germans 
would be entitled to gloat over its “ downfall,” for the glory 
of the 7zmes would have departed. Hitherto its foreign cor- 
respondents, and its staff generally, have not only enjoyed 
security, but also that sense of security which has differentiated 
their position from that of other journalists, and has enabled 
them to work in complete freedom from any pressure whatso- 
ever, even the pressure of the political bias of the Times. Let us 
hope that the new managing director, who has acquired control 
of the editorial as well as of the managerial department, may 
realise the vital necessity of maintaining those traditions which 
have made the 7izmes what it is and without which it might 
sink to the level of 7zt-Bzts without being so profitable. 


ALTHOUGH Lord Curzon’s admirers could hardly repress their 
surprise on learning that he was prepared to accept a peerage 
from Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, it was 
churlish of the latter to refuse such a request. 
Lord Curzon’s Indian Viceroyalty was a historic event, and 
that it should never have received any public recognition is a 
serious reflection upon the Home Government, It may pre- 
sumably be regarded as another instance of the insane jealousy 
with which the little men who run the Parliamentary machine 
regard the greater men who govern the Empire. Although we 
were not in accord with Lord Curzon on the merits of his con- 
troversy with Lord Kitchener which brought about his retire- 
ment, we always recognised that his treatment by his Unionist 
colleagues was scandalous, and it is now acknowledged that 
Mr. Brodrick’s public humiliation of the man who personified 
the British Raj has been one of the contributory causes to the 
present Indian unrest, the agitators being not unnaturally 
encouraged to believe that everything can be squeezed out of 
his Majesty’s Ministers. Whether Lord Curzon was offered a 
peerage by the late Government, which he refused in the 
expectation of entering the House of Commons, an honourable 
ambition which the state of his health has compelled him to 
relinquish, whether no actual offer was made simply because it 
was known he would refuse it, or whether he was merely 
ignored, we have no means of knowing. The action of the 
late Government is in any case no excuse for the contemptible 
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attempt of the present Government to shut out such an eminent 
statesman as Lord Curzon from public life, as without any 
violation of Radical principles, or without any permanent 
increase of the hereditary peerage, he could have been called 
up to the House of Lords, as many eldest sons have been, during 
the lifetime of his father. The Premier’s meanness has not 
even had the excuse of success, as a vacancy among the Irish 
representative peers caused by the recent death of Lord 
Kilmaine has given Lord Curzon the opportunity of presenting 
himself, and although his action was canvassed in some quarters, 
and various minor objections were raised, the Irish Peers have 
had the good sense and the patriotism to rise above all 
pettier considerations by electing a really distinguished man 
who can speak on many Imperial questions with an authority 
second to none. We observe that Lord Curzon is pitted 
against Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman for the Lord Rector- 
ship of Glasgow University, which should afford the electors 
a welcome opportunity of putting the Premier in his proper 
place at the bottom of the poll. 


WE need not set forth in any detail the startling programme 
adopted by the Labour Party Conference at Hull—not inaptly 
The Red Flag nicknamed the Parliament of Mad Hatters—as 
at Hull. every other item has been completely over- 

shadowed by the unconditional surrender to 
Mr. Hyndman and the Social Democratic Federation. This 
colossal folly was made all the more incomprehensible by the 
inconsistency of the Mad Hatters, who only the day before 
(January 21) appeared to have rejected the Red Flag in the 
shape of a Resolution pledging the Labour Party to overthrow 
the present competitive system of capitalism, and to institute 
“a public ownership and control of all the means of life,” by 
the overwhelming majority of 951.000 votes against 91,000 
votes. This demonstration greatly elated the Ministerial Press, 
which proceeded to declare that it was a wicked Tory lie to 
describe the Labour Party as a Socialist party—they were still 
a substantial dourgeois party, who would not allow themselves to 
be run away with by Mr. Victor Grayson and the “ Broken 
Bottles” brigade. The words had hardly slipped from 
Liberal pens before there was a complete volte face at Hull, 
where a resolution was carried by 514,000 votes against 
469,000 in favour of committing the Labour Party to “the 
Socialisation of the means of production, distribution, and 
exchange, to be controlled by a Democratic State in the in- 
terests of the entire community, and the complete emancipa- 
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tion of Labour from the domination of Capitalism and 
Landlordism, with the establishment of social and economic 
equality between the sexes.” This was carried in defiance of 
a sturdy protest from Mr. Shackleton, M.P. It excites anxiety 
among the more sober members of the Labour Party, while 
the rich trade unions are alarmed at the prospect of their 
property being administered by Messrs. Keir Hardie and 
Grayson. On the other hand, Mr. Hyndman is beside himself 
with joy, as he now secures the reward of his strenuous labours, 
and whereas terrified Ministerial newspapers seek to minimise 
the vote, Mr. Hyndman vociferously acclaims it as “the 
brigading of the organised workers of Great Britain under the 
red flag of International Social Democracy.” We confess to 
being delighted at this development, as we now know where 
we are. 


To praise Mr. Garvin is almost like praising the National Review, 
to which he has contributed a splendid succession of illuminat- 
M ' ing articles. We feel sure, however, that our 
r. Garvin and ee ie ; ; : 

‘ins ilies readers will join with us in congratulating 

him on his appointment to the Editorship of 
the Observer, which under his inspiration may be expected 
to fill the place occupied for a brief but brilliant spell by the 
Outlook during the Garvin régime, which was a memorable 
episode in English journalism. Hitherto the Odserver has 
remained the raw material of a great newspaper. Now at last 
it has a prospect of becoming absolutely indispensable to all 
serious students of public affairs. Although published on 
Sunday, the Odserver will henceforward be equally interesting 
on Monday, and we feel sure that all readers of the MNazional 
Review—at any rate all those living in the United Kingdom— 
will hasten to enrol themselves among its readers, Mr. Garvin's 
Editorship began with the issue of January 26, 


THE Morocco crisis is explained with such luminous amplitude 
by our distinguished contributor, M. Jules Delafosse, one of 
the most respected members of the French 
Chamber of Deputies, who may be regarded 
as the spokesman of the Right on foreign affairs, that we need 
not review the position here. Unluckily M. Delcassé’s great 
speech, which has made such an immense impression through- 
out Europe, comes just as we are going to press, but we would 
strongly urge our readers to read the verbatim report in the 
Morning Post of January 27. It has had a remarkable effect 
in at once arousing the patriotism of France, and in showing 
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the world the essentially defensive character of the much mis- 
represented Delcassé policy. We cannot help wishing that 
some British statesman were capable of making such a speech as 
that of M. Delcassé, or as that brilliant vindication of patriotism 
which M. Clemenceau delivered on the unveiling of the Goblet 
Memorial some months ago. , , , Another subject that is 
happily taken out of our hands is the condition to which 
Ireland has been reduced by the administration of a literary 
cheapjack. The article by the ex-Attorney-General for Ireland, 
Mr. J. H. Campbell, K.C., M.P., cannot fail to open the eyes 
and to stir the hearts of people on this side of St. George’s 
Channel. It should incidentally serve to still the Congo 
agitation, as until we have put our own house in order, it is 
preposterous to lecture other people on the disorder of their 
domiciles. , , , Among the sensations of the month we may 
note the mystery of the lost Crown Jewels in Dublin—if they 
are really lost—which, needless to say, has been deepened by 
the inconceivable ineptitude of Mr. Birrell, whose conduct 
conveys the impression that he is trying to hush up something, 
and the interminable Druce case, which has now received 
its quietus by the commonplace discovery that the coffin which 
bore the name of Mr. T. C. Druce was not filled with lead, as 
the public were given to understand, but contained the remains 
of an aged man with a beard. Mr. Herbert Druce is one of 
the very few people who come well out of a miserable affair, 
which should lead to ‘a plentiful crop of prosecutions for 
perjury and conspiracy. Finally we have had the great 
achievement of Mr. Henry Farman in making a considerable 
flight in an ingenious machine of his own invention, , , , The 
series of interesting speeches delivered by Lord Milner in the 
autumn have been published from this office during the past 
month in volume form, price is. net, 
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THE PROBLEM OF MOROCCO 


ON April 8, 1904, France and Great Britain signed an Agree- 
ment, by the first article of which the latter Power pledged 
herself not to alter the political status of Egypt, while the former 
undertook not to hamper the action of England in that country 
by asking her to fix a term to the British occupation, or in any 
other manner. By the second article France declared that she 
had no intention of changing the political status of Morocco, 
while the British Government on its side recognised that it 
devolved upon the Republic, as the Power marching with 
Morocco along an immense frontier, to watch over its tranquillity, 
and to carry out all necessary financial, administrative, and 
military reforms. On October 3 of the same year, France and 
Spain, the Powers respectively interested in Algeria and Morocco 
(Spain having formally expressed her adherence to the Anglo- 
French Agreement concerning Egypt and Morocco), declared 
themselves in favour of the integrity of the Moroccan Empire 
under the sovereignty of the Sultan. 

There were several interpellations in the French Parliament 
that autumn upon these two international Agreements, as also. 
upon the Convention concerning Newfoundland and French’ 
possessions in West and Central Africa. During these debates, and 
to some extent ever since, there has been a confusion of issues, 
and a legend has grown up that France was duped (fit un marché 
de dupe) in exchanging such valuable and solid assets as Egypt 
and Newfoundland for such a mere mirage as Morocco. 
Although it seems hardly worth while to confute such nonsense, 
it may be as well to clear up the doubts of those who sincerely 
desire to know the facts. In conceding full liberty of action to 
the British Government in Egypt, France surrendered absolutely 
nothing. We simply recognised a fait accompli, which neither 
we nor any other Power were in a position to alter. Our evic- 
tion from Egypt was admittedly one of the greatest misfortunes 
ever sustained by French diplomacy, but it dates from nearly 
thirty years before the Anglo-French Agreement of 1904. We 
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began to lose Egypt in 1875, when our Government refused to 
buy, and thus enabled the British to acquire, the 196,000 Suez 
Canal shares offered us by the Khedive; secondly, when 
Gambetta agreed to that partition of influence and adminis- 
tration with England known as the Condominium; thirdly, 
when later on, at the instigation of England, M. Waddington 
caused the Khedive Ismail to be deposed; and, finally, when, 
on July 11, 1882, France stood aside and allowed the English to 
land troops at Alexandria unaccompanied by our troops. Ever 
since those fateful blunders the British conquest of Egypt has 
progressed year by year until events had passed beyond our 
control, and all we could do was to remind Great Britain of her 
undertaking to evacuate that country at a given date. But even 
had this obligation been politically practicable, France would 
have gained nothing from its fulfilment, because, even had 
England evacuated Egypt, Europe would not have allowed us 
to resume our former privileged position. Egypt would have 
been neutralised, and in all likelihood Germany and Italy would 
have become its chief exploiters. Our traditional diplomatic 
claims, together with the rights pertaining to the Caisse de la 
Dette, were admittedly of appreciable value to England, upon 
whom they were an incubus, but they were of no value to 
France, and in relinquishing them we simply abandoned what 
was not worth preserving. 

Newfoundland is another story. There undoubtedly we had 
definite and valuable privileges, dating from the Treaty of Utrecht, 
which we relinquished in 1904, not to England, however, but to the 
Newfoundlanders, simply because it was becoming increasingly 
difficult to maintain them. When France signed the Treaty of 
Utrecht in 1713, Newfoundland contained some two or three 
thousand inhabitants, whose interests were in no way injured 
by the rights acquired by our fishermen on a vast shore where 
the scattered local population was scarcely visible. But during 
the last two hundred years the population of Newfoundland has 
risen to 250,000 people, who wish to be masters of their shores 
and their waters, just as we are masters of ours. There always 
comes a time when natural law replaces written law. In refusing 
to accede to the legitimate and urgent claims of the Newfound- 
landers, France would inevitably have provoked a conflict, not 
only with England, but also with the United States, who would 
have invoked the Monroe Doctrine against us. Written law was 
on our side, but justice was on the side of Newfoundland, and 
we have no alternative but to approve a solution which satisfied 
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the Newfoundlanders without inflicting serious damage on the 
French cod-fishers. 

What sacrifices, it may be asked, did England make in exchange 
for our sacrifices, and what advantages did France derive from 
the transaction? In the first place, England conceded to us 
a similar liberty of action in Morocco as we had conceded to her 
in Egypt, and though the sacrifice on either side was slight, there 
was both a distinction and a difference. As I have already ex- 
plained, we surrendered nothing worth keeping in Egypt, whereas 
in Morocco England abandoned an assured position of consider- 
able potentiality. At the moment she possessed greater influ- 
ence than any other Power in Morocco. Her diplomacy 
dominated the Sultan and his Government, while Englishmen 
held the principal confidential posts in the military and civil 
administration, and England might have exploited the situation to 
our disadvantage. But under the Agreement of April 8, 1904, 
she withdrew in our favour, and has loyally accomplished her 
voluntary undertaking. 

Many Frenchmen do not and will not understand French 
policy in Morocco, which they regard as an inaccessible, im- 
penetrable, forbidding country, inhabited by an impossible 
people, whose energies are absorbed in domestic strife, save 
when they are united by their common hatred of the foreigner. 
Such critics regard it as an inconceivable folly on our part to 
have put our hand into such a hornet’s nest. They should re- 
member, however, that the Morocco problem has been with us 
ever since our conquest of Algeria made us the neighbours of 
that turbulent community along a frontier of 1200 kilometres, 
and forced upon France the double obligation of watching over 
the peace of Morocco and of seeing that it did not become the 
prey of any third party. Sixty years’ experience has taught us 
the close similarity between these adjoining populations and their 
mutual interdependence. When Morocco is disturbed, Algeria is 
restless ; and the chronic anarchy in which the Sherifian Empire 
has been plunged for many years, especially since the accession 
of the new Sultan, constitutes a daily danger to our Colony, 
which, be it remembered, contains about 360,000 Frenchmen to 
4,000,000 natives, who are of the same race and the same religion 
as the Moroccan people, with the same tastes, the same customs, 
and the same gifts as neighbours whose happiness consists 
in perpetual insurrection. We might at any moment learn that 
under the impulse of a holy war, starting over the border and 
spreading over the border, the entire French population of 
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Algeria, as well as the work, sacrifices, and the progress of 
two generations, had been swept away. 

These are contingencies to be guarded against at all costs, and 
it was, above all, to prevent them that France undertook, under 
the Anglo-French Agreement of 1904, to become responsible for 
the peace of Morocco, which involved the right to police the 
common frontier; but it did not involve, as has been mis- 
chievously suggested, any military conquest, nor was it any usur- 
pation of the sovereignty of the Sultan. In order to colour 
their suspicions, the Germans invented the notion that France 
intended to “Tunisify” Morocco. That was a gross misrepre- 
sentation. No Frenchman contemplates any such adventure, 
for the simple reason that the game would not be worth the 
candle. 

But our maintenance of law and order necessarily promotes 
French credit and French commerce. It is not for nothing that 
we are the nearest neighbours of Morocco. According to the 
statistics recently given to the Chamber of Deputies by the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, in 1905, out of the total trade of 
Morocep, 78,642,293 francs, France had 46 per cent., whereas 
Germany only held 9 per cent. In 1906 the total trade of 
Morocco had risen to 84,526,964 francs, French trade having 
risen to 50 per cent., while German trade had sunk to 8 per 
cent. These figures afford eloquent evidence of our preponderant 
and privileged position, which even Germany has not disputed. 
It is only logical and fair that the French Government should 
promote our moral and material interests by every legitimate 
endeavour. We undertook the police duties with this very 
object, which was epigrammatically described as “ peaceful pene- 
tration,” a consummation devoutly to be wished for; and be it 
remembered such pacification, under the auspices of France, 
would be equally advantageous to other nations, who enjoy 
equality of opportunity at the ports and on the railways. It is 
not less important for a German merchant in Morocco than for 
a French merchant to live in peace and security. Something 
more, however, was required than the defence of our Algerian 
dominions against the contagion of adjoining anarchy. It was 
equally necessary to uphold the territorial integrity of Morocco 
against the ambitions and usurpations of third parties. The Sheri- 
fian Empire is one of the most enviable countries in the world, 
owing to its incomparable geographical position and to its 
marvellous opulence. It is a hundred times more valuable than 
Egypt or Algeria, and it was a particularly desirable object, to 
which Great Britain, ¢.g., might fairly entertain pretensions on 
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account of her acquired position. But, as we have seen, she 
abandoned them under her Agreement with us. Italy, who 
at one time cast longing eyes upon Morocco, had been induced 
to divert her ambitions towards Tripoli. German designs were 
more formidable, as she possesses the essential attributes of a 
great colonising Power, viz., overflowing industrial abundance, 
and a prolific people requiring outlets. But unfortunately for 
her, she started late in- the colonial race, and found that the 
choicest places on the planet had been already appropriated. 
One alone remained, viz., Morocco, and Morocco consequently 
became the objective of her intrigues, which, however, were in 
the first instance so discreet as to escape notice in France, in 
spite of the fact that a constant stream of geographers, travel- 
lers, bagmen, and professors had been strenuously educating 
their countrymen to look upon Morocco as a future German 
colony, while divers active associations urged the Imperial 
Government to embark on a forward policy. On this point we 
find significant evidence in the Yellow Book (i.e, the French 
Blue Book) published in 1905, in two communications sent by 
the French Ambassador in Berlin, M. Bihourd, to the French 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, which happened to synchronise with 
Anglo-French negotiations concerning Morocco. The first was 
an address from a Pan-German gathering held at Esslingen, 
appealing to the Imperial Government to turn the existing situa- 
tion to the economic advantage of Germany in Morocco, which 
was described as not only a colonisable country, but also as 
affording “an invaluable point d’appui for our fleet on one of 
the greatest ocean highways”; the petitioners pleaded that their 
Government should create a German sphere of influence in 
Western Morocco, indicating, various places which might be 
profitably occupied, on the useful precedent of Kiao-chau in 
China. M. Bihourd also forwarded a report of a meeting of 
the German Colonial Society at Stettin, which called upon the 
Government inter alia to insist that, in the event of any change 
in the status quo in Morocco in favour of France, Germany 
should receive compensations at least equal to any increase of 
French power, “compensations corresponding at once to the 
importance of her [i.e..Germany’s] economic interests, to the 
needs of her fleet for coaling-stations, and to the necessity of 
her people to expand.” At this gathering Count Pfeill declared 
that the German Empire had still an opportunity of laying hands 
on a country where the German settler could prosper, and he 
emphasised the desirability of diverting to Morocco the thirty- 
two thousand emigrants who now annually sought their fortunes 
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in the United States, while, like every other Colonial “stalwart,” he 
dwelt on the importance of Morocco from the German maritime 
standpoint. A few days later there was a similar demonstration at 
Liibeck. Such addresses and exhortations were not lost upon 
the Berlin Government (if it had not prompted them), which had 
repeatedly endeavoured to extort a coaling-station from Morocco, 
unsuccessfully, however, as the Maghzen had steadily set its face 
against foreign encroachment. Germany would have been only 
too delighted to repeat the episode of Kiao-chau by seizing what 
was denied her, had not the refusal of Morocco been backed by 
the support of England, for very intelligible reasons. What was 
not, however, feasible at the moment might become more feasible 
later on. If Germany could once succeed in securing a footing 
in Morocco, and in directing her emigrants to that country, she 
might hope in less than twenty years to create a formidable 
German colony alongside of Algeria. 

Against this alarming possibility a solid bulwark was erected 
by the Anglo-French and Franco-Spanish Agreements of 1904, 
which were negotiated between the three Powers without refer- 
ence to other Governments. The Yellow Book barely mentions 
the conversation between the German Ambassador in Paris, 
Prince Radolin, and M. Delcassé. The Agreement of April 8 
was published a few days later in the Fournal Officiel, without 
formal notification to other Powers, a proceeding for which 
there was no necessity, as it exclusively concerned the in- 
terests and rights of the high contracting parties; but, as we 
shall see, Germany made this omission a pretext for ignoring the 
whole transaction, and for reopening the problems disposed 
of in the two Agreements. At the moment, however, she did 
nothing. On April 12, 1904, four days after the signature of the 
Agreement, our Ambassador in Berlin wrote: “The principal 
organs of the German Press are favourable towards the recently 
concluded Anglo-French Agreement.” On the same day the 
German Chancellor, Count Biilow, in reply to Count Reventlow, 
declared : “ We have no reason to suppose that this Agreement is 
directed against any other Power whatsoever, and from the 
German standpoint we have no objections to offer.” Two days 
later Count Reventlow returned to the charge, declaring that the 
Agreement had been received in Germany with a feeling of 
bewilderment and discouragement, to which the Chancellor 
replied: “Count Reventlow thinks that we ought to have pre- 
vented other Powers from acquiring a greater position in Morocco 
than ourselves. That can only mean that we ought to have 
insisted on securing a slice of Morocco, upon which I would ask 
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the Count one simple question, What would he have advised if a 
demand of that nature had been resisted ? Would he have urged 
me to draw the sword?” | 

This was a highly significant dialogue, showing as it did that 
Germany did not deem the moment opportune for an adventur- 
ous policy ; and she would doubtless have maintained this attitude 
had the existing balance of European power been maintained. 
Nearly a year passed without any exchange of views concerning 
Morocco between Paris and Berlin. On February 4, 1905, our 
Foreign Minister learnt that the German chargé d'affaires at 
Tangier had been told by Count Bilow that the Imperial 
Government had no cognisance of the Anglo-French or the 
Franco-Spanish Agreements. M. Delcassé was amazed. He 
instructed the French Ambassador in Berlin to recall his conver- 
sation with Prince Radolin, the German Ambassador in Paris, his 
communication to the Imperial Chancery, as also the trouble that 
he had taken to acquaint the German Government with the terms 
of the Anglo-French Agreement before publication, and the 
satisfactory assurances he had then received. M. Bihourd 
replied in a long telegram containing an accurate conspectus of 
the diplomatic position. Germany intended to ignore the Agree- 
ment because it had not been formally notified. She would not 
take the trouble either to contest or to discuss it. It was more 
convenient to ignore French views of Morocco in order to give 
effect to her own. Already the German Emperor had resolved 
on his journey to Tangier. Let me quote M. Bihourd, who 
fully appreciated the position : 

it appears to me beyond all doubt that the Imperial Government intends 
to take advantage of present circumstances in order to further the interests 
and to gratify the amour propre of Germany. Circumstances are especially 
favourable to her. For about a year public opinion has been aroused on the 
subject of Morocco. German merchants have set forth their grievances in 
highly coloured terms, and the Chancellor has been reproached by various 
political parties with the effacement of Germany ; the difficulties and reverses 
of Russia have stimulated German aspirations, as the Press openly declares 
that the Dual Alliance has received a deep wound during the Manchurian 
campaign. . . .« In such circumstances German diplomacy may hope to secure 
some advantages in the Moroccan question. 


Our Ambassador spoke to the point. The defeat of Russia 
gave wings to German diplomacy. A year before, our ally, al- 
though already involved in her terrible war with Japan, was still 
a Power to be reckoned with. Now she was little better than a 
battered ruin, and Wilhelm II. could beat the big drum at Tangier 
without any fear of the Tsar’s veto. As all the world knows, he 
went there, and France remained stupefied during several months, 
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His actual speech at Tangier, of which there is no official text, is of 
small importance. He proclaimed commercial liberty, the inde- 
pendence of the Sultan, and the territorial integrity of Morocco 
—superfluous declarations, as all these principles were already 
categorically assured by the Anglo-French Agreement. The real 
significance of the demonstration lay in the demeanour of the 
Emperor, who wished the world to know that Germany paid no 
attention to what had been done by other Powers, and that she 
intended to deal directly with a Sultan completely emancipated 
from foreign tutelage, without regard to any anterior arrange- 
ments, which were all the more negligible from her standpoint 
as they had not been formally brought to her notice. Such 
was the meaning of this demonstration, the success of which 
must have exceeded the most sanguine expectations. Great 
Britain was seriously perturbed, and British newspapers pub- 
lished indignant articles. But the Jupiter of Tangier was not 
considering the susceptibilities of British public opinion so much 
as the wishes of his own people, upon whom his “ pilgrimage of 
passion” produced, as might have been expected, an explosive 
and electrifying effect. The German, as a general rule, lacks 
both moderation and tact. The Imperial adventure opened 
the floodgates of jeers, insults, and provocation. France was 
flabbergasted. For thirty years our politics had run in the 
narrowest Parliamentary, provincial, and parochial grooves, 
Scarcely one Frenchman in a hundred knew that there 
was a Morocco question, while to the majority of our people 
Morocco was an unknown land which they could hardly 
have located on the map. They were amazed to learn that 
the German Emperor was threatening us because we had 
not dealt with the Moroccan question according to his views. 
The Chamber of Deputies was no less startled, and public 
agitation found expression in the vehement and reproachful 
inquiries addressed to the Foreign Minister. M. Delcassé might 
have said that had he invited Germany to discuss the subject of 
our recent agreement with Great Britain he would thereby have 
invited her to claim her share, and it was the intrusion of 
Germany into Morocco which was above all things desirable to 
avoid. His prescience may have been at fault, as he had not 
foreseen the annihilation of Russia by Japan. But who had had 
an inkling of it? And if Russia had preserved her strength who 
would have reproached him? Heabstained from saying this be- 
cause it was impossible to say it. The Prime Minister, M. Rouvier, 
it is true, hazarded a reference to Mukden, which was almost 
as soon withdrawn. M. Delcassé was content to point out that 
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he had given in Paris, and had caused to be given in Berlin, all 
the explanations required on the Moroccan Agreement, and if 
in spite of these precautions any misunderstandings existed he 
was prepared to dissipate them, and he left the tribune with 
this sentence, “I can add nothing useful to these explanations. 
A Foreign Minister has not the privilege of speaking unre- 
servedly in Parliament,” without evoking a single cheer. He 
was obviously condemned bya panic-stricken House. It was 
only, however, two months later that M. Delcassé was executed. 
In the interval the Moroccan controversy had assumed, especially 
in Germany, a menacing bitterness. German diplomacy, which 
in 1904 had found nothing to complain of in the Agreement of 
April 8, devoted itself to discovering grievances which had not 
been previously perceived, and which were thus summarised by 
Count Bilow in the Reichstag : 

(1) The Anglo-French Agreement had injured or menaced the 
rights recognised by the International Conference of Madrid in 
1880, and the treaty between Germany and Morocco of July 2, 
1891. 

(2) France had never communicated the Agreement “in a 
serious or sufficient manner.” 

(3) That France desired to lay hands on Morocco surrep- 
titiously was proved by the language of the French Minister, who 
had represented to the Sultan that France had a mandate from 
Europe. 

These accusations will not bear scrutiny. There was no con- 
nection whatsoever between the questions dealt with at the 
International Conference of Madrid in 1880 and the Agreements 
of 1904. Every guarantee, collective or individual, sanctioned 
at this Conference remained unaffected by the Agreement, as did 
all treaties between Morocco and other countries. Germany re- 
tained every right and interest unimpaired, in exactly the same 
way as France and England retained their rights, neither more 
nor less. 

It is true that France did not communicate the Agreements of 
1904 to the German Government, any more than England or 
Spain did, against whom Germany made no complaint. Why 
should she ? France, England, and Spain had special local rights 
in Morocco, long-standing, and of a definite character. They were 
fully justified in concluding a mutual arrangement with regard 
to those rights among themselves and for themselves ; and so long 
as the rights of Germany were unaffected there were no reasons 
to inform Germany. If France desired to make an agreement, ¢.g., 
with the Negus of Abyssinia, would she be obliged to inform 
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Germany first? The case of Morocco is similar. France’s 
agreements with England and Spain were notified to none of the 
Great Powers (although the latter had commercial interests in 
Morocco), neither to Russia, Austria, Italy, nor the United States, 
not one of whom complained of this neglect. France had, how- 
ever, made one single exception, and that was in Germany's 
favour. In a conversation with the German Ambassador on the 
subject of Morocco M. Delcassé had described the general course 
of the negotiations and of their object, and the French Am- 
bassador at Berlin had been instructed to communicate the 
substance of this conversation direct to the German Chancellor. 
Alone of all the Powers Germany had been informed by France 
of the scope of the agreements, and Germany was the only one 
to complain! If ever the expression querelle d’Allemand was 
justifiable it was in this case. 

I will now deal with the third complaint, based on an invention 
of the Moroccan Sultan, and perfidiously exploited by German 
diplomacy. M. Saint-René Taillandier, the representative of 
France, had been sent to Fez in order to elaborate, in concert 
with the Mahkzen, the reforms referred to in Article 2 of the 
Agreement of April 8. The Sultan entered into these negotia- 
tions with the greatest reluctance. After the demonstration at 
Tangier he threw himself into the arms of Germany, and cyni- 
cally accused the French Minister of having stated that France 
was the mandataire of Europe, and that it was in that capacity 
that she proposed certain reforms. The French Government 
immediately published a categorical denial. But the Sultan’s 
accusation was too useful to the German Government to be cast 
aside, and the German White-Book mentions it in a highly 
characteristic manner. The Chancellor informed Prince Radolin 
of the German point of view, and had the effrontery to say : 


M. Delcassé denies having given such instructions, or that these instructions 
were carried out by the Minister. The contrary allegation, viz., that M. 
Saint-René Taillandier had openly and expressly declared himself to be the 
mandataire of the European Powers, seems, however, to rest on such a 
solid foundation that it is impossible to “pass to the order of the day” 
without further remarks. 

It is unusual to publish a despatch containing a direct insult 
to the French Government. It is as inexcusable as it is unex- 
ampled. 

But Germany despised all precautions. Her demands became 
more pressing as France retreated. In order to defend himself 
against the reproach of intentional omission which Germany was 
using against him, M. Delcassé instructed the French Ambassador 
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in Berlin to communicate a note of his conversation with Prince 
Radolin ; but the German Under-Secretary of State, Herr von 
Mihlberg, refused to receive it. Negotiations were practically 
brokenoff. M. Bihourd became alarmed by this persistent silence, 
and wrote as follows to his Government on April 28, 1905 : 


The Imperial Government shows no anxiety to answer the question which 
your Excellency at Paris and I at Berlin have both clearly presented to 
him. This silence is in complete accord with the policy proclaimed by 
the Chancellor to the Reichstag and by the Emperor at Tangier. The object 
of adopting this attitude is to afford complete satisfaction to the national 
amour propre, and to meet the complaints of German merchants and manu- 
facturers, who declare that their interests have been sacrificed. ... The 
entourage of the Sovereign contains warlike elements, who point out that the 
Dual Alliance has received a severe blowin Manchuria. Under these circum- 
stances it is not difficult to show that the present moment is propitious for an 
armed attack upon France, 


As the Ambassador said in another despatch, direct negotia- 
tions were rendered impossible by Germany’s refusal to listen. 
The French Government had asked the German Government 
what they desired and what they complained of. The German 
Government made no reply; but this enigmatic silence served 
its purpose. Germany desired a Conference, and in order to 
have a Conference it was necessary to expel M. Delcassé, who 
held firm to his position, and showed no intention of yielding. 
Six weeks after the Imperial tour to Tangier he sent the follow- 
ing instructions to the French Minister at Fez : 


You will make a categorical declaration to Ben Sliman [the Foreign 
Minister of the Mahkzen] that there can no more be a Power intermediary 
between the French and the Moroccan Government than there is a district 
intermediary between Morocco and the French dominion of Algeria. France 
is the only country which has a common frontier with Morocco. The Moorish 
Government knows the obligations imposed upon it by this fact—obligations 
which it has not fulfilled. 

This language does honour to its author under circumstances 
so unfavourable to a heroic attitude. But he stood alone. His 
colleagues, depressed by the dread of “an adventurous policy,” 
lived in a state of moral trepidation, which disposed them to 
make every conceivable concession. . 

Germany did her best to foment this panic. A distinguished 
emissary, Prince Henckel of Donnersmarck, a former intimate 
of Bismarck, and a depositary of the Bismarckian tradition, 
arrived in Paris, and went from salon to salon, from newspaper 
to newspaper, saying everywhere, “Take care; the situation is 
horribly critical. You have not a moment to lose. Germany 
has decided on war. If you resist her demands, German troops 
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will cross the frontier before you receive the slightest warning.” 
It was untrue. Germany had no more intention of making war 
than we had, and, as we shall see, she had excellent reasons for 
avoiding war. But it paid her to bluff us out of the game. 

Our panic-stricken Cabinet resolved to sacrifice M. Delcassé to 
the German Moloch. This surrender of a French Minister on 
the demand of a foreign Government is a fact unprecedented in 
our history, and of all our mortifications it is perhaps the most 
disgraceful. France has suffered more terrible disasters, but we 
must distinguish between misfortune and disgrace. The expul- 
sion of M. Delcassé was a base and degrading action of which 
France will never think without a blush. 

In Germany the episode was hailed as a triumph. The 
Emperor, to mark his delight at this diplomatic victory, raised 
the Chancellor (Count Bilow) to the rank of prince. The 
Emperor’s grandfather had given the same reward to Bis- 
marck for creating the German Empire! In France the 
humiliation was forgotten in the ensuing crisis. Most 
people believed in the imminence of war, and for several 
days the corridors of the Chamber were the scene of much 
emotion. Frenchmen were misinformed as to the intentions of 
Germany. She had no intention of attacking us. But the expul- 
sion of M. Delcassé had enabled her to gauge the lengths to which 
she might go. Instead of resting satisfied with her victory, she 
increased her demands and raised her tone. She had suggested 
to the Sultan of Morocco the idea of an international Conference, 
and the Sultan, whowas then entirely devoted to her, at once issued 
the invitation. M. Rouvier, who was Foreign Minister as well as 
Premier, objected. He told the German Ambassador, “I gather 
from allyour declarations that you wish tooppose all our proposals. 
How can we go to the Conference knowing that all our proposals 
will be opposed by Germany? Therefore before going further I 
should like to know what are Germany’s views as to the reforms;”’ 
to which the Ambassador replied, without a further word of 
explanation, “We insist on the Conference. If it does not take 
place, things remain in statu quo, and please understand that we 
stand behind Morocco.” M. Rouvier defended himself as well 
as he could. Before assenting to the Conference he asked for 
the programme. Germany refused to listen. “You must first 
agree to the Conference, and we will discuss the programme 
afterwards.” This was the only answer vouchsafed to our 
Foreign Office. The communications which the Chancellor 
made to the German Ambassador at Paris are more explicit. At 
this point the German White-book becomes more instructive than 
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the French Yellow-book. Here, for example, is a truly astonish- 
ing passage taken from a despatch of Count Bilow to Prince 
Radolin, June 12, 1905: 

This task, the organisation of the police, so far as concerns the districts 
on the Algerian boundary, would naturally be confided to France alone. 
On the other hand, there is no reason why France alone should be 
entrusted with the task in distant districts, especially in territories on the 
Atlantic coast. In these regions it would seem more natural that the police 
reforms considered necessary should be confided to several Powers. 

Germany desired the Conference in order to secure her double 
object, viz., to establish herself on the Atlantic coast of Morocco 
and to oblige France to break her agreement with England. 
The latter goal is clearly revealed in M. Bihourd’s account of 
his interview with the Chancellor. 

Prince Biilow has long expressed his desire to re-establish the best 

relations with France. He has explained to me how the Conference would 
promote this object. Without wishing to make any personal attack, he 
declared to me that Germany could not do to-day what she might certainly 
have done a year ago, and, he added, smiling, what she might do perhaps in 
a year. 
That meant, in other words, “As long as you go hand in hand 
with England, expect nothing from us, but the moment you leave 
them we are prepared to be your best friends.” The French 
Government accepted some of Germany’s demands, but refused 
to abandon the entente with England, for which our Government 
deserves some credit. 

We could no doubt have prevented the Conference. England 
had at the outset returned a dry refusal to the Sultan’s invitation. 
If we had wished it, Russia, the United States, Italy, Spain, and 
several other Powers would likewise have refused, and the Con- 
ference would never have met, but in that event we should have 
resumed our (éte-d-téte with Germany, irritated, disappointed, 
vindictive, and rendered all the more formidable by having cap- 
tured the Moroccan Government. At that juncture it appeared 
wiser to assent to the Conference (which we agreed to with all 
the more confidence as we were assured of the support of a con- 
siderable majority of the Powers), after coming to a previous 
agreement with Germany as to a preparatory programme, which 
gave rise to no objection in principle, but was destined to give 
rise to many difficulties on points of detail. 

It might have been expected that the relations between the two 
Governments would now become less strained, and that they 
would act cordially together. Nothing ofthe kind. The German 
is naturally immoderate in success. The more you yield to him 
the more insolent he becomes, In the communication which 
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followed hard upon the Agreement of September 28, 1905, Prince 
Bilow made this statement : 


There are two aspects to the Moroccan question—first, Morocco ; second, 
general politics. We have considerable commercial interests in Morocco. 
We have always insisted, and still insist, on their maintenance. In the domain 
of general politics we have been confronted by a policy working for our isola- 
tion of a distinctly hostile character. The Moroccan affair was the most 

ecent and most characteristic manifestation of this policy, and it has given 
us an occasion for making the proper reply. 


This very clear avowal meant that Germany went to the 
Algeciras Conference with intentions frankly hostile to France, 
with the object of securing a double revenge, viz., her own 
intrusion in Morocco and the confusion of France before the 
great Powers. This hostility was still more pronounced in the 
inspired German Press—vide Dr. Schiemann, the confidant of the 
Emperor William, in the Kreuz Zeitung : 


The French imagine that everything is settled by Delcassé’s departure. 
They think it very tactless of us to harp on old grievances, and consider that 
they have made us a great concession in consenting to the Algeciras Confer- 
ence. On the contrary, it is we who have afforded them a means of escape. 
We could have obtained as many concessions as we wished direct from the 
Sultan of Morocco without French assistance. But we preferred not to 
accept them, and adhere to our former programme. 


Herr Delbriick, on the other hand, threatened us with instant 
war if the Conference did not give Germany what she wanted. 


In a few weeks [he wrote] we shall know if the Western Powers are firmly 
determined to act independently of Germany. If they are, then the decision 
rests with the sword. They may in the end concede to Germany what is due 
alike to her might and her right. If they do not the German people will 


understand that the struggle is no longer over Morocco, but for the future of 
Germany. 


It was under such auspices that the Conference opened on 
January 16, 1906. Germany had appointed two of her most 
arrogant and violent diplomatists, viz, Herr von Radowitz, 
German Ambassador at Madrid, and Count Tattenbach. But 
although, like their foreign colleagues, invested with full powers, 
they were mere interpreters and mouthpieces of the Emperor, who 
was, in fact, the real representative of Germany. -His presence 
was felt at every deliberation. As the Conference originated in 
a German plot, he wished to lead it along the path which he had 
prescribed, But his hopes were cruelly disappointed. 

He had counted on attracting into his orbit Russia, Italy, 
Spain, Austria, and the United States, who, together with Belgium, 
Holland, and Sweden, on whom he thought he could rely, 
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would have constituted a large German majority producing the 
most satisfactory results. It was a wonderful piece of self- 
deception. The Tangier explosion had been very severely con- 
demned by every State in Europe, as was shown by the selection 
of delegates, Russia, Italy, and the United States, inter alia, being 
represented at the Conference by avowed opponents of the 
German pretensions. It is needless to say that England was 
from the beginning pledged to support the views of France. 
Sir Arthur Nicolson made so little concealment of his instructions 
that he told the German delegate, Herr von Radowitz, who had 
asked for his support, “ My policy is too closely bound up with 
that of France to enable me to act as the mouthpiece of your 
proposals to her.” As for Spain, she was linked to the cause of 
France by the community of interests in Morocco, and by pre- 
vious agreements. Austria-Hungary was the solitary supporter 
of Germany, and even she was so conciliatory as to irritate 
Germany. 

I cannot enter upon a detailed account of the Algeciras Con- 
ference. It is enough to say that German diplomacy, grievously 
disconcerted by the unsuspected disposition of the delegates, fell 
much below expectations. It had counted on a diplomatic court 
of justice before which France and her policy would be brought 
up for judgment. It might have been expected that Germany 
would take the initiative and propose subjects for discussion, 
She did nothing of the kind. For two months she prompted 
other Powers to bring forward propositions, but produced nothing 
on her own account. On the other hand, she was continually 
raising objections to other people’s suggestions. Her attitude 
was evasive, negative, and artificial. She made free use of false 
news and of insidious proposals. The German official Wolff 
Agency was guilty of such an impudent falsification of the account 
of one of the sittings as to revolt the diplomatic body for a 
whole week. She sought to detach Spain from France by offer- 
ing her the preponderant réle in Morocco, but Spain would not 
listen. With us she made use alternately of intimidation and 
deceit. She tried to induce the French plenipotentiaries to come 
to a previous agreement as to the agenda. Our plenipotentiaries 
were somewhat too ready to countenance this dangerous 
manoeuvre, although they steadily sustained our interests and 
our rights. It is only just to say that MM. Revoil and Regnault 
presented and maintained the French point of view with admir- 
able tact, firmness, and skill. There are grounds for asserting 
that had France wished to take advantage of the favourable 
disposition of England, Russia, Italy, Spain, and the United 
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States, she could easily have induced the Conference to ratify 
purely and simply the Agreements of 1904. But this diplomatic 
victory would have been more dangerous than a defeat. The 
decisions of a Congress or a Conference are only valuable so far 
as they are accepted unanimously by all the conferring States. Ger- 
many would have dissented, and her dissent would have ipso facto 
broken up the Conference, and a most dangerous situation would 
have ensued. It was therefore necessary to find a solution 
which, while granting nothing to Germany, “ saved her face” by 
affording her the appearance of obtaining satisfaction, and thus 
enabled her to affix her signature to the Agreement known as the 
Act of Algeciras. It gave Germany no share in Morocco, no 
zone of influence, nor the sphere which she had reserved for 
herself on the Atlantic. It did not even accord her a place in the 
organisation of the police ; but, on the other hand, it “interna- 
tionalised’? Morocco and deprived France of her previous 
preponderant and privileged situation. Neither side could 
congratulate themselves on the result. 

As we have seen, German policy in Morocco was not only 
inspired by a desire to secure a sphere of influence in Morocco, 
as the main object of her campaign was the destruction of the 
Anglo-French entente. The rapprochement between these two 
nations was admittedly the severest check sustained by the German 
Emperor since he came to the throne. For many years he had 
openly and ostentatiously overwhelmed France with courtesies of 
allkinds. He was interested in our art and in our industry, and 
when any eminent Frenchman died he hastened to share the 
general grief. He was undoubtedly seeking a rapprochement with 
France which at the opportune moment could be transformed 
into an alliance—a policy which was all the more plausible 
because we were in acute antagonism with England in almost 
every part of the globe, and Anglophobia was so widespread as 
to justify the German Emperor’s belief in his ability to organise 
a European coalition against England. 

Wilhelm II. had inherited a mighty empire founded on 
“ methods of barbarism,” or, in the Bismarckian phrase, on blood 
and iron. He desired to enlarge its destiny, and while maintain- 
ing his great military machine at concert pitch, he did everything 
to stimulate the economic activity of Germany, and under his 
inspiration her trade and industry gradually spread over the 
world. He was ina sense the second founder of the German 
Empire, and he embodied his policy in the famous phrase 
“ world-policy.” If the French democracy, which has exhausted 
itself in miserable squabbles during thirty years, were capable of 
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observation, it would learn a great lesson by contrasting the 
fruitfulness of this great Imperialist with its own sterility. 
Millions and millions of German workmen live and thrive on 
the viaticum provided by the Emperor, whose historic mol, 
“Our future lies upon the water,” gave birth to the German 
mercantile marine and the German navy, whose marvellous 
growth has been among the wonders of the world. It encourages 
Germans to dream already of the day when their battleships will 
dispute the Empire of the Seas with the British. 

There is some risk in giving such hostages to fortune. The 
simultaneous industrial and maritime development of Germany 
must inevitably lead to aconflict with England, because Germany 
has grown at the expense of England, and British trade has 
paid the piper. The difference in wages enables German in- 
dustry to rroduce more cheaply and to sell more cheaply than 
their British rivals, and thus German commerce is steadily 
encroaching on British commerce in all the markets of the 
world, and the hated and ubiquitous trade-mark “ Made in 
Germany” arouses the commercial and patriotic indignation of 
Englishmen. The two Powers have been frequently on the verge 
of rupture during recent years, and then for a time the clouds 
have been dissipated and the horizon has cleared. But these 
are Only temporary phases in a problem which can hardly be 
solved peacefully. Superficial observers regard the recent visit 
of the German Emperor to England and the cordial reception 
which he received as opening an era of better feeling between 
the two countries, while simpletons have gone so far as to speak 
of an Anglo-German alliance, without, however, specifying its 
objects. Such fancies are not worth considering. It is an 
inflexible law that every nation is governed by its interests. 
Powers cannot be turned from those interests either by gushing 
newspaper articles, the personal friendship of Sovereigns, or 
the superficial amiabilities of politicians, If England does 
not crush Germany she will be devoured by Germany. This 
“irrepressible conflict” explains Wilhelm II.’s desperate efforts 
to provide Germany with a formidable fleet which in ten 
years will be the equal of the British Navy. But in order 
to succeed in his gigantic enterprise he must range against 
England something beyond the strength of Germany, and 
that something is the support of French arms by land and 
sea. Consequently the Anglo-French Agreement was a very 
bitter pill. But it is as well to bear in mind that the Kaiser’s 
irritation did not change his policy towards France, but 


only his tactics. He had tried unsuccessfully to win our 
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country by excessive amiability. He now endeavoured to 
intimidate us, and it was with this object that he threatened us 
at Tangier, and that German diplomacy and the German Press 
took the offensive. That he succeeded in some measure is proved 
by the enforced resignation of M. Delcassé and subsequent con- 
cessions. But to the reiterated demand that we should break 
with England our Prime Minister, M. Rouvier, offered a resolute 
resistance. For the moment Franco-German relations wore a 
critical complexion, and it has been freely stated that we were 
within an ace of war during the Morocco crisis. I do not 
believe this, though I understand those who do believe it, as it is 
vraisemblable. 

But although there may have been no serious danger of 
war, French policy in Morocco has throughout been pursued 
by the preconceived and systematic hostility of Germany. The 
Sultan did not realise the mortifications sustained by Teutonic 
diplomacy. He had grasped but one fact, viz., that the German 
Emperor had proclaimed himself the protector of his indepen- 
dence, and from that moment he and his Government regarded 
themselves as absolved from any restraint towards us. After the 
Imperial pilgrimage to Tangier, and still more after the Algeciras 
Conference, which in the eyes of the Moorish Government had 
destroyed the Anglo-French and Franco-Spanish Agreements, 
Morocco, feeling that Germany stood by her side, adopted a 
callous indifference towards France, whom there was no further 
necessity to consider, as she was ex hypothesi bridled by her 
German neighbour. Needless to say, the insolence of the central 
Government was reflected in the attitude of the local Governors, 
and in that of the tribal chiefs, who one and all treated France as an 
enemy to be insulted and defied with impunity. Then ensued the 
lamentable series of aggressions and outrages, finally culminating 
in the massacre of Casablanca. There have been few more painful 
incidents than M. Pichon’s narration in the Chamber of Deputies 
of the circumstances attending the murder of Dr. Mauchamp, 
and the many insolent and humiliating refusals of the Moorish 
authorities to make reparation, while on the attempted assassina- 
tion of another French subject, M. Lassalles, our demand for the 
dismissal of the responsible officials was contemptuously refused 
in the most public manner. This constant and growing hos- 
tility coincided with clandestine appeals for the assistance of 
Germany, and German inspiration may be detected in many of 
the most hostile acts from which we have suffered. In this 
connection there is a very interesting document in the official 
Yellow Book, viz., a letter from a Sheik summoning one of the 
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more tranquil tribes to rise, saying “ I’habitude au Maroc est que 
’Empereur charge toujours une nation de ses affaires... . Le 
Sultan a comme amis depuis l’année derniére les Allemands, qui 
sont trés puissants.” (It is the custom of the Sultan to entrust 
his affairs to some other Power. . . . For the last year the Sultan 
has enjoyed the friendship of the Germans, who are very 
powerful.) It was a certain sinister German who excited the 
local fanatics against Dr. Mauchamp at Marakesh, and it was 
another German, called Oppenheim,* who made it his business 
to distribute incendiary appeals among the Algerian tribes. Had 
Germany been reproached with these occurrences, she would 
doubtless have answered, It is nothing to do with me—a state- 
ment which might have been technically correct, though funda- 
mentally false. 

Our painful experiences have not proved an unmixed evil, be- 
cause they finally compelled the French Government to take the 
necessary measures to open the eyes of the Moors to the truth. 
Hitherto we had met provocation and outrage by diplomatic 
representations and derisory demonstrations, such as the despatch 
of two or three cruisers to Tangier and the occupation of Oudja 
—inoffensive measures which merely excited the ridicule of the 
tribes, who only understand one argument—i.e., force. Every 
injury should be followed by a sharp, strong blow. Although 
our punitive expeditions to Casablanca and across the Algerian 
frontier cannot be regarded as miracles of military energy, they 
have nevertheless served to dissipate the mirage which has cost 
us sO many insults. The hostility of the Maghzen reposed on 
its faith in external assistance, which has been found wanting. 
The anticipated support of Germany was not forthcoming. 
Germany has made no sign. Moreover, in reply to our notifica- 
tion of our military movements, Germany said, “So be it.” Her 
attitude has been a bitter and illuminating disappointment to the 
Sultan. It has cured the Moroccans of their illusions, and has 
given them a juster appreciation of actualities. 

Ido not propose to consider the claims and prospects of the com- 
peting Sultans now engaged in a fraternal fight for the sovereignty, 
because our course of action will be determined by subsequent 
events. But in any case we shall continue the work of pacifica- 
tion. Critics of our policy affirm and reaffirm that we shall never 
be able to do anything with an irreconcilable and fanatical 
people. This may be so as regards the minority, who abhor all 

* It would be interesting to know whether this individual is the same as 


the agent employed by the German Consul-General at Cairo on similar work 
in Egypt, or whether it is only a namesake.—EDITOR J. &. 
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foreigners ; but it is not extravagant to hope that as the majority 
realise that they have far more to gain from the establishment 
of a reasonable amount of peace and order, they will ultimately 
regard the policy of pacific penetration with different eyes to 
what they do at present. We have one great asset on our side 
in the shape of native avarice, and the development of desires of 
all kinds, which can only be satisfied by foreign trade. 

Morocco will eventually become what nature has always in- 
tended that she should become—an extension of Algeria. French 
trade, which, in spite of our lamentable position of recent years, 
equals and even surpasses the total trade of all foreign Powers, 
may anticipate continual expansion. Is this, it may be asked, the 
only benefit we shall derive from all our sacrifices? Other ad- 
vantages will no doubt come in time, but it may be wiser to 
allow time to accomplish its purpose before discussing them. 


JULES DELAFoSSE, Deputé du Calvados. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT IRELAND 


THE rapid development of crime and lawlessness throughout 
many parts of Ireland during the last twelve months has now 
attained such alarming proportions that it is high time for a 
real and determined effort, not merely to arouse the conscience 
and intelligence of the people of Great Britain to a true sense of 
the situation, but also to force home the responsibility to the 
proper quarter. The present Chief Secretary for Ireland, in the 
course of the debate upon the Address in the House of Commons 
on February 13 last year, in the first speech delivered by him after 
his appointment, declared that he rejoiced to think at all events 
that when he came into this office Ireland was in a state of compara- 
tive peace and comparative crimelessness. This declaration was 
substantially accurate, and was at least free from the rhetorical 
exaggeration which characterised his subsequent assurance that 
Ireland was then in a more peaceful condition than it had ever been 
at any period during the last six hundred years. What is the position 
at this present moment ? It was happily summarised by the Liberal 
Attorney-General for Ireland when in December last he publicly 
stated that the condition of things in certain parts of Ireland was 
worse than anything to be found amongst the savages of West 
Africa. It is no exaggeration to say that throughout the west 
and south the law of the land is paralysed, the King’s Writ 
is suspended, and the law of the United Irish League reigns 
alone and supreme. Its courts have usurped the jurisdiction of 
the ordinary tribunals, their proceedings are daily chronicled in 
the local press, and their sentences and decrees enforced by open 
and flagrant boycotting and intimidation. Malicious injuries to 
person and property are of frequent occurrence, many attempts 
at assassination have taken place, and that peculiarly cowardly 
and cruel form of crime, the maiming of cattle, is again becoming 
prevalent. The use of firearms as a weapon for outrage and 
intimidation is generalin many parts of the country, the malicious 
hring of hay-barns and hay-ricks is growing as common as cattle- 
driving, and what is perhaps the most suggestive and alarming 
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feature in the entire situation is the absolute impunity which the 
criminal and law-breaker seem to enjoy, as they pursue their task 
in the broad light of day, and without even the slightest semblance 
of disguise, because in the terrible category of agrarian crime 
which has disfigured the country within the last twelve months 
I can hardly recall one single instance in which the efforts of the 
Irish Executive and police have prosecuted to conviction any 
solitary person. 

Upon Sunday, November 17 last, in broad daylight, and in the 
presence of a police patrol and a large congregation, a deliberate 
attempt was made to assassinate Mr. Blake White and his aged 
mother as they emerged from the gates of the chapel in which 
they had been attending public worship. Two months have 
elapsed since the perpetration of that cowardly and diabolical 
crime, and yet up to this very hour the police have been un- 
able to make a single individual amenable to justice for an 
outrage in which several persons participated, and of which 
there was a host of eye-witnesses. Within the last few months two 
desperate attempts have been made by the use of explosives to 
sacrifice life and property, with the result that even yet the police 
apparently remain without the slightest clue to the perpetrators. 
As I write these lines I have before me the issue of the Irish Times 
of the day, in which are recorded some of the more serious 
crimes of the preceding few days, and I quote them here as a 
fair illustration of events now almost of daily occurrence. Inthe 
county of Clare a member of the county council was waylaid on 
the public highway by four ruffians, one of whom shot him in the 
breast at such close quarters that his clothing was actually singed. 
In Scariff, in the same county, the house of a district councillor 
was fired into, two gun-shots passing through the front window 
into the kitchen, where three inmates of the house were seated at 
the fire. At Gort, in the county of Galway, a man who was 
engaged with some others in felling some trees which he had 
purchased on Lord Gough’s property was set on by an armed 
mob of nearly two hundred persons, who fired a volley at the 
workers, two of whom were, according to the report, wounded 
by the discharge. At Loughrea, in the same county, a place 
which has become a hot-bed of crime ever since the cowardly 
compromise of the law by the Irish Executive on the 
occasion of the notoricus eviction of Ward, the house of a 
labourer was attacked and two shots fired through his window. 
At Geevagh, in the county of Sligo, a process-server, though 
guarded by an escort of six police, was compelled, with his 
escort, to retreat in the face of a large mob which had gathered 
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to resist him in the execution of his duty. The processes were 
next placed in registered letters and entrusted for delivery to 
the local postmen, who were likewise routed, despite the presence 
of an escort. A second attempt was then made by the postmen, 
and although upon this occasion they had the protection of a 
large force of police, both officers and men, the constabulary 
actually withdrew in the presence of a hostile crowd, and the 
King’s writs remain as yet unserved. 

One case of malicious injury, in which the sum of {900 
compensation was awarded within the last few weeks at the 
Limerick Quarter Sessions for the alleged malicious firing of 300 
tons of hay and the hay-barn, deserves more than a passing 
notice. The applicant was a Mr. Bentley, who claimed in his 
capacity as secretary and treasurer of the parochial vestry of 
the Protestant church of the parish of Cahirconlish, in the 
county of Limerick, A man named Bourke had been in the 
occupation of a small cottage, the property of the vestry, and 
had taken in a lodger to live with him, but when Bourke gave 
up possession the lodger refused to leave, with the result that the 
rector and the vestry of the parish were compelled to have 
recourse to the law, and ultimately recovered possession by 
legal process of ejectment. The cottage, however, was found to 
have been wrecked, and workmen brought out from Limerick to 
repair it were hooted through the village and refused accommoda- 
tion by the inhabitants. The rector, the Rev. Mr. Lynch, was 
examined, and swore that the feeling had been hostile to him 
since the law proceedings, and that at the moment he was 
giving his evidence his life was threatened. He also swore 
that his wife and himself were hooted through the village, 
and evidence to the same effect was given by the applicant 
Bentley in reference to his wife and himself. At the recent 
January Quarter Sessions held at Birr, in King’s County, one 
applicant was awarded £10 compensation for malicious injury 
to a foal, the uncontradicted evidence being that its thigh-bone 
had been cut clean through and the leg left hanging by a single 
tendon. Another applicant was awarded a similar sum for injury 
to a mare, which had one knee slashed, a fetlock punctured, and 
its tail slit up. Twenty-four pounds was awarded to a third 
applicant upon proof that the tails had been cut off three of his 
cows, and that three others had had their tails slashed ; while in 
a fourth case at the same court £6 was awarded to the owner of 
a bullock whose tail had been cut off. 

These cases, which are only samples of the many similar cases 
which have occurred within the last few weeks, should supply to 
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persons resident out of Ireland some idea of the desperate and 
deplorable condition to which that unhappy country has been 
reduced within the last twelve months under the régime of the 
present Chief Secretary, but there are, in addition, certain 
criminal statistics which afford the most conclusive corroboration. 
Unfortunately the returns of agrarian crime which from the year 
1881 down to 1906 were continuously and regularly presented to 
Parliament were in the early part of that year, as a sop to their 
Nationalist allies, discontinued by order of the present Govern- 
ment, but owing to the energy and persistency of the Ulster 
Unionist Members of Parliament some material and striking 
figures were elicited by questions in the House of Commons. 
Replying to a question on July 25, Mr. Birrell gave the follow- 
ing return of agrarian crimes in which firearms had been used 
for the year 1906, and the corresponding available period of 
1907 : 
For the quarter ending March 31, 1906 . ‘ - 7 cases 

June 30, 1906 

Sept. 30, 1906 ; . « 6 

Dec. 31, 1906 ° : » 5 

March 31, 1907 : ‘ s a3 

June 30, 1907 . . ¢ 22 9 


I have no access to the returns for the remaining two quarters 
of the year 1907, but I have no hesitation in stating, from actual 
knowledge of contemporary events in Ireland, that the figures 
when published will show an alarming and progressive increase. 
It will, however, be noted from the figures above quoted that 
under Mr. Birrell’s administration the number of cases for the 
single quarter ending June 30, 1907, were exactly equal to the 
entire number for the whole year 1906. This startling increase 
in the number of crimes in which the effective weapons were 
firearms is a striking commentary upon the amazing and blind 
folly of the present Government in deliberately sacrificing 
the Peace Preservation Act, restricting the possession and 
use of firearms. Again, in answer to a further question, Mr. 
Birrell on August 6, 1907, stated that a comparison between 
the number of agrarian offences occurring in the six counties 
of King’s, Galway, Leitrim, Sligo, Roscommon, and: Tipperary 
for the three months ending March 31, 1906, and the similar 
period in 1907 showed that the number had increased from 
17 to 38, and I am in a position to state, though of course I 
cannot quote the exact figures, that the returns for the subsequent 
quarters of the year 1907 establish a continuing and rapid pro- 
gression, and especially in the graver and more serious forms of 
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crime. Similarly, in reply to a question on July 22, 1907, Mr. 
Birrell stated that the number of persons in Ireland under the 
constant protection of the police for the quarter ending June 30, 
1906, was 44, and under special protection by patrols 158, 
while the corresponding number for the same quarter of 1907 
was 50 and 167 respectively ; and it is perfectly safe to predict 
that it is in this special matter that the returns for the balance 
of the year 1907 will, when published, show the largest per- 
centage of increase. At the recent Winter Assizes held in the 
city of Limerick in December 1907 the presiding judge, Mr. 
Justice Andrews, said that in the case of County Clare there were 
54 specially reported cases since July 1907, as compared with 30 
for the corresponding period of 1906 ; 88 in the county of Galway, 
as compared with 55 for the same period; and in the county 
of Leitrim 20, as compared with 15. He further stated that he 
found with regret, from the returns before him, that the counties 
of Clare, Galway, Leitrim, Roscommon, and Sligo were not ina 
peaceful or satisfactory condition. 

These returns which | have quoted, incomplete though they be, 
should afford food for reflection to those who may have been 
misled by the wholesale misrepresentations as to the present con- 
dition of Ireland, for which not only the Radical Press in England, 
but also several of his Majesty’s Ministers, have been recently 
responsible, while they should at the same time earn for the 
Ulster Unionist Members the gratitude of the public, who are 
thus afforded a peep behind the curtain, and can now estimate 
at their proper value the unworthy gibes and sneers with 
which Members of Parliament, acting fearlessly in the discharge 
of their plainest duty, and in the exercise of their constitutional 
rights, were met at the lips of Mr. Birrell. It will be noted that 
this deplorable condition of things which I have endeavoured to 
lay bare is entirely independent of and apart from the existence of 
the criminal conspiracy of cattle-driving, and is a direct refutation 
of the deliberate misrepresentation that, apart from cattle-driving, 
Ireland is in a normal and peaceful condition as regards agrarian 
crime. Cattle-driving is but one of the many channels in which 
the recrudescent tyranny of the United Irish League has during 
the last twelve months been allowed with impunity to flow, though 
by its novelty and by the methods of its treatment by the Irish 
Government it has attracted special attention. Originated about 
the month of February 1907, it directly appealed to the most 
selfish instincts of an excitable and credulous peasantry, and 
spread like wildfire, until the number of cases in which this 
campaign of crime and intimidation has asserted itself has already 
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reached four hundred, though for the moment it would seem 
as if those directly responsible for its propagation—i.e., the Irish 
Parliamentary Nationalist Party—were endeavouring to effect a 
truce in respect of it under circumstances and conditions of a 
most remarkable character, to which I shall presently allude. 

There remains for consideration the question of responsibility 
for the existing condition of crime and lawlessness in Ireland, 
the entire burthen of which must be placed upon the shoulders 
of the present Irish Executive, especially the Chief Secretary— 
and for the proofs of my indictment I shall confine myself 
strictly to the speeches which he has recently delivered in 
his own defence. Mr. Birreli had two alternatives before him 
—either to cope with the situation by the prompt, courageous, 
and impartial administration and enforcement of the ordinary 
law, or by calling to its aid the special provisions which, under 
the authority of Parliament, were to be found in the Crimes 
Act. He deliberately abstained from adopting either one or the 
other. From the month of February 1997 until the present hour 
the criminal and illegal conspiracy of cattle-driving has been in 
full swing in Ireland; and not only did Mr. Birrell fail during all 
these months and until November 13 last to utter one word of 
public condemnation of this crime, but he has also throughout the 
entire period obstinately and wilfully refrained from enforcing 
the ordinary law against the persons who, by open and flagrant 
incitement of the most direct character, were primarily and 
directly responsible for its commission, while he acted with a 
semblance of fitful energy against the ignorant and humble 
peasants who allowed themselves to become the miserable dupes 
of the ringleaders in this criminal crusade. 

One elementary principle which is the very essence and 
justification of the criminal law in every civilised community 
is that under its administration all men alike, without respect of 
person, are equally amenable and answerable to its jurisdiction ; 
and it is also elementary that the man who incites to the com- 
mission of a crime is as guilty as the man who is incited by him 
to commit it. Yet in open defiance and violation of these 
principles, which have not their origin in the Crimes Act, but in 
the very earliest foundation of the common law, Mr. Birrell has 
for months allowed Members of Parliament and paid organisers 
of the United Irish League to march without let or hindrance 
throughout Ireland, proclaiming and disseminating from public 
platforms the criminal and illegal gospel of cattle-driving, while 
at the same time he was imposing upon the judges, magistrates, 
and jurors of the country the degrading and humiliating task of 
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sitting in judgment upon the wretched farm labourers who had 
weakly yielded to the incitements thus openly and with impunity 
addressed to them by Mr. Ginnell and others, who were allowed 
without challenge or contradiction to pledge their word to their 
hearers that in their advocacy of this criminal campaign they 
had the express sympathy and support of his Majesty’s Ministers. 
So notorious had this scandal become that the Lord Chief 
Justice of Ireland in the early days of last November in open court 
directed the attention of the Chief Secretary’s colleague, the 
Attorney-General for Ireland, to it when he was met with the 
amazing answer that the question of the prosecution of the 
inciters to this crime depended, not upon legal, but political 
considerations, an admission of which the true and far-reaching 
significance was only revealed when, speaking some weeks later 
upon the same platform with Mr. Birrell in Belfast, and pointing 
to that gentleman, he declared, ‘‘ There is my dictator. I take 
dictation from the Prime Minister and from the Chief Secre- 
tary, but from no one else.” Upon that same occasion the 
Chief Secretary by a transparent rhetorical artifice attempted to 
restrict his responsibility for this dereliction of his plain duty to 
enforce the ordinary law against all who had participated in its 
violation to the case of Mr. Ginnell, though it was notorious 
that Mr. Ginnell was only one of a number of Nationalist 
Members of Parliament and emissaries of the United Irish 
League who had enjoyed along with him the most absolute 
impunity for their campaign of criminal incitement. And what 
was the miserable plea that he advanced upon that occasion 
in answer to this charge even as affecting Mr. Ginnell? Why, 
forsooth, that he abstained from any prosecution of that gentle- 
man as he did not wish to gratify his imaginary aspirations for 
political martyrdom—a novel proposition in a community which 
is accustomed even to see the wishes gratified of the starving 
ticket-of-leave man who, in order to return to the shelter of his 
prison, perpetrates some fresh crime. 

In that same speech in Belfast Mr. Birrell sought to defend his 
inaction in the case of Mr. Ginnell by advancing a claim un- 
known to our constitution, and which, if once admitted, would 
prove fatal to all liberty—that of exercising his own judgment 
and discretion in suspending the operation of the law in favour 
of particular lawbreakers. Let me quote his exact words: “I 
am quite free to admit that some men may take other views, but 
we have formed the opinion that the prosecution of Mr. Ginnell 
would not forward the only object we have in view, the suppres- 
sion of this offence. After all, I suppose the man who is Chief 
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Secretary must have some discretion and be allowed occasionally 
to exercise his own judgment.” What an interesting and start- 
ling discovery in the suppression of crime! Whatan illustration 
of courage and statesmanship is to be found in this assertion of 
a right on the part of the Chief Secretary of the day to suspend 
the operation of the ordinary law of the land in favour of the 
ringleaders of a criminal conspiracy, while at the same time 
their miserable dupes are to be prosecuted with the utmost 
rigour! And, above all, what an astonishing assertion in the 
very face of the truism to which the same speaker com- 
mitted himself but a few moments afterwards, when he asked, 
“Tf I had control over the ordinary law of the land—that is, if I 
could suspend it or put it in operation just as I choose—where 
would your liberties be ?”! Well may the owners and occupiers 
of the grass-lands of Ireland ask Mr. Birrell what has become or 
is likely to become of their liberties in the face of his persistent 
refusal to put in operation the ordinary law against Mr. Ginnell 
and his associates in crime. 

The gravity of the situation thus created from a constitutional 
point of view by the open assertion by Mr. Birrell of this claim, 
unheard of as I believe it to have been in our previous political 
history, to administer the criminal law according to his own 
judgment and discretion, is emphasised by its repetition in the 
reply he gave to the deputation of Irish landowners who upon 
December 13 last presented before him so ably and so vigorously 
the existing paralysis of law in Ireland. These are his words : 
“T can say that the Government which I represent are animated 
by no consideration for any party whatsoever in Ireland, but 
that we are simply endeavouring to administer the law in the 
best way we can in the permanent interest of the country.” What is 
this but a reassertion in more insidious and therefore more 
dangerous language of a claim on behalf of the Government of 
the day to administer the law according to its own judgment and 
discretion ? I know of no method, under our constitution, of 
the administration of the law except the one, which is, or ought 
to be, wholly independent of the particular politics of any 
Government, and that is its even-handed and impartial adminis- 
tration in accordance with fixed and elementary principles of 
justice. 

There remained for Mr. Birrell only the other alternative of 
recourse to the provisions of the Crimes Act. I do not stop to 
criticise the distinction which he has always sought to draw 
between the Crimes Act and the ordinary law, although in one 
and perhaps the most important and useful of its provisions that 
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Act is as much part of the ordinary law, in every sense of the 
term, as any other Act’upon the Statute Book, but I hasten to 
consider the excuse which he has advanced for his failure«to 
apply it. Shortly stated, it amounts to a declaration that he 
would be guilty of an act of political inconsistency if he were 
now to enforce the provisions of an Act of Parliament which was 
originally limited in duration, and was only made permanent by 
a Unionist Government after a vehement opposition from the 
Liberal Party. Surely there is some great confusion here. Can 
Mr. Birrell seriously believe that Ministerial responsibility is the 
same as political partisanship, or that in a country where the 
system of party government prevails the Minister of State 
entrusted for the time being with the duty of enforcing the laws 
of the land as he finds them is entitled to suspend or brush 
aside every statute which in its passage through Parliament had 
been obstructed by the party to which he belongs? The 
Minister who thus makes his duty to the State as a whole sub- 
servient to party interests and political shibboleths betrays his 
trust and violates his oath of office. Nothing short of the 
blindest party fanaticism could have produced from Mr. Birrell 
the deliberate but dreadful declaration in his recent Belfast speech 
that never so long as he was Chief Secretary would he resort 
to special powers for the suppression of crime in Ireland, unless 
and until it was impossible to maintain law and order, and unless 
and until crime, murder, and outrage were to be found on every side. 

Contrast the position thus taken up by Mr. Birrell with that 
adopted by his leader, the present Prime Minister, in a speech 
delivered by him at Stirling on October 17, 1885, within a few 
months after he had ceased to be Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
when he declared : 

The key of the whole of this question is this, that in many parts of Ireland 
for certain classes of offences, especially offences of an agrarian character, 
they could not trust to the ordinary class of jurymen doing their duty, partly 
from ignorance, partly from prejudice, but mainly owing to the cruel and 
Overpowering system of terror under the National League. They could not 
be sure, with the clearest evidence, of being able to get a verdict. Now he 
maintained that in order to uphold the arm of justice in Ireland it was not 
merely reasonable, but necessary, to provide some measures which would 


overcome that difficulty, and it might very well have been made Aart of the 
permanent law. 


The Chief Secretary and his colleague, the Irish Attorney- 
General, have stated in the House of Commons that the applica- 
tion of the Crimes Act in former years had failed to check or 
eradicate boycotting or intimidation. I directly challenge this 
statement. What are the facts? In 1887, when a Unionist 
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Government under Mr. Balfour introduced and passed the 
Crimes Act, the number of boycotted persons in Ireland, accord- 
ing to the returns presented to Parliament, was 4835. In 1892, 
a? the direct result of the application of the Crimes Act, the 
number had been reduced to 15. 

This deliberate resolution on the part of Mr. Birrell to 
suspend, on the one hand, according to his own judgment and 
discretion, the operation of the ordinary law in favour of 
particular law-breakers, and to abrogate, upon the other hand, 
the special powers under the Crimes Act placed at his disposal 
by Parliament for the express purpose of enabling him to cope 
effectually with such an epidemic of lawlessness as that which 
now confronts him, has not only fostered and promoted crime 
in Ireland, but has also already permanently and irretrievably 
damaged the interests of justice in that country. In the first 
place it is responsible for the wholesale breakdown of the system 
of trial by jury in the case of agrarian offences. At the Summer 
Assizes of 1907 57 persons were put upon their trial, charged 
with various forms of agrarian crime, and of those 3 were con- 
victed, 31 acquitted, while in the case of the remaining 23 the 
juries disagreed. At the recent sittings of the King’s Bench 
Division of the High Court of Justice in Dublin 94 persons were 
put upon their trial in connection with agrarian offences alleged 
to have been committed in the early months of the previous 
summer. Of these 5 were convicted and 2 acquitted, while the 
Crown abandoned the proceedings against 15, and in the case of 
the remaining 72 the juries disagreed. At the Winter Assizes held 
in December 1907, 86 persons were indicted for riot, unlawful 
assembly, or conspiracy, in connection with cattle-driving, 
with the result that in no solitary instance was there a con- 
viction, 23 being acquitted and the juries disagreeing as to the 
remaining 63. 

In other words, out of a total of 287 persons indicted since 
July 1907 in connection with agrarian offences convictions 
were secured in the case of 8 persons only. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the successful application of 
the ordinary law has become impossible in Ireland in the hands 
of a Chief Secretary who, by his violation of the elementary 
principle of our constitution, under which, in this as in every 
other civilised community, all men alike, without discrimination 
or selection, are held amenable to the criminal law, has alienated 
and disgusted judges, magistrates, jurors, and every other person 
in the country who has even the slightest element of respect for the 
fair and even-handed administration of justice. Not less serious, 
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though happily, I am convinced, much less enduring, has been 
the demoralising effect upon the zeal and efficiency of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, who for the first time have shown signs of 
impatience under the unusual strain imposed upon them in the 
protection of the liberty and property of individuals from 
the cruel tyranny of the United Irish League, while at the same 
time they see the League itself, under the cowardly inactivity of 
the present Irish Executive, enjoying perfect impunity in its 
campaign of intimidation against all those who dare to question 
or resist its decrees. The police, both officers and men, are 
keenly alive to the situation created by the belief of the disorderly 
and law-breaking classes that they have the Government behind 
them, and by the fact that Mr. Ginnell and other Irish Nationalist 
Members of Parliament have frequently declared from public 
platforms that in their campaign of intimidation and crime they 
have the express sympathy and support of certain of his Majesty’s 
Ministers. But above all they are familiar with the utterances 
as to cattle-driving of Lord Denman and of that agile politician 
Mr. T. W. Russell; they know that this illegal and criminal con- 
spiracy was in full progress and effect for nine long months 
before one single word of condemnation escaped from the lips 
of Mr. Birrell or of any of his colleagues, while during all that 
period they were being harried and driven about all over the 
country, for no other apparent purpose than the degrading one 
of securing a quiet audience for Members of Parliament and 
United League organisers in the dissemination of the most flag- 
rant incitements to crime and lawlessness. Of all the disastrous 
blots in the inglorious administration of Mr. Birrell, the most 
discreditable has been that he has been the first and only Chief 
Secretary who by his policy of inactivity has, so far as in him 
lay, undermined the integrity and efficiency of the most loyal 
and zealous body of public servants that it was ever the good 
fortune of king or country to possess. 

I have already called attention to the fact that the incident of 
cattle-driving, as Mr. Birrell has been pleased to call it, has 
apparently been closed for a season, but if hereafter an attempt 
is made to claim credit for this on behalf of the present Govern- 
ment it must not be forgotten that at the same time the other 
and more serious forms of agrarian crime are steadily increasing, 
while the means by which this closing of the incident have been 
brought about afford an instructive lesson in present Irish 
politics. The key to the solution is to be found in the speech 
delivered by the Chief Secretary at Southampton on November 
12 last, when he declared that so long as this system of cattle- 
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driving continued on the scale to which it had at that time 
attained all his schemes and plans and purposes were en- 
dangered, and he doubted very much if he should be able to 
give effect to them. In other words, this was intended as a 
warning to the United Irish League that, however useful as a 
political asset cattle-driving might have been in its earlier stages, 
his English Radical supporters had become alarmed by its 
rapid development, and that if the League would be good 
enough to suspend the incident, at least for a season, a reward 
would be forthcoming in the introduction by him of an Irish 
University Bill and further proposals for the compulsory acqui- 
sition or confiscation of the property of Irish landowners. This 
warning was not thrown away, and Mr. Birrell in giving it 
found that he had at least learned, in his short and disastrous 
experience of Irish administration, that the valves of agrarian 
agitation in that country are controlled by the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy and the Irish Nationalist Parliamentary Party, and 
that while the latter can open the former can close them as 
easily as he could switch on or off an electric light. 

Mark what followed. For nine months cattle-driving and 
other forms of lawlessness and intimidation had continued in 
Ireland without one word of reprobation from any Minister of 
the Crown, while the bishops of the Roman Catholic Church 
had remained absolutely dumb upon the subject. But within a 
few days after the Chief Secretary’s Southampton speech the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Tuam denounced from his pulpit 
cattle-driving as both immoral and illegal, and emphasised the 
risk to the Irish University scheme involved in the continuance 
of the agitation ; and it is difficult to refrain from the inquiry why, 
if cattle-driving was both immoral and illegal, and therefore a sin 
against the laws of God as well as of man, did the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy reserve their condemnation of it until they 
were informed upon the authority of the Chief Secretary that it 
would endanger his programme of intended legislation ? And is 
not a similar inquiry justified in the case of Mr. Asquith and Sir 
Edward Grey, who required a period of nine months’ gestation 
before they uttered a whisper of disapproval of an agitation which 
they have so recently denounced as transparently criminal and 
immoral? The fact is that Mr. Birrell, in order to extricate him- 
self from the ignominy of his position, and to be able to meet 
Parliament with a declaration that cattle-driving is a thing of the 
past, has given sureties for his future good behaviour to the 
bishops of the Roman Catholic Church and the leaders of the 
Irish Nationalist Party, He may, however, find that even the 
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Nonconformist conscience will revolt from an intrigue by which 
the temporary cessation of cattle-driving in Ireland has been 
secured, not by the courageous and impartial administration of 
the law, but by the sacrifice to the bishops of a particular religion 
of the interests of higher education in that country, and by the 
pledge to the Irish Nationalist Party of further measures of land 
confiscation in consideration of their gracious undertaking that 
the “blessed hazel” will be placed out of action—at least for a 
season. In the light of these events, and especially of the recent 
pilgrimage of Mr. Birrell to Cardinal Logue at Armagh, may 
we not justly say that the Chief Secretary, the champion of free- 
dom of thought and the foe of clericalism in English primary 
education, 


Is stolen away to Rome ; hath ta’en no leave, 
Has left the cause o’ the King unhandled ; and 
Is posted, as the agent of our Cardinal, 

To second all his plot. 


The pity of the whole situation is to be found in the effect 
that this display of cowardice and inefficiency upon the part of 
the Irish Executive has upon the social and economic condition 
of Ireland. I do not believe that the majority of my fellow 
countrymen, even in the most disturbed parts of the country, 
are in any real sympathy with the degrading and demoralising 
conspiracy of lawlessness and intimidation that now prevails. 
But when they find the Irish Government, with all the forces of 
the Crown and all the resources of civilisation at their command, 
shirking their plain and paramount duty to maintain the 
supremacy of the law, and to afford its protection to every 
number of the community in the enjoyment of his own property 
and the pursuit of his own calling, we can hardly wonder if the 
Irish people prefer to drift with the tide of agitation and disorder 
rather than by resistance expose themselves to the ruthless 
vengeance of the United Irish League, whose courts and decrees 
have been permitted to usurp the seat of justice and paralyse the 
law. The only other alternative open to them is to fly to other 
countries where they can breathe the atmosphere of civil and 
religious liberty ; and in this connection it is a significant fact 
that while in 1905, under the administration of Mr. Walter 
Long, the number of emigrants from Ireland was 30,676, being 
the lowest figure recorded since 1851, in 1906, under Mr. Bryce’s 
administration, the figures mounted to 35,344, while in 1907, 
which I venture to predict will be for ever quoted as the year of 
Mr. Birrell’s disastrous and ignominious failure, they reached the 
alarming total of 39,082. JAMES H. CAMPBELL, 
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IS THE TWO-POWER STANDARD 
ABANDONED ? 


THERE can be no doubt that in 1908 England stands at the 
parting of the ways. The Navy Estimates of the present year 
will try the British Government and the British Admiralty 
decisively. They will show whether the policy of “cutting down 
the Navy for the Socialists” has been abandoned in the face of 
the enormous programme now before the German Reichstag; 
whether the Government and the House of Commons understand 
the danger which menaces this country, and whether they are 
prepared to take steps to meet the greatest peril that has 
threatened the British Empire since the days when Napoleon 
was making ready to invade these islands. For now on the 
farther shore of the North Sea a fleet is being created of such 
size and strength as to constitute an open challenge to British 
aspirations to command the sea. It is not only what is to be 
actually done in the year 1908 by Germany that is full of menace ; 
her plans are laid far ahead, and we now know that the great 
programme of 1908 will be succeeded by as great programmes 
in 1go9 and 1910, while in the last-named year a fresh Navy Bill 
is officially foreshadowed yet further augmenting the Kaiser’s 
fleet. The general outlines of that measure are already being 
discussed in Germany. It will involve, among other proposals, 
the speedy replacement of the eight smaller armoured cruisers 
and the older battleships of the Kaiser class now on the German 
effective list by huge 20,000-ton battleships and armoured 
cruisers of the improved Invincible class—vessels which our 
semi-official Press quite correctly describes as battleships. It 
will put up the annual programme from four large armoured 
ships to five. 

Thus any hesitation or delay on England’s part in meeting the 
new German programme will be infinitely disastrous, because 
it will inevitably encourage Germany to greater efforts, will 
diminish the British superiority in the most powerful ships. of 
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modern construction, already none too great, and will accumu- 
late enormous liabilities for the future. It will grow more 
difficult, with each year that the British Admiralty waits and 
hesitates, to recover lost ground. Already very heavy liabilities 
have been piled up which call for urgent and immediate 
discharge. I have never ceased calling attention in this Review 
to the altogether insufficient programmes of small cruisers and 
destroyers laid down by this country in the last three years. 
The nemesis of such misplaced economy is now seen in the fact 
that the funds available for new construction this year will be 
largely mortgaged—required for the construction of smaller 
cruisers and destroyers, which ought to have been provided in 
instalments in former years. Thus, at the very moment when a 
great expansion in the battleship programme is vital to British 
prestige and security, the Admiralty finds that millions will be 
wanted for other and less important types of ship, to make good 
the inexorable effects of wear and tear. It finds, too, that other 
millions will be needed to build the new docks in the North Sea 
without which the British fleet will be handicapped in its work. 
The four years which have passed since the site of Rosyth was 
acquired have been wasted in wretched squabbles between the 
Admiralty and Treasury ; the money which should have been 
devoted to the creation of a great base there has been turned to 
other and less important uses ; and now the Admiralty is con- 
fronted by the fact that it must set to work with desperate haste, 
and pour out millions, if this country is not going to be com- 
pletely out-distanced by its rivals. The seven German docks 
now built or building on the North Sea, and the eighth projected, 
must be faced by at least eight British docks; and even eight are 
not enough. This means that six docks for Dreadnoughts must 
be constructed in the immediate future. 

The manner in which the new German programme has been 
received by the nation and its politicians is startling and dis- 
quieting. Scarcely a single political speaker of the first rank, with 
the exception of Mr. Haldane at Hanley, has attempted to deal 
with it comprehensively, and those who have alluded to it have 
been content to allege that there is no special need for the 
country to exert itself this year. One hundred and thirty-six 
Liberal members, since its proposals were known, have clamoured 
for further reductions in the outlay on the Navy and Army. The 
Daily News allows scarcely a week to pass without demanding that 
millions shall be lopped off the expenditure on national defence 
and applied to old age pensions. A great part of the Liberal Press 
continues to prostrate itself before the Kaiser and to do the work 
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of the German Admiralty in England. With some brilliant ex- 
ceptions, the Unionist Press has not faced the emergency boldly. 
Mr. Stead alone in this great crisis has come forward with the 
only sound and patriotic plan, calling for the commencement 
of two Dreadnoughts for each one that Germany begins. He 
has reminded the nation that its independence and its existence 
depend upon its fleet, and has declared that, come what will, 
the British supremacy at sea must be unflinchingly maintained 
by increased effort. 

Before turning to Mr. Haldane’s Hanley speech it will be well 
to note the attitude of what has been called the “ Admiralty 
Press.” One great newspaper suggested the abandonment of the 
two-Power standard by declaring, without examination of the real 
meaning of that standard, that the United States Navy is not 
included in it. The Naval and Military Record, which has the 
reputation of being edited from Whitehall, at first alleged that 
the new German programme was a “paper one,” of no very 
great importance, and thus has enabled Admiral Tirpitz to say in 
the Reichstag that the German proposals are regarded in England 
as being of a very mild nature. It has professed to believe that 
Germany cannot build large ships, though even in its own 
columns one of the tamest of pro-German journalists has pointed 
out that 


One must not be under an illusion that Germany cannot build the great 
ships that she desires to have. There may and there probably will be 
considerable difficulties within two or three years in the German shipbuilding 
yards .... but on the other hand the introduction and universal adoption 
of the modern Dreadnought type of battleships gives Germany some advan- 
tages that cannot be ignored—namely, that she thereby obtains a better start 
for the future than she had in 1900. 


The same organ has directed insinuations against the “patriots who 
contend that we should maintain the two-Power standard at any 
cost,” and carried joy into the heart of every German by affirming 
that British finance will not permit of the expenditure of more 
than £8,000,000 on new construction annually, “and this sum 
may easily be exceeded by Germany and America combined 
without unduly crippling either nation.” Yet in 1904 England 
spent on new construction £11,263,000, and the danger from 
Germany, though then existent, had not become what it is at the 
present moment. So that the organ of the Admiralty, while 
bidding Englishmen sleep in their beds, will surrender the two- 
Power standard, will defend an insufficient and _ perilously 
small vote for new construction, will condemn those who fight 
for a great and adequate Navy because they know that the 
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future of the British Empire depends on such a Navy, and will 
argue that England is too poor to defend herself. If this is the 
attitude of the Admiralty—and I hope and pray that for once 
this mischievous journal is not inspired—then an agitation is 
needed, if only to wake the slumberers of Whitehall, to stir 
them to meet the German programme with something else than 
“bounce,” and to overcome the parsimony and shortsightedness 
of the Treasury and the ignorant and unpatriotic demands of the 
extreme Radicals and the Labour Party. 

There is no hope of disarmament, as the Hague Conference 
has proved ; indeed, Germany’s attitude at that Conference was 
such as inevitably to suggest that she meditates war at no very 
distant date with a Power situated exactly as is England. This 
is a point which cannot be discussed here, but with which I 
propose to deal on some future occasion, since it sheds an 
instructive light upon German policy. But for England to cast 
away her armour when other Powers refuse to disarm would be 
simply national suicide. Do even the Peace Society men and 
the advanced Socialists,wish to see the defeat of the British fleets 
at sea, the invasion of British soil, the total ruin of British 
industry, starvation for the multitude of :poor, the exodus of 
capital, the imposition of a gigantic indemnity, and the end in 
fire and blood of all the great ideals which the British Empire 
of old represented ? The complete collapse of the disarmament 
movement therefore involves the most vigorous prosecution of a 
policy of strengthening the national defences, repairing the 
damage done to the regular Army, and making good the impolitic 
and dangerous economies on the Navy. 

It is something to Mr. Haldane’s credit that he does not, with 
the journals which profess to represent the interests of the Navy, 
tuck his head in the sand like the proverbial ostrich. He sees 
the danger, but he emits only a shrill cry of despair. The time 
may come, he said at Hanley, when England with 44,000,000 
people will not be able to maintain her two-Power Navy against 
the 100,000,000 of the United States and the 60,000,000 of 
German population. The population of Germany, by the way, 
is already 62,000,000, and by the end of another decade will 
exceed 70,000,000. Has Mr. Haldane become a Tariff Reformer, 
for this retardation of the expansion of England’s population 
and this rapid growth in the population of her protected rivals 
has always been one of the strongest arguments of those who 
follow Mr. Chamberlain? But it speedily appears that Mr. 
Haldane is not a Tariff Reformer. He only states the results of 
the existing British fiscal policy, which levies tribute on the 
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children, not on the stranger. He has no policy to meet the 
danger, and is content to wring his hands and utter the modern 
equivalent of gev, gev! Even so, he forgets that in the past 
England with a scanty population made head against terrific odds. 
In the seventeenth century, with a population of only 9,000,000, 
she defeated France and Spain with populations of 30,000,000 
or more, though her revenue was only {£5,000,000 to their 
£35,000,000. In Napoleon’s day she survived a struggle with 
an empire directed and controlled by the greatest military genius 
the world has ever seen. Then, too, the odds against her were 
great, despite the deplorable condition of French finances, and 
despite the ruin of the French Navy by the Pelletans of the 
Revolution. With a population of 45,000,000 and a treasury 
poorly filled, Japan met and defeated the might of the greatest 
state in Europe, Russia; and with a revenue none too large, 
indeed, pitifully small according to Western ideas, she is now 
building ship for ship against the United States, because her 
people are prepared to make any sacrifice for national security 
and independence. Thus the position of the British people 
is far from hopeless if they can unite the Empire, if they 
can carry out a far-seeing policy of reform such as Mr. 
Chamberlain conceived, and if they will face the sacrifices 
involved in maintaining a great fleet with a calm and brave 
heart, paying no attention to the counsels of the friends of the 
enemy. 

What is the policy that will meet our needs? Mr. Haldane 
tells us that we shall have to be ready to meet an invading force 
on British shores, thereby throwing over bag and baggage the 
extreme theories of the Blue Water school. But his way of pre- 
paring to encounter this peril, which must inevitably arise if the 
fleet is weakened, is the most singular that man can conceive. 
It consists in cutting down the regular infantry available by over 
40,000 men, in reducing the artillery by a large number of 
batteries (by how many is still uncertain); in trusting for defence 
to a mass of men without modern artillery, equipped with 
obsolete guns, who will not be ready to take the field till six 
months after the invading force has landed ; in withdrawing the 
British garrisons from numerous naval bases, and weakening 
the garrisons in other bases, on the sole supposition that the 
British Navy is of such overwhelming force that it can command 
the sea to all time, and prevent attacks which even the British 
Navy of 1803-14 with its much greater relative superiority was 
not able to avert. While he abandons the old theory, he 
continues to act upon it. Is there a more striking example of 
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the want of clear thought and resolute action which is conducting 
the British Empire to the verge of an abyss ? 

Behind Mr. Haldane’s cloud of words is, however, the ur= 
doubted fact that England is going to be financially pressed to 
the very utmost to maintain a fleet equal to the two-Power 
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standard. It is here necessary to digress, in view of the extra- 
ordinary pronouncement of a leading journal, and to call attention 
to what the two-Power standard really is. It was thus defined by 
Lord George Hamilton in his speech introducing the Naval 
Defence Act of 1889 (the italics are ours) : 


I have endeavoured ... . to study the speeches of those who in previous 
years have held my position and that of Prime Minister, so as to ascertain 
what was the paramount idea underlying their utterances when they spoke 
of the standard of strength on which our naval establishment should be 
maintained. I think I am correct in saying that that idea has been that our 
establishment should be on such a scale that it should af least be egual to the 
naval strength of any two other countries... . For the purpose of meeting 
1... unexpected blows we should have a considerable margin of reserve. 


He added that these were “incontrovertible conclusions.” A 
few weeks later Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman accepted this 
standard in his speech of April 1, 1889: 


I accept in the fullest and most complete form the doctrine that it is 
necessary for this country to hold the command of the sea. I accept the 
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doctrine that the test and standard of this supremacy is that our fleet should 
be as strong as the combined strength of any two other fleets in the world. 

Mr. Balfour supplemented this in 1906 by pointing out that the 
Unionist Government maintained the fleet on a basis of equality 
to the two next strongest Powers, plus a margin of ten per cent. 

There can be no getting away from the facts. The two-Power 
standard means superiority to the two next strongest fleets, 
whether those fleets be the German and American, the German 
and French, the French and American, or the German and 
Japanese. This is the historic principle which governed British 
policy in the past for the last hundred and fifty years; it 
must govern that policy in the future, with the penalty, if it is 
abandoned, of ever-present danger to the Empire and to the 
independence of the United Kingdom. 

I have prepared a diagram of naval expenditure which shows 
that down to the date of the present Admiralty régime the 
standard was maintained, judging by the outlay. Down to 
1904, at the close of which year Admiral Fisher took office, the 
British outlay on the Navy was almost continuously above that 
of the two next strongest Powers. Down to about 1902 France 
and Russia were those two Powers ; from 1902 onwards Germany 
and the United States took their place. Throughout the period 
from 1902, German and American naval expenditure steadily 
rose ; from 1904, British naval expenditure declined. The two 
lines crossed one another in 1906, the foreign expenditure rising, 
and the British expenditure falling; and in the financial year 
1907-8, which ends March 31 next, the combined outlay exceeds 
our own by about £6,000,000, or by £3,000,000 if allowance is 
made for British outlay on naval works. For the year 1908-9 
the combined outlay will probably be about £44,000,000, though 
the American and German estimates have not yet been voted. 

A second diagram shows graphically year by year the armoured 
tonnage sanctioned for the British Navy and the next two navies. 
It will be seen that down to 1906 the British superiority in 
displacement was maintained, but that in 1907 England fell 
enormously below the standard, and barely kept pace with 
Germany alone. The programmes of the foreign combination 
for 1908 are shown, and will indicate the gravity of the task 
before the nation. To hold its own, if all the German and 
American ships are sanctioned, it must lay down eight Dread- 
noughts, which, by the way, is precisely the number required by 
Mr. Stead’s standard of two keels to the German one. Buta 
‘programme of eight Dreadnoughts per annum involves an outlay 
on new construction of about £17,000,000 per annum, when 
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allowance is made for other ships, which cannot be omitted ; it 
involves estimates of £45,000,000 or even £50,000,000, and these 
not for one single exceptional year, but for a long continuance 
of yexrs, until Germany abandons the contest with England. 
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This diagram shows that since 1904 the two-Power standard has not 
been maintained against Germany and U.S.A. 


And it must be remembered that with compulsory service 
Germany can always do more with each pound than England, 
and that, despite the alleged impediments of protection, which, 
our professors tell us, makes everything dear in the protected 
country, ships in Germany do not cost more than in England. 
Where is the money to be found, and how can it be raised 
without fatally injuring British trade and industry ? 

The hope that Germany will not be able to find the funds for 
her policy of naval expansion rests on very insecure foundations. 
The fact is not generally understood that what may be called the 
Imperial expenditure of Germany is even now much less than 
that of England. The following figures, taken from the German 
Statistisches Jahrbuch for 1894 and 1907, show the advance in 
German Imperial expenditure : 
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1890. 1907. 
£ millions. £ millions. 


Army* - é ‘ , ° 3 BR bee 44.9 
Navy* . r ; ‘ : . 3-6 rer 14.8 
National debt interest. * : ; 2.4 ‘ike 6.8 


Total 2 > a7 oe 66.5 


In the interval the German revenue has risen from £62,000,000 
in 1890 to {116,000,000 in 1907. When we turn to England, 
we find that the Imperial expenditure was as follows—largely 
through British military inefficiency in the past, which has 
burdened the nation with an enormous debt : 


1890. 1907. 

£ millions. % millions. 
Army . . ° ° ° ° ~  w7eK bas 29:9 
Navy . . ° . ° ‘ + 260 see 31.4 
National debt charge . ‘ 5 ~ B22 oe 31.1 


Total ; - 58.6 eo 90.2 


In the period the 'revenue has increased from £89,000,000 to 
#142,000,000. It is thus a fact that the taxation for Imperial 
and defence purposes is already heavier in England than it is in 
Germany, and Germany might vote another {24,000,000 to her 
navy before the German level reached our own. These figures 
convey the gravest possible warning to the country, since they 


demonstrate the need of a policy of financial concentration 
which shall husband the resources of the country and apply 
them first and foremost to the most imperative need—a strong 
Navy. To hold our own at sea, quite apart from social reforms 
and old age pensions, new methods of taxation will be required. 
The only alternative is for the nation to throw up the sponge and 
emulate, not the Japan of 1908, but the China of 1860. 

We have, too, to face the prospect of a decline in trade with a 
falling instead of an expanding revenue. All the indirect taxes 
have been diminished or removed, with one or two exceptions 
which are marked down to go, and the burden of maintaining 
the Empire has been shifted to the shoulders of a single class, 
with the result that the income tax no longer remains a resource 
upon which to draw for emergency expenditure. The death 
duties have been raised to a point where they are unquestionably 
affecting the growth of capital, so that they are making capital 
scarce in this country and sending up the rate of interest, which 
is in itself a disaster to a mercantile community. Further to 
increase them would be at once foolish and dangerous, though it 
will probably be done. If in this situation, with the certainty of 


** Pensions included. 
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enormously increased demands for the Navy in the next ten 
years, the Government commits itself to a huge outlay on old 
age pensions, the consequence must be that the fleet will be 
starved and the pensions will speedily vanish, since sooner or 
later either England will be defeated and deprived of her wealth, 
or else she will be compelled by her evident and terrible danger 
to spend money profusely— perhaps too late—in an hour of panic. 
Yet it is a sinister fact that the Radical Nation, so called, I 
presume, on the Jucus a non lucendo principle, because it espouses 
the cause of every country but its own,* has urged the necessity 
of a great pension scheme, precisely because such a scheme 
would cripple British armaments. This is the reasoning of a 
M. Jaurés ora M. Hervé, and it has no doubt led the German 
naval authorities to strain every nerve to obtain an advantage 
against this country while a Government whose journals 
advocate such a suicidal policy as this is in power. 

Those who know the history of France will be struck by the 
singular and sinister parallel between that country in 1868 and 
England in 1908. The King of Prussia had visited Paris in 1867, 
and Moltke and Bismarck had carefully reconnoitred the ground 
round the French capital for future eventualities. The German 
Emperor has visited England during 1907, so timing his visit 
that it exactly coincided with the production of the new German 
naval programme, and has thus silenced the sycophantic portion 
of the British Press. The evident needs of national defence led 
Napoleon III, in 1868 to attempt the strengthening of his army, 
just as the evident needs of the British Navy in 1908 must lead 
those “agitators” who care for their king and country to exert 
themselves to the utmost for a British Naval Act which shall 
decree that each year two keels are laid down for each 
German one. 


After Sadowa [says Professor Denis, in his masterly Mondation del Empire 
Allemand] France felt at her heart that her peace and safety had been 
suddenly endangered. ... In these miserable years, when the destiny of 
France was settled for a generation, all parties were equally at fault. ... 
Thiers and the middle class . . . . had not the courage to resign themselves 
to the sacrifices necessary to assure the defence of the country. The Imperial 
Government on its side did not dare to demand these sacrifices. ... The 
only means of averting war would have been to develop our armaments and 
to reform our military system. ... But everything was limited to plans of 


* It now supports Germany, who is persecuting the Poles, and attacks the 
Tsar, whose hostility to the Poles, if really existent, is inspired from Berlin. 
The only possible inference is that it is right for a Power hostile to England 
to do that which it is wrong for a Power friendly to England to do. 
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reform; nothing was done. The discussions in the Corps Legislatif, where 
the demands of Marshal Niel (the War Minister) conflicted with the 
prejudices and selfishness of the deputies, produced on spectators the 
impression of military conferences held in a lunatic asylum, and shed the 
most lamentable light on the spirit of the representatives. The Ministers 
were false to the most elementary sense of duty in giving way before this 
ignoble coalition of dishonest interests or open cowardice. Niel himself 
never grasped the immense resources of Prussia. His first proposals were 
altogether insufficient. 


And he did not obtain even these. His successor, the notorious 
Leboeuf, was a “sort of Calonne turned soldier, whose attitudinising 
as a blustering good fellow delighted his sovereign and the majority 
who only asked to be deceived, so as to be freed from exertions 
which the people of France would but reluctantly have supported. 
His wild assertions were welcomed without criticism.” These 
generals dragged down Napoleon to his doom, aided and abetted 
by Thiers, who, in a speech afterwards suppressed by him, 
ridiculing the forces of Prussia, declared that France must not be 
terrified by “ chimerical figures,” and that she should be pacified 
by words, not armed by deeds. Nor can the conduct of the 
French Radical Party be overlooked which denounced all arma- 
ments and affected to believe that no one would attack France. 
The tragic pages of M. Ollivier’s great History of the Empire are 
full of the false assurances given by the French generals to 
their unhappy master. The Emperor was at this stage a mere 
lay figure, without the courage or energy to enforce his will or to 
serve his country faithfully. The army, which was “ ready to the 
last gaiter-button,” according to its staff, collapsed in such defeat 
as the military world had never before known in the face of the 
force which it had disparaged and ridiculed as a mere “ militia.” 
So overweening was the French generals’ confidence that on the 
very eve of the war the French Government, in a mad attempt to 
secure general disarmament, had cut down its regular army by 
10,000 men, thus anticipating Mr. Haldane’s policy, and this 
though Bismarck had contemptuously kicked aside the French 
invitation to disarm. 

Will this sinister parallel be repeated? Will the British 
Government of to-day be so infatuated as to repeat the mistake 
of Napoleon III., and fail to strengthen adequately the British 
naval forces ? Will Admiral Fisher prove himself a Moltke, or be 
likened hereafter to a Leboeuf ? And will the House of Commons 
repeat the craven and unpatriotic behaviour of the Corps 
Legislatif of 1868, or imitate its own precedents of the early 
nineteenth century ? Let no one think that it is safe to postpone 
expenditure and “ wait and see” what the Germans are going to 
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do. The German votes for the four large Dreadnoughts to be laid 
down in 1908 are so heavy that it is clear these ships are going to 
be completed with unusual speed.* And there is this further fact 
which should not be omitted from a study of the situation. Any 
sign of weakness or faltering on England’s part will stimulate 
Germany to yet greater exertions, and will shake the position of 
the British Empire throughout the world. 

Yet it must be admitted with sorrow that there is no sign of a ° 
great awakening to the danger. When Napoleon, with a fleet 
one-third that of England’s, menaced the British people in 1803, 
the British Press performed its duty nobly. It sounded the cry 
of alarm and aroused the nation by its efforts. To-day it is for 
the most part content to pretend that there is no need for any 
special exertion. The public, confused by the assurances and 
misleading comparisons of the Admiralty scribes, who are wont 
to contrast the British Navy of 1908 with the British Navy of 
1888 or 1898, forgetting that the real test is the comparison of the 
British predominance as against two Powers in 1888 or 1898 with 
the predominance as against two Powers in 1908, imagines that 
the command of the sea is British by a law of nature as eternal as 
the great principle of gravitation. It must be remorselessly 
reminded that invasion remains a perpetual danger while the 
North Sea is ill guarded by the British squadrons, while for weeks, 
as this last Christmastide, nota single organised fleet has remained 
available to meet a sudden blow, and while the Home Fleet for a 
whole month has only mustered five of the twelve armoured 
ships which are supposed to be always “ practically ready for 
war.” In Germany the nation is steadily being educated to take 
an intelligent interest in the Navy, and the German Navy League. 
which is in all but words a department of the German Admiralty, 
exists perpetually to agitate for more ships and more men, In 
England the people neither know nor care about the fleet : the 
subject is almost boycotted in the Press; there is no professional 
journal of the standing of the Marine Rundschau, and what 
naval journals exist are ready to consider the surrender of 
British supremacy. The fate of the Empire has been com- 
mitted to voters who “ know not what they ask,” and to whose 
wishes both parties pander. Yet nothing is more certain than 
that if the nation will make no sacrifices for national defence 


* Counting these four ships, Germany will this year have ten Dreadnoughts 
and J/nvincibles building to the British one complete and nine building or 
completing. Allowing that the two British Ve/soms are equal to Dreadnoughts, 
we shall have twelve of the new types to the Germanten. The need for a 
large British battleship programme in 1908 is therefore obvious. 
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to-day, it will hereafter be condemned to see its wealth taken 
from it by force of the mailed fist, leaving for it ruin and starva- 
tion, The moral of Athens is there for all to see. Because the 
Athenian people, disregarding the entreaties and warnings of 
their great orator, would not face the sacrifice of arming to with- 
stand Macedon, but expended on the ancient equivalent of old 
age pensions the money needed for their navy, at the bidding 
of a party in the Macedonian interest, they lost their indepen- 
dence, and the Athenian poor were killed or banished. Without 
security there can be no national prosperity, no great industry, 
no healthy life. And the claims of security demand that at what- 
ever cost England shall year by year lay down two keels to the 
Kaiser’s one, and shall not flinch from the sacrifices which sucha 
course must involve. 


H. W. WILSON. 


SARAH BERNHARDT’S MEMOIRS 


I.—PROVIDENCE seems to be generous, and at the same time 
economical in the matter of providing men and women of genius 
to a gaping world. Economical, because such Ersheinungen are 
rare; generous, because every human being, to whatever gene- 
ration he belongs, will probably have the good fortune during 
the span of his years to watch a portion of the transit of some 
great comet. 

In the matter of actors and actresses of genius this is especially 
true. Their visits to the earth, like those of the spirit of Delight, 
are rare, and yet our forefathers had the privilege of seeing Mrs. 
Siddons and Garrick, our fathers beheld Rachel and Talma, and 
we shall be able to irritate our children, when they wax enthusi- 
astic over their new idol, with reminiscences of Sarah Bernhardt. 

Sometimes, of course, the Ersheinung lasts for several genera- 
tions, and I have talked with persons who have seen Rachel and 
Sarah Bernhardt, and with some who, so far from fulfilling the 
conventional duties of laudatores temporis acti, declare that in the 
first two acts of Phédre Sarah Bernhardt surpassed Rachel. 
Such was also the opinion of that eminently conservative critic, 
Francisque Sarcey. 

The actor’s art dies with him, but the rumour of it, when it is 
very great, lives on the tongue and sometimes in the soul of 
man, forming a part of his dreams and of his visions. The great 
of old still rule, as Byron says, our spirits from their urns ; 
and we who never saw Rachel have an idea of her genius 
owing to accounts of her contemporaries, and chiefly thanks 
to the pen of Charlotte Bronté. Her genius is a fact in the 
dreams of mankind, just as the beauty of Helen of Troy and the 
charm of Mary Stuart, with whom it may be said that many 
generations of men fell in love. So shall it be with Sarah 
Bernhardt. There will, it is to be hoped, be great actresses in 
the future—actresses filled with the Muses’ madness, and con- 
strained to enlarge rather than to interpret the masterpieces of the 
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world; but Providence, with that admirable economy to which I 
have alluded, never repeats its effects, and there will never be 
another Sarah Bernhardt ; just in the same way as there will never 
be another Heinrich Heine. Yet when the incredible moment 
comes for her to leave us, in a duller and greyer world, her name 
and the memory of her fame shall endure for ever in the in- 
destructible temple of the dreams of mankind. 

IIl.—Sarah Bernhardt has delighted several generations, and 
there was a time when some of our leading English critics, in the 
‘‘ first fine careless rapture” of their discovery of Eleonora Duse 
(whom by the way the English public was exceedingly slow in 
discovering), followed the advice which the Archbishop of Rheims 
gave to Clovis and set to work to burn what they had adored ; 
Duse was lauded to the skies, Sarah, it was said, had been 
matched and beaten on her own ground. This was but the 
old story of asking grapes of fig-trees and figs of the vine. 
And the critics who said that Sarah did not give them what 
only Duse’s personality could afford, did not seem to reflect 
that they might just as well, but for the accident of time, 
be finding fault with Duse for not being Sarah Bernhardt. 
Iam not finding fault with the critics for having drawn com- 
parisons, but for the manner in which the comparisons were 
drawn. Duse has her own province in which she is supreme 
and unapproachable. Nobody can ever play La Locondiera as 
Duse has played it; but this does not affect the question of 
Sarah’s supremacy in her own field, and to ask Sarah for Duse’s 
unique way of dealing with Fabrizio, or for her Tolstoi-like reality 
and sense of truth would be like asking Duse to give us Sarah’s 
intonation in the speeches of Phédre. Both actresses have played 
the same parts, and triumphedin the same parts, and here, of course, 
comparison is inevitable. But surely preference in this case is a 
matter of taste. When Duse first played Magda in London, the 
critics raved over the performance and said that Sarah was an- 
nihilated, but I was present one night at a performance of Magda 
in Paris at the Renaissance Theatre by Sarah ; in her own phrase, 
le Dieu etait la, and I shall never forget the tumultuous thrill that 
passed through the audience when Magda, at the thoughts of 
being separated from her child, let loose a flood of passion, 
charged with the elemental love of a mother defending her child. 
Here the advocatus Diaboli will chuckle and say something 
about “tearing a passion to pieces.” This was just what it was 
not. The tirade was concentrated and subdued, and it culmin- 
ated in a whisper which had the vehemence of a whirlwind. The 
scene was interrupted by a spontaneous cry of applause, the like 
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of which I have indeed witnessed before, and since, when Sarah 
has played, but which I have never seen called forth by the art 
of any other actor or actress. I have mentioned this question of 
comparison for one reason only—to point out its fundamental 
unfairness. Itis unfair for this reason. People compare the whole 
of Duse’s art with Sarah Bernhardt in one or two parts, without 
taking into consideration the whole of Sarah Bernhardt’s achieve- 
ment, the glory of her past, the width of her range, the whole service 
she has rendered to art by the way she has interpreted the French 
classics, Victor Hugo and Shakespeare, and Edmond Rostand, 
whom she almost created. To be just, one should compare 
the whole of Duse’s art with the whole of Sarah Bernhardt’s. 
The reason this is not done is because it is absurd. It would be 
like comparing Keats’ poetry with Tolstoi’s novels or Burne-Jones 
with George Sand. 

Now that we have the first volume of her Mémoires before us, 
we are brought face to face with the fact that Sarah’s achieve. 
ment is not a matter of a few star parts; it is a series of long and 
dificult campaigns, a prolonged wrestle with the angel of art, in 
which the angel has been defeated by an inflexible will and an 
inspired ambition. 

I1I.—There are two fundamental key-notes which sound all] 
through the Mémoires of this marvellous woman. One is “ Faire 
ce qu’on veut,” and the other “ Je m’en fiche.” It is the first note 
which inspires the woman to grapple with and overcome all 
difficulties and to arrive at the summit for which she set out. 
It is the second which enabled her on the dizzy heights to retain 
a salutary sense of proportion, to estimate the triumphs of the 
world, however great, at their proper value, and not to be led 
into exaggerating them. It is likewise the second which arms 
her against the weapons of envy, hatred and malice, falsehood 
and calumny. 

It was on the day on which she was received as a pupil into 
the Conservatoire, Madame Bernhardt tells us, that the awaken- 
ing of her will took place. “Etre quelqu’un je voulus cela.” 
The story of her apprenticeship is full of interest for all artists, 
and should be studied by young actors and actresses. 

Carlyle was right in saying that genius is an infinite capacity 
for taking pains; and Baudelaire was right in saying that 
“inspiration est de travailler tous les jours,” since as a rule only 
people who possess genius have that infinite capacity, and that 
unassuageable thirst for incessant work. The capacity of taking 
pains which is displayed by the mechanical routinier is one of the 
most finite things in the world. For the man who works merely 
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according to mechanical routine accomplishes the exact amount 
of work required of him and no more; whereas the genius does 
six times as much work as is required of him. Sarah Bernhardt 
had this infinite capacity. From the time when in her convent 
she learned her comrade’s part in Afalie up to the present day, 
her whole life has been a record of the labour and the re- 
creation of genius—change of work. Emerson says that 
Napoleon enlarged the known capacity of man for business, 
The same thing might have been said about Sarah Bernhardt. 
There is much that is Napoleonic in her; her belief in her star 
(which led her for instance to insist on crossing the bay of 
St. Louis on a bridge of boats which was on the verge of being 
destroyed, and was destroyed immediately after her passage); her 
power of being able to go to sleep whenever she wishes and for 
however long she wishes, and her power of being able to do two 
things at once; but unlike Napoleon, owing to her fundamental 
-indifference, she never lets her head be turned by success. 

Sarah Bernhardt made her début at the Théatre Francais in 
1862, in [phigénie of Racine. Sarcey, writing of her perform- 
ance, says: “Elle se tient bien et prononce avec une netteté 
parfaite. C’est tout ce qu’on peut dire en ce moment.” It 
was not until nearly ten years afterwards that she achieved 
her first notable success in Le Passant, by Francois Coppée, 
and not until January 26, 1872, that she was hailed by the 
general public as a rising star, as the Queen in Rwy Blas at the 
Odéon, and became, in her own words, something more than 
“la petite fée des étudiants, |’Elue du Public.” 

It was during this year she left the Odéon for the Théatre 
Francais and made her reappearance in Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle 
without success. In writing of this performance, Sarcey ex- 
presses scepticism as to whether Sarah Bernhardt will ever 
achieve power as well as grace, and strength as well as charm. 
“Je doute,’ he writes, “que Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt trouve 
jamais: dans son délicieux organe ces notes éclatantes et pro- 
fondes, pour exprimer le paroxysme des passions violentes, qui 
transportent une salle. Si la nature lui avait donné ce don, elle 
serait une artiste compleéte, et il n’y en a pas de telles au théatre.” 

It was during a performance of Zaire on a stifling August night 
in 1873 that Sarah Bernhardt discovered that she had vast stores 
of energy and electric force at her immediate disposal and under 
absolute control. She had rebelled against acting during the 
summer months. Perrin, the director of the Théatre Francais, 
had insisted. When the night of. the performance of Zaire 
arrived (August 6) Sarah determined to exhaust all the force that 
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was in her, and as she was at that time extremely delicate and 
used to spit blood, she decided to spite Perrin by dying. She 
strained every nerve, she criedin earnest, she suffered in earnest ; 
she gave a cry of real pain when struck by the stage dagger, and 
when it was all over and she felt convinced that her last hour must 
have come; she then discovered to her amazement that she was per- 
fectly fresh and ready to begin the performance all over again. She 
realised on this day that her intellect and will could draw when 
they pleased on her physical resources, and that she could do what 
she liked with her vocal chords. This explains a mystery that 
has often puzzled the spectator of her art—her power of letting 
herself go, of bursting into a terrific explosion, and then when 
you think her voice must be for ever broken by the effort, of 
opening, as it were, another stop, and letting flow a ripple as 
from a flute of the purest gold. 

It was in her performance of Phédre that Sarah Bernhardt 
showed that she possessed not only grace but power, and her 
performance of Dofia Sol in Hernani (November 21, 1877) 
definitely sealed her reputation not only as a tragedian but as the 
incarnation of something new and exotic, of something “rich 
and strange,” and as an actress with an incomparable faculty of 
speaking verse. 

In 1879, the Comédie Francaise visited London, and all 
London went mad about Sarah Bernhardt. The play-bills of 
the Comédie Frangaise of those days make one’s mouth water. 
Was there ever in the history of the world a more perfect cast ? 
Coquelin, Got, Delaunay, Mounet Sully, Worms, Maubant, 
Febvre among the men, Croizette, Baretta, Madeleine Brohan, 
Sarah Bernhardt among the women. A faultless ensemble for 
tragedy and comedy, with a large sprinkling of individual geniuses. 
Such a combination seems too good to be true. Fortunate was the 
generation which had the privilege of seeing these performances ! 
In 1880, the glory of this theatrical age of gold was eclipsed and 
diminished, by the flight of Sarah Bernhardt, who, after a quarrel 
arising out of the performance of L’Aventuricre, suddenly sent in 
her resignation, and, after a short.season in London, in May 1880 
started for America. 

I1V.—Her rupture,with the Théatre Francais was a momentous 
turning-point in the career of Sarah Bernhardt. When it 
occurred the whole artistic world deplored the fact. And there 
are many eminent critics in France and in England who have 
never ceased to deplore it to this day ; when one, however, reviews 
the whole career of Sarah Bernhardt, one is forced to the con- 
clusion that it could not have been otherwise. The Théatre 
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Frangais at that time seemed indeed an ideal temple of art for 
such an inspired priestess ; but Sarah Bernhardt was more than 
a priestess of art; she was a personality, a force, a power, which 
had to find its full expression, its utmost development, and when 
one weighs the pros and cons of the matter, I do not think we 
have been the losers; her art may at times have suffered from 
her travels and her freedom ; on the other hand, had she remained 
in the narrower confines of the Théatre Francais we might 
perhaps have never realised her full capacities. In fact, had she 
remained at the Théatre Francais she would not have been 
Sarah Bernhardt. Moreover, we should have lost probably 
quite as much as we should have gained. It is true we should 
never have seen her in plays that were utterly unworthy of her ; 
on the other hand we should probably never have witnessed her 
Lorenzaccio, her Hamlet, her L’Aiglon. It can safely be said that we 
should never have had the series of plays Sardou wrote for her : 
Fédora, Théodora, La Tosca, &c. Some people will contend that 
this would have been an advantage. Many people despise Sardou, 
and talk of his machine-made plays. But the fact remains it 
needs a man of genius to write these machine-made plays, and 
not only a woman of genius, but Sarah Bernhardt, and none other, 
to play them. Eleonora Duse, for instance, in Fédora does not 
reach the audience at all. Had these “ machine-made ” plays never 
been written, we should never have known one side of Sarah 
Bernhardt’s genius. I do not say it is the noblest side; but I do 
say that what we should have missed, and what Sardou’s plays 
revealed, is a manifestation of vital power and electric energy 
the like of which the world had never seen before ; and to see 
Sarah Bernhardt play La Tosca, when she is inspired, when in 
her own phrase “le Dieu est la” is to enlarge one’s conception of 
the demonic power of human personality. 

The high-water mark of Sarah’s poetical and _ intellectual 
achievements were probably reached in her Phédre and her 
Hamlet.* But the utmost limits of the strength of her 


* Some of the best-known French critics consider Lovenzaccio to be her 
finest part. With regard to this point it is interesting to compare the 
verdict of a French and an English critic. Mr. Bernard Shaw wrote about 
her performance of Lorenzaccioas follows ; “Certainly the Lorenzaccio of De 
Musset, the filthy wretch who is a demon and an angel, with his fierce, 
serpent-tongued repartees, his subtle blasphemies, his cynical levity playing 
over a passion of horror at the wickedness and cowardice of the world that 
tolerates him, is a conception which Madame Bernhardt has failed to gather 
from the text—if she has troubled herself to gather any original imaginative 
conception from it, which I cannot help doubting.” 

Let us turn now to the verdict of one of the most fastidious of French 
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personality were revealed in Sardou’s plays ; for Sardou had the 
intuition to guess what forces lay in the deeps of Sarah’s per- 
sonality, and the power and skill to make plays which, like subtle 
engines, should cause these forces to reveal themselves at their 
highest power, to find full expression, and to burst in a glory of 
storm and flame. There is, to my mind, something more than 
cleverness in this. To hear people talk one would think it was 
child’s-play to write plays like Sardou’s ; but if this is the case, 
one wonders why more people do not do it and thereby become 
enormously rich. 

There is another thing to be said with regard to Sarah Bern- 
hardt’s emancipation from the Théatre Francais. Had she 
never been independent, had she never been her own master 
and her own stage manager, she would never have realised for 
us a whole series of poetical visions and pictures which have had 
a deep and lasting influence on contemporary art. We should 
never have seen Théodora walk like one of Burne Jones’ dreams 
come to life amidst the splendours of the Byzantine Court, 


Tenendo un giglio ne le ceree dita. 


We should never have seen La Princesse Lointaine crowned 
with lilies, sumptuous and sad, like one of Swinburne’s early 
poems; nor La Samaritaine evoke the spices, the fire and 
the vehemence of the Song of Solomon ; nor Gismonda, with 
chrysanthemums in her hair, amidst the jewelled glow of the 
Middle Ages, and against the background of the Acropolis; nor 
Izéil incarnating the soul and dreams of India, Eliminate these 
things and you eliminate one of the sources of inspiration of 


critics, M. J. de Tillet, inthe Revue Bleue of December 1896: “Cette fois 
¢’a été le vrai triomphe, sans restrictions et sans réserves. Je vous ai dit la 
semaine derniére qu’elle avait atteint, et presque dépassé le sommet de J’art. 
Je viens de relire Lorenzaccio, et ¢’a été une joie nouvelle, plus rassise et plus 
convaincue, de retrouver et d’évoquer ses intonations et ses gestes. Elle a 
donné la vie 4 ce personnage de Lorenzo, que personne n’avait osé aborder 
avant elle ; elle a maintenu, a travers toute la piéce, ce caractére complexe 
et hésitant ; elle en a rendu toutes les nuances avec une vérité et une pro- 
fondeur singuli¢res. Admirable d’un bout a lautre, sans procédés et sans 
“ déblayage,” sans excés et sans cris, elle nous a émus jusqu’au fond de l’Ame, 
par la simplicité et la justesse de sa diction, par l’art souverain des attitudes 
et des gestes. Et, j’insiste sur ce point, elle a donné au réle tout entier, sans 
faiblesse et sans arrét, une inoubliable physionomie. Quelle parle ou qu’elle 
se taise, elle est Lorenzaccio des pieds a la téte, corps et 4me; elle ‘vit’ son 
personnage, et elle le fait vivre pour nous. Le talent de Mme. Sarah 
Bernhardt m’a parfois plus inquiété que charmé. C’est une raison de plus 
pour que je répéte aujourd’hui qu'elle a atteint le sublime. Jamais, je n’ai 
rien vu, au théatre, qui égalat ce qu’elle a donné dans Lorenzaccio.” 
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modern art ; you take away something from D’Annunzio’s poetry, 
from Maeterlinck’s prose; you destroy one of the mainsprings 
of Rostand’s work; you annihilate some of the colours of 
modern painting, and you stifle some of the notes of modern 
music; for in all these things you can trace in various degrecs 
the subtle influence of Sarah Bernhardt. 

V.—In what does the magic, the secret of Sarah Bernhardt 
consist ? As far as her life and her career are concerned we have 
seen that the mainsprings of it were indomitable determination, 
blent with a tine indifference to the opinion of the crowd, and a 
saving sense of proportion enabling her to keep a cool head and 
a just estimate of worldly fame amidst a tornado of praise, and 
sometimes in face of volleys of abuse. But as to the secret of 
her art, when one has said that Sarah Bernhardt worked like a 
slave until she attained a perfect mastery over the means at her 
disposal, when one has said that her attitudes and gestures are a 
poem in themselves and that if she played Phédre in dumb-show 
it would be worth while going to see, and that if she played 
Dojia Sol in the dark it would be worth a pilgrimage to hear, 
when one has said this one has said nearly all that can be put 
into words, and one has said nothing ; one has left out the most 
important part, and in fact everything that matters, because one 
has omitted the whole effect of her personality, which depends 
on gestures, look, voice, movement, intonation combined, and 
something else which one cannot define, the charm, the witchery, 
the spell which defy analysis. 

When as Cleopatra she approached Antony, saying “ Je suis 
la reine d’Egypte,” one felt that the fate of empires, the dominion 
of the world, the lordship of Rome, would have no chance in 
the balance against five silver words and a smile, and that the 
world would be well lost ; and one envied Antony his ruin and 
his doom. 

But this magic, this undefinable charm, is a thing about which 
it is useless to write. One must state its existence, and with a 
thought of pity for those who have ‘not had the opportunity 
of feeling it and still more for those who are unable to feel it, 
one passes on. There is no more to be said. It is likewise 
impossible to define the peculiar thrill that has convulsed a 
whole audience when Sarah rises to an inspired height of 
passion, from the days when she defied Don Ruy Gomez in 
Hernani until those when she defied the Inquisition in La 
Sorciere, When the spark falls in these Heaven-sent moments, 
she seems to be carried away and to carry us with her in a 
whirlwind from a crumbling world. It is fruitless to dwell at 
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length on this theme, but one can perhaps be permitted to recall 
some minor occasions on which the genius of Sarah Bernhardt 
worked miracles. 

I remember one such occasion in the autumn of 1899. The 
South African War had been declared, and a concert was being 
held at the Ritz Hotel in aid of the British wounded. It wasa 
raw and dark November afternoon. In the dining-room of the 
Ritz Hotel there was gathered together a well-dressed and singu- 
larly uninspiring crowd, which was not only depressed by the 
gloomy news from the front, but suffering from anticipated bore- 
dom at the thoughts of a tedious entertainment in the afternoon, 
Sarah Bernhardt walked on to the platform dressed in furs, and 
prepared to recite La Chanson d’Eviradnus, by Victor Hugo, and 
anaccompanist sat down before the piano to accompany the recita- 
tion with music. I remember my heart sinking. I felt that a recita- 
tion to music of a love-song in that Ritz drawing-room on that 
gloomy afternoon, before a crowd of depressed people, mostly 
stolid Britishers, was inappropriate ; I wished the whole entertain- 
ment would vanish, and I felt extremely uncomfortable and pitied 
Sarah from the bottom of my heart. Then Sarah opened her lips 
and began to speak the wonderful lyric (I quote for the pleasure 
of writing the words) : 

Si tu veux faisons un réve. 
Montons sur deux palefrois ; 
Tu m’emménes, je t’enléve. 
L’oiseau chante dans les bois. 


Je suis ton maitre et ta proie ; 
Partons, c’est la fin du jour ; 
Mon cheval sera la joie, 

Ton cheval sera l’amour. 


Ritz and the well-dressed crowd, and the raw November air, and 
the gloom of the war, the depression and the tedium all disap- 
peared. 


Nous ferons toucher leurs tétes ; 
Les voyages sont aisés; 

Nous donnerons 4 ses bétes 
Une avoine de baisers. 


Viens ! nos doux chevaux mensonges 
Frappent du pied tous les deux, 

Le mien au fond des songes 

Et le tien au fond des cieux. 


Un bagage est nécessaire ; 

Nous emporterons nos veux, 
Nos bonheurs, notre misére, 
Et la fleur de tes cheveux. 
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One heard the champing of the steeds in an enchanted forest, 
the song of the calling bird, and the laughter of adventurous 
lovers. 

Viens, le soir brunit les chénes 

Le moineau rit ; ce moqueur 

Entend le doux bruit des chaines 

Que tu m’as mises au cceur. 

Ce ne sera point ma faute 

Si les foréts et les monts, 

En nous voyons cdte a céte, 

Ne murmurent pas : Aimons ! 

Viens, sois tendre, je suis ivre. 

O les verts taillis mouillés ! 

Ton soufle te fera suivre 

Des papillons réveillés. 


In the second line of the last stanza quoted: 
O les verts taillis mouillés ! 


her voice suddenly changed its key and passed, as it were, from a 
minor of tenderness to an abrupt major of childlike wonder or 
delighted awe, it half broke into something between a sob of joy 
and a tearful smile ; one saw the dew-drenched grasses and the 
gleaming thickets, and then as she said the two next lines the 
surprise died in mystery and infinite homage, 


Was it love or praise? 
Speech half asleep or song half awake ? 


And when further on in the poem she said : 


Allons nous en par l’Autriche ! 
Nous aurons l’aube & nos fronts ; 
Je serai grand, et toi riche, 
Puisque nous nous aimerons, 


one heard the call of youth, the soaring note of first love, the 
spirit of adventure, of romance and of spring. When she came 
to the last stanza of all : 

Tu sera dame, et moi comte ; 

Viens, mon coeur s’épanonit, 

Viens, nous conterons ce conte 

Aux étoiles de la nuit, 


she opened wide her raised arms, and one could have sworna 
girl of eighteen, “ April’s lady,” was calling to “ the lord in May.” 

When she had done a great many people in the audience were 
crying ; the frantic applause continued until she consented to say 
the whole poem over a second time, which she did, with the same 
effect on the audience. 
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Another occasion which I shall never forget was the first night 
that Sarah played Hamlet in Paris. The audience was a brilliant 
and hypercritical one, and the play was received coldly until the 
scene between Polonius and Hamlet. When Hamlet answers 
Polonius’ question: “ What do you read, my lord?” with his 
“Words, words, words ”—Sarah played it like this. Hamlet was 
half lying on a chair reading a book. The first “ Des mots” he 
said with absent-minded indifference, just like any one speaks when 
he is interrupted by a bore : in the second “ des mots” his answer 
seemed to catch his own attention, and the third ‘‘ des mots” was 
accompanied by a look, and charged with an intense but fugitive 
and swift intonation that clearly said : “ Yes, it is words, words, 
words, and all books and everything else in the world are only 
words, words, words.” This delicate nuance of expression was 
instantly seized by the audience, and the whole house cried: 
“Bravo, bravo.” I have always thought this to be a remarkable 
instance of the extraordinary receptivity, flair and intelligence of 
a good French audience. 

ViI.—The greatest thing an actor can do is to create a poet. It 
has sometimes been said that Sarah Bernhardt failed to do this. 
Yet the only really first-class dramatic poet of modern times, 
Edmond Rostand, is the creation of Sarah Bernhardt. The 
younger generation, and men of letters in general in France, 
despise the verse of Edmond Rostand. They say it is du caout- 
chouc. But whatever they can say about the literary value of 
his work, there is no doubt as to its dramatic value. Rostand 
may or may not be a great versifier, but that he is a great poetical 
dramatist has been proved by the only possible test—that of the 
rapturous enthusiasm of the public. The public may like bad 
plays sometimes, but they do not fill a theatre night after night 
and year after year to listen to plays in verse unless there is 
something in them. And Rostand’s plays, when each one was 
produced, received not only popular applause but the praise 
of the most fastidious theatrical critics. If Rostand’s verse 
is judged by the same measure as that of Leconte de 
Lisle, or that of Hérédia, it is easy to find fault with it; 
and those who cry out for art for art’s sake will probably 
never be able to tolerate it; but those who do not—those who 
can forgive Byron his slovenliness and Musset his carelessness on 
account of the splendour of their inspiration and the sincerity of 
their passion—will find room for Rostand, and no mean place for 
him among the many mansions of the temple of poetry. In any 
case, since Victor Hugo, he is the one writer of our time and the 
unique writer in this century in the whole of Europe, who has 
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made a direct and successful appeal to the public, and stirred 
and delighted them to the depths of their being through the 
medium of dramatic poetry. Surely this is no mean achieve- 
ment; besides this, even among French critics, there are many 
who are broad-minded enough to see that he is a genuine poet. 
Well, Sarah Bernhardt is responsible for this Ersheinung, for had 
there been no Sarah, there would have been no Princesse Loin- 
taine, and no Cyrano (for it was Coquelin’s delight in La 
Princesse Lointaine which made him ask Rostand for a play), no 
Samaritaine, and no L’ Aiglon. 

That is one of the achievements of Sarah Bernhardt. Another, 
and perhaps a more important achievement was accomplished 
before this—her resurrection of Racine. Let any one interested 
in this question get M. Emile Faguet’s Propos de Thédtre. M. 
Faguet proves with great wealth of detail and abundance of 
contemporary evidence, that in the ’seventies, until Sarah Bern- 
hardt piayed in Andromaque and Phidre, Racine’s plays were 
considered to be unsuited for dramatic representation. Even 
Sarcey maintained in those days that Racine was not un homme 
de thédtre. Sarah Bernhardt changed all this. She revealed 
the beauties of Racine to her contemporaries. She put new 
life into his plays, and by her incomparable delivery she showed 
off, as no one else can hope to do, the various and subtle secrets 
of Racine’s verse.* 

She did the same for Victor Hugo. No one who ever heard 
her say the lines in the last act of Hernani, beginning : 


Tout s’est éteint, flambeaux et musique de féte. 
Rien que la nuit et nous. Félicité parfaite ! 


can ever forget it. I myself was only nine years old when I saw 
Sarah Bernhardt act in Hernani, and | remember it as if it had 
been yesterday, and I hear the magic echo of the word “ musique.” 
Theodore de Banville, in his Camées Parisiens, says there could 
never be another Queen in Rwy Blas like Sarah, and that when- 
ever the words 

Elle avait un petit diadéme en dentelle d’argent 


is spoken the vision of Sarah Bernhardt will rise, as though it 
were that of a real person, frail, slender, with a small crown set 
in her wonderful hair. 

Her third great achievement is, to my mind, her performance 
of Hamlet. Many people will, of course, disagree with this, I 


* M. Faguet writes of “L’influence des deux grands tragédiens qui ont 
rendu @ Racine la vie et ont transformé en le ranimant: Mounet Sully et 
Sarah Bernhardt.”, 
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think that most of our critics were not particularly enthusiastic 
over this performance ; but I speak in the name of no small clan 
of people who take an intense interest in the drama, and whose 
impressions are perhaps all the fresher from the fact that they 
have not to be expressed to order, nor dulled by constant attend- 
ance in a play-house. I know that there are many people who 
agree with me in thinking not only that Sarah Bernhardt’s 
Hamlet was a wonderful thing, but, with the exception of Mr. 
Forbes Robertson’s, the only intelligible Hamlet of our time. 
One of the greatest differences between Sarah Bernhardt’s Hamlet 
and that of any other actors that I have seen is that whereas most 
Hamlets speak to the audience and seem isolated from the rest 
of the players, Sarah Bernhardt’s Hamlet spoke to the other 
persons of the play. Her Hamlet was in Denmark and not, in 
splendid isolation, on the boards, in order to show how well he 
could recite, and how interesting a fellow he was. 

Another point, her Hamlet is the only one I have seen in which 
there was any continuity ; in which one scene seemed to have 
any connection with the preceding scenes. For instance, when 
the play within the play is finished, and Hamlet causes the whole 
proceedings to break up by his behaviour, most players proceed 
with the ensuing interview with Rosencrantz and Guildenstern as 
though nothing had happened. Not so Sarah Bernhardt; during 
the whole of this scene she plays in a manner which lets you see 
that Hamlet is still trembling with excitement on account of 
what has just happened, and this not only brings out the irony 
of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern’s flat conventionality, but gives 
one a sharp sensation that one is witnessing something which is 
terribly and poignantly true. So is it throughout Sarah’s Hamlet, 
every scene depends on all the others, and the various moods of 
the Dane succeed one another like the chasing clouds belonging 
to one sky, and not like separate slides of a magic lantern, Be- 
sides which, in my opinion, from the beginning to the end of the 
play Sarah Bernhardt, with the intuition of genius, guessed and 
interpreted the meaning of the author, and, rightly or wrongly, 
one felt : “Of course that is how this should be played ; what 
a pity Shakespeare is not present.” Possibly Shakespeare meant 
something quite different. That is neither here nor there; the 
important thing is that we who love Shakespeare should have had 
the absolute conviction that his meaning was for the first 
time being rightly interpreted. 

How natural, for instance, Sarah made the fight with Laertes 
appear ; and the business of the changing of swords, and how 
terrible and unforgettable was the expression in Hamlet's eyes 
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when he realised and showed by his expression that he had 
realised that the sword was poisoned, and was now in his hands. 
How natural the whole play seemed, which in the hands of 
mediocre players becomes so preposterously extravagant ; and 
how real the behaviour of Hamlet seemed ; for Sarah’s concep- 
tion of the part was based on a quality, which the brilliant critic 
of the Times has pointed out runs through all Sarah Bernhardt’s 
life—namely, common sense—only common sense of such an 
illuminating kind that its other names are genius and inspiration. 

VII.—Yet when all is said and done Sarah Bernhardt’s supreme 
achievement is her Phédre. I do not think that any one will 
disagree with this. Itisin Phédre that she gives us the maximum 
of beauty, and exhibits the whole range of her highest artistic 
qualities. In Phédre her movements and her gestures, her ex- 
plosions of fury and her outbursts of passion are subservient 
to a commanding rhythm ; from the moment Phédre walks on to 
the stage trembling under the load of her unconfessed passion 
until the moment she descends into Hades “ par un chemin plus 
lent,” the spectator seems to have witnessed the building up of a 
miraculous piece of architecture, in time and not in space, and 
to have followed the progressions, the rise, the crisis, and the 
tranquil close of a mighty and mysterious symphony. Moreover, 
a window has been opened for him wide on to the enchanted 
land ; the realm of beauty in which there are no conflicts of times 
and fashions, but in which all who bear the torch have an equal 
inheritance. He has seen a woman speaking the precise, stately, 
and infinitely musical language of the court of Louis XIV., who 
by her utterance, the plastic beauty of her attitudes, and the 
rhythm of her movements opens the gates of time, and beyond 
the veil of the seventeenth century evokes the vision of ancient 
Greece. Or rather, time is annihilated, seventeenth-century 
France and ancient Greece, Versailles and Trézéne are merged 
into one; we are face to face with the elemental fact of in- 
voluntary passion and the unequal struggle between it and 
reluctant conscience. 

There is the unwilling prey of the goddess, “a lily on her brow 
with anguish moist and fever dew”; but at the sound of her 
voice and the music of her grief, perhaps we forget all this, 
perhaps we forget the ancient tales of Greece, and Crete, we 
forget Racine and Versailles ; perhaps we think only of the woman 
that is there before us, who surely is something more than 
human ; is it she who plied the golden loom in the island of 
f£za and made Ulysses swerve in mid-ocean from his goal ? Or 
she who sailed down the Cydnus and revelled with Mark Antony ? 
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Or she for whom Geoffroy Rudel sailed to Tripoli, and sang 
and died? Or she who haunted the vision but baffled the 
pencil of Leonardo da Vinci? Or she who “ excels all women 
in the magic of her locks,’ and beckoned to Faust on the 
Brocken ? She is something of all these things, an incarnation 
of the spirit that, in all times and in all countries, whether she be 
called Lilith or Lamia or La Gioconda, in the semblance of a 
“Belle Dame sans Merci,” bewitches the heart and binds the 
brain of man with a spell, and makes the world seem a dark and 
empty place without her, and Death for her sake and in her sight 
a joyous thing. 

So do we dream when we see those harmonious gestures and 
hear that matchless utterance. Then, the curtain falls, and we 
remember that it is only a play, and that even Sarah Bernhardt 
must 

Fare as other empresses, 
That, when this frail and transitory flesh 
Hath sucked the measure of the vital air, 
That feeds the body with his bated breath, 
Wane with enforc’d and necessary change. 


Nevertheless we give thanks; we that have lived in her day; for 
whatever the future may bring, there will never be another 
Sarah : 


Yea, they shall say, earth’s womb has borne in vain 
New things, and never this best thing again. 


MAURICE BARING, 


Sata 
Leo 


SOME DEFICIENCIES OF THE 
MODERN STAGE 


Mr. GEORGE BERNARD SHAW has lately published in book 
form his dramatic criticisms written for the Saturday Review 
between 1895 and 1898. To the unbiased reader they make 
absorbingly interesting reading, not only because of their 
intrinsic artistic value, but because of the consistent note 
therein exhibited. They are a smashing attack on a worn- 
out system ; an unanswerable argument directed against the 
policy and practice of English managers and playwrights; an 
attempt to instil the notion that the Stage and the Drama are 
highly important factors in the life and civilisation of a people, 
Truth in writing, truth in representation, are the ideals for 
which Mr, Shaw has fought and for which he is fighting, and 
for which he will continue to fight until his dying day. What, 
then, has been the effect on the contemporary theatre which 
he has damned so unerringly and convincingly? Very 
little. One admits the fact with sorrow, but so it is. The 
regular stage still continues in its old unblushing path— 
emasculated adaptations from the French, brainless farces, 
modern so-called comedies of manners untrue to life in their 
most salient features, a perfect swarm of American works, mana- 
gerial editing of Shakespeare, over-mounted and over-scened, 
with great show of colour and effect and sometimes indifferent 
acting. Plays are still designed chiefly for the exploitation of 
stars, and a theatrical as opposed to a dramatic atmosphere 
surrounds nearly everything. Now comes the question, 
Who is responsible for this well-nigh hopeless state of 
things ? 

There are four parties concerned. The Managers and 
Actor-Managers, the Actors, the Authors, and the Public. 
The first three of these groups will tell you that the public 
alone are responsible; that they will only have what they 
want ; that it is of no use giving them anything else—“ the 
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Drama’s laws,” &c., and a good deal more of the old conven- 
tional stuff. Let me, then, first deal with the public. 

Only a born tool would imagine for one moment that the 
British and American public have any education or standards 
about the Drama. We all know quite well that they are 
ignorant and untrained in criticism and in judging the merit of 
real dramatic work. They run like a flock of sheep to a certain 
piece simply because some one else tells them it is the thing to 
see. Cheap and false sentiment and hysterical emotion so often 
appeal to them quickly. The tawdrily effective rather than the 
earnestly realistic is readily accepted. Time after time one 
may see them letting the most egregious mistakes in construc- 
tion, the most flagrant violation of human nature and prob- 
ability, go absolutely unnoticed for the sake of a taking 
personality in a play. And yet, with all their faults, with 
all their lack of education in true drama, they do sometimes 
evince a sort of innate sense which leads them to reject the 
bad. Otherwise how can one account for the extraordinary 
number of failures that occur nowadays in London, some 
comparative, others total! That these failures are nearly all 
of them bad plays goes without saying, and the public seem to 
recognise the fact and stay away. It comes to this—they 
reject ten bad plays out of twelve, and flock to the other two. 
Once in a way they equally flock to one good play and reject 
others that are promising but not perfect. The presence of a 
star is not of itself sufficient to ensure the success of a piece, 
and yet—so the managers say—audiences will not go to the 
theatre unless they see “names” on the bill. At one time the 
people baffle and depress one by their apparent inability to 
grasp a good and true work; at another they raise one’s hopes by 
tumbling over one another to see the same sort of thing. The 
reasons that are quite apparent to a critic for their rejection of 
one play are, when applied to another of the same calibre, stulti- 
fied by the acceptance of it with joy. There is just the same want 
of consistent judgment about acting. I have heard-a great 
number of the public praise equally the clever, subtle, intel- 
lectual actress and the performer who relies on photographs 
in and out of motor cars, mannerisms, newspaper paragraphs, 
unnatural diction, and general staginess of style. 

The case of the British public would, then, seem to be 
almost past praying for; but yet I do not feel quite hopeless. 
It must be remembered that until lately they have very rarely 
had a chance, They know very little because only one manage- 
ment has ever consistently tried to teach them, They have 
had to rely on an intuition which is sometimes right, more often 
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wrong. They areas sheep without shepherds, For generations, 
owing principally to the vanity which is the motive power of the 
actor-manager, and the purely shopkeeping policy of those who 
control our theatres, they have been fed on a false, unnatural 
food, until their taste has become so vitiated that it is difficult 
to put any other before them, Can anything be done to mend 
all this—to give hope for the future—and from whom is that 
help to come? Not from the managers and actor-managers 
of to-day. Most of these gentlemen are well within the con- 
fines of middle age, some have passed it, They are already 
crystallised, and no policy of reform, no new spirit, is likely to 
be inaugurated or take shape when men are slipping into old 
age, especially when their youth has been passed in fostering 
the old and the outworn. But is it too much to hope that the 
next race of managers may perhaps evince a new and more 
liberal spirit? It may be that the du Mauriers, the Ainleys, 
the Matheson Langs, when they come into their kingdom will 
endeavour to give us a new style of play—that they will 
accept works primarily for their dramatic value and truth to 
human nature, and not because they contain oceans of 
dialogue for themselves and their leading ladies; that, in fact, 
plays will be taken absolutely on their own merits, and not 
because the journeyman author has written them round 
Mr. C. or Miss D.; that the kingdom of Frohmania will 
disappear for ever. Perhaps—who knows ?—we may see 
Mr. du Maurier and other lights occasionally playing a part 
where they are not of necessity on at the end, Perhaps Mr, 
Ainley may sometimes enact the unsympathetic brother who 
does not relent and become quite good and nice to the accom- 
paniment of a Christmas carol (heard without) at 10.55 P.M. 
Possibly in these days to come our dramatists will have learnt 
how to write about the upper-class life they generally depict, 
and the dialogue put in the mouths of the aristocracy will 
smell more of reality than of the lamp. Possibly the mana- 
gers in this happy period will insist on the said authors 
inventing situations and effects that lead to the development of 
the story by subtle and natural means instead of by the crude 
pieces of construction that one witnesses nowadays; the 
hinges on which the play turns towards its next development 
may ultimately be fashioned on the ordinary human things 
that people are likely to do under a given set of circumstances, 
and not dragged in crudely, theatrically, and unnaturally, 
simply because “that sort of thing doesn’t matter with the 
public.” Maybe that Nature will be studied at first hand, and 
not according to the vague imaginings of a dramatic author 
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in his den. In fact, a new spirit may take hold of our 
younger actors when their turn comes to wield power—a 
spirit that will be free from personal vanity, the insatiate 
desire for perpetual prominence, and a thought that as leaders 
of a great art it is their duty to encourage the younger and 
modern class of writers and to discourage claptrap and 
bunkum. Any such radical change in feeling and policy will 
entail another revolution—at any rate, until the public have 
become better educated. It will mean short runs, adequate 
but inexpensive scenery and mounting, smaller salaries, and 
much less spent on costume; because all reformers must face 
the fact that theatre rents, rates and taxes will not decrease. 

I know perfectly well how the experienced manager will 
laugh at these ideas, and his argument in opposition will run 
pretty much as follows: 

“‘ My dear sir, you are new to all this ; you have no actual 
practical experience. A theatre is a place for which an enor- 
mous rent and large rates and taxes have to be paid. Large 
salaries and wages and huge current expenses meet one every 
week. Do you expect me, under such circumstances, to treat 
it as anything but a big shop?” (He would not use these 
exact words.) ‘‘ My first business is, therefore, to attract the 
public, to give them what they like, to rely on names, and not 
on writers, To carry out the policy you suggest would mean 
bankruptcy in a very short time!” 

Whether a manager or actor-manager, he would probably 
add that no play could be produced in which the leading actor 
and actress had not the predominance, because it would mean 
bad business ; the public would not come and pay. That, 
however, is non-proven, because it has never beentried, As for 
the rest of the argument, it is only fair to admit that if it could 
really and truly be shown that their present policy was suc- 
cessful there would be no more to say. But what are the 
actual facts ? The public are not going to our comedy theatres : 
business is bad. If this could be attributed to bad times, war, 
&c., it might be explained; but in face of the fact that the 
general level of English plays produced over the last two or 
three years has been of the lowest, one is drawn to the inevit- 
able conclusion that the public are gradually growing wiser, 
that they are tired of all the old, worn-out stuff, of the personal 
exaltation of certain favoured people, of this perpetual harping 
on my daughter. 

There is another strong argument to put forward in proof 
of the belief that the old order is beginning to die. It lies in 
the gradual growth in public favour of the policy inaugurated 
VOL, L 61 
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over two years ago by those courageous pioneers of the future 
Messrs, Vedrenne and Barker at the Court Theatre. Begin- 
ning as they did quietly, modestly, and tentatively, with a 
series of matinées of clever, original plays—mainly those of 
Mr. Bernard Shaw—they have in an incredibly short space of 
time developed into a power. They have most clearly shown 
that it is possible in London to present works that no ordinary 
manager would look at, with splendid all-round acting and 
perfectly adequate scenery, and to make them a success. No 
stars, no ridiculously twisted endings to suit particular people, 
perfectly balanced casts, actors and actresses playing small parts 
in one piece, big parts in another, and plays that are original, the 
product of really intellectual brains, with dialogue that cannot be 
matched elsewhere. Outside of Mr. Shaw’s works, this enter- 
prising management have already given us the most truly poetical 
play of modern days, Prunella, by Messrs. Granville Barker and 
L. Housman, Mr. Barker’s admirable piece The Voysey Inherit- 
ance, Mr. Galsworthy’s Silver Box, Mr. Gilbert Murray’s splendid 
translations of the Electra, Hippolytus and Trojan Women, the 
Rogues’ Comedy, and revivals of Ibsen’s Wtld Duck and Hedda 
Gabler, with many of Mr. Shaw’s plays—a daring programme, 
but eminently justified by the results. There seems to be no 
doubt that more and more of the public are being attracted to 
a theatre where they can see high-class work given in a spirit 
So artistic and simple that it compels admiration even from 
those who know little about the stage. As for the acting, 
there is nothing in London to compare with it for all-round 
finish and completeness. No specialisation of actor and 
actress for one particular kind of part—one of the curses of 
the ordinary theatre; every ré/e, from the lowest to the 
highest, played with a care and appreciation of its pos- 
sibilities that are delightful to witness; no mincing of words 
on the part of the ladies, no trace of the suburban 
among the men, We believe that Messrs. Vedrenne and 
Barker have had to work hard for their success, but it 
appears to have come, as is shown by the migration to 
the Savoy Theatre, where they are in closer touch with 
the great stream of the moving public. That they may be 
highly successful there, that their power may grow, is the 
fervent prayer of all who are truly interested in the Engiish 
stage, for they stand to-day as an example of what can be done 
by plucky men imbued with the idea that the theatre is not a 
shop for the display of persons and exploitation of merely 
stagily effective plays. To give one instance of the spirit that 
pervades this management, when John Bull’s Other Island waa 
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produced the Irish spoken was real, not stage Irish—two very 
different things, Everywhere that one simple fact was com- 
mented on, quite apart from the general chorus of approval 
with which this brilliant work was received. What would have 
happened at an ordinary theatre with a play containing at 
least six Irish-speaking parts? Very likely they would have 
been allotted to two Scotchmen and four Englishmen, because 
they happened to look something like the characters, with an 
injunction “ just to talk something that wasn’t English, and the 
audience would. never know.” Possibly the only real Irishman 
in the cast would be given the part of an English Inland 
Revenue official, because he was always in the habit of acting 
civil servants. Another result of the shopkeeper’s method. 
Just enough, no more than is absolutely necessary, is put in the 
window and offered to the poor old Public—who we fancy 
are slowly but surely beginning to find out that they have not 
been getting their money’s worth. 

Let me now turn for a while to notice the deficiencies of our 
modern actors and actresses, Side by side with a certain 
amount of real naturalness that has been developed of late 
years by a chosen few there still continues to exist a certain 
amount of artificiality and staginess. To this day the duchess 
and countess go on speaking in the resonant and haughty 
tones of tradition with their arms folded akimbo. The young 
sprig of the nobility, however correctly he may be attired, is 
wont to indulge in a peculiar affectation of pronunciation. 
Worst of all is the Society zngénue who untiringly adopts a 
peculiarly irritating and mincing style of delivery which, no 
doubt, she imagines is habitual in the highest circles, The 
tones are impossible to reproduce except by verbal imitation, 
but they are most trying to listen to, firstly as being ugly in 
themselves, and secondly as being entirely unlike those of the 
person she is supposed to represent. Many Society young 
ladies talk affectedly enough, heaven knows, but the affectation 
of refinement exhibited when the actress is representing one of 
these damsels not only beats the original hollow, but is not in 
the least like the real thing. Again, the pronunciation of words 
is often exceedingly bad. So many actors and actresses talk of 
“reel and ideel,” instead of “real andideal” —a marked vulgarism. 
In a word such as “restless” an emphasis is always placed 
on the last syllable. As for French, it is nearly hopeless ; vzde 
“m’dame” for “ madame” nearly always. Is there no one to 
tell them that ladies and gentlemen do zo¢ talk in this way ? Is 
there no one who can give a gentle hint to the majority of our 
dramatists that it might be better to tryand learn something about 
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the characters, habits, and ways of the upper classes before they 
try to write about them ? In Paris such things could never occur. 

I have alluded earlier to the possibility of a new spirit arising 
among our younger men, If, happily, this should take shape 
and form, an enormous impetus could be given to it and 
to the education of the theatre-going public by a united 
determination on the part of those who control the large 
number of those cheaper newspapers that appeal to the great 
mass of the people to adopt a new form of dramatic criticism 
—one that would encourage the new and original and discredit 
the old and conventional. If the proprietors and editors of 
these papers would also publish weekly articles on the drama 
written by competent and educated men, unsteeped in reac- 
tionary tradition—articles that would tell their readers all about 
great plays and their writers, instruct them as to what is and 
what is not really good work, instil into them the desire for 
truth in portraiture that is at the same time dramatic, call 
attention to the better taste that is beginning slowly to show 
itself, laugh at staginess and false sentiment—in a word, teach 
the British public, who are as ignorant as small children, those 
standards and those truths of dramatic conception and repre- 
sentation that are instinctive in the Frenchman and German 
then we should begin to see a marked change. But we can 
only hope for this from the younger men of the Press acting 
in conjunction with the younger actors. It is to them I appeal. 
In their hands lies the future of English dramatic art. 


AN ACTOR, 


NoTE.—Since the above was written, Messrs. Vedrenne and Barker’s policy 
of leaving the Court for the Savoy has been carried out with apparently little 
success. It is always risky to change theatres in any class of dramatic work, 
and the result of moving plays which depend for their success on subtle 
portraiture and natural effect to a much larger house has proved as many 
admirers predicted—somewhat unhappy. The growing portion of the public 
that supported the Court vég7me, had not apparently arrived at such dimensions 
as to warrant their transplantation to a theatre which holds so many more 
people. The result is—as far as one knows—that after Avms and the Man 
tinishes, the Kingsway, where Miss Ashwell has made such an auspicious start, 
will be the only progressive theatre in London ; but it is impossible to believe 
that the good new note struck at the Court will be allowed to die out, and we 
must hope for a new combination—headed we trust by Mr. Barker—to 
continue the work. It is a very hopeful sign at any rate—as regards the 
public—that a play so naturally and humanly written as Mr. H. Davies’ 
Mollusc,a play so free from the undue exploitation of any one particular 
character, is such a success at Sir Charles Wyndham’s theatre. Mr. Oscar 
Asche also drew large audiences to see Much Ado. It was worthy of his 
reputation, which stands very high in artistic aim and achievement. 
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WASHINGTON, /Jan. 14, 1908. 


IN my letter last month I explained the dilemma of many 
Republicans in and out of Congress who dislike Mr. Roosevelt, 
and yet feared that he would be renominated by the Republican 
Convention in Chicago next June; who were anxious to end 
his power, but were afraid openly to antagonise him. Doubts 
and fears have now been removed by Mr. Roosevelt’s reaffirma- 
tion of his declaration made on the night of election a little 
more than three years ago, that under no circumstances wouid 
he again be a candidate for the Presidential nomination, On 
the evening of the r1th of last month the following official 
statement was given to the Press by the President: 


On the night after election I made the following announcement: 

“Tl am deeply sensible of the honour done me by the American people in 
thus expressing their confidence in what I have done and have tried to do. 
I appreciate to the full the solemn responsibility this confidence imposes 
upon me, and I shall do all that in my power lies not to forfeit it. On 
March 4 next I shall have served three and a half years, and this three and a 
half years constitutes my first term. The wise custom which limits the 
President to two terms regards the substance and not the form, and under 
no circumstances will I be a candidate for or accept another nomination.” 

I have not changed, and shall not change, the decision thus announced. 

The newspapers read this statement by the light of prejudice 
or preconceived opinion. To some it was proof that Mr. 
Roosevelt, deeply impressed by the hostility of the National 
Committee, to which | referred last month, had reached the 
conclusion that it was useless for him again to attempt to secure 
the nomination, as that would result in his defeat and inglori- 
ously terminate a career that hitherto had known no defeat. 
Other newspapers regarded it simply as the sincerity of an 
honest man, who was determined once and for'all to prove to the 
country that he had no intention of swerving from his election 
night declaration not again to be a candidate. It is not neces- 
sary to look for motives, the effect isthe more important thing. 
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Mr. Roosevelt by his own act is no longer to be considered a 
candidate. In the face of this declaration, it would be impos- 
sible for him under any circumstances to accept the nomina- 
tion, not even if the Convention made it by acclamation and all 
the other candidates retired in his favour. Personally he is no 
longer interested in the deliberations of the Convention, but he 
is bending all his energies and using all his influence to bring 
about the nomination of Mr. Secretary Taft. 

The friends of the Secretary of War considered that Mr. 
Roosevelt's effacement materially increased Mr. Taft’s chances 
of success, and to a certain extent this is true. Politicians 
who were advocating the renomination of Mr. Roosevelt, now 
that he is no longer to be considered as a candidate turned to 
Mr. Taft as the candidate who more nearly resembled Mr, 
Roosevelt than any other. Mr. Taft now has a lead over all 
other competitors, but six months must elapse before the Con- 
vention is held, and the leader in the race does not always 
come first under the wire, 

Mr. Taft is the “ logical candidate ” for the Republicans to 
nominate, if logic had the slightest influence upon the actions 
of politicians—which it seldom has. Logically Mr. Taft is 
the designated candidate, for his election means that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s policies will be carried out, and Republicans are 
compelled to support them, whether or not they like them. 
Apart from that, Mr. Taft is a man of great ability and wide 
experience ; on the bench and as a civil administrator he has 
conspicuously distinguished himself. These things make for 
his strength; his weakness comes from the curious tempera- 
mental idiosyncrasy of the American people that makes them 
resist the efforts of a President to dictate the choice of his 
successor. It is the one thing to which the American people 
heretofore have never tamely submitted. That Mr. Roosevelt 
should be openly using his influence, his patronage, and the 
vast power of the administration in behalf of Mr. Taft has in 
certain quarters done him great injury. 

Another thing that has tended to weaken Mr. Taft is his 
reaffirmation of Mr. Roosevelt’s policies without enunciating 
any policies of his own, The first speech that Mr. Taft 
delivered after his trip around the world was in Boston in the 
closing days of the year, when he elaborately defended the 
President’s reform legislation, and asserted that he was in 
no wise responsible for the recent financial panic. The 
criticism made by many newspapers is that the public is less 
interested in hearing a defence of the President than it is in 
having the candidate for the Presidency explain what his own 
policies will be if power is entrusted to him, Yet these 
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criticisms are only partially justified. Mr. Taft is a member 
of the administration, and his responsibility for all that has 
been done is that of the President in only a lesser degree, 
So long as he remains a member of the Cabinet, it is pre- 
sumptive evidence that he approves all that the President 
has done; any vital difference of opiniun would lead to his 
resignation. In defending the President Mr. Taft defends him. 
self ; in approving the President’s course he makes it plain that, 
given the same opportunity, he will pursue the same methods, 


The average man, and perhaps more than a majority of 
the Republican newspapers, believe at this time that Mr. Taft 
will be nominated. Not deeming it necessary to express any 
opinion on that subject, I think it interesting to recall some 
history in connection with past Presidential nominations. It 
has been the rule and not the exception for the popular can- 
didate to be nominee. Three of the earlier Presidents— 
Madison, Monroe, John Quincy Adams—were men who had 
no great popular following ; Harrison the elder defeated Clay, 
whose fiery eloquence had made him the idol of the people ; 
Polk came virtually “ out of the wilderness,” and defeated Martin 
Van Buren, on whom the mantle of Jackson’s popularity had 
descended. Coming to later days, it is remarkable how the 
unknown man—“the dark horse,” in American political 
terminology—has carried the Convention. In 1852 thirty- 
four ballots were taken in the Democratic Convention before 
Franklin Pierce’s name was mentioned, who was nominated 
and elected. Abraham Lincoln was comparatively unknown 
when the Republicans nominated him for the first time ; the 
obscure country lawyer defeated Seward, the great city 
lawyer, who stood high in Republican councils. Blaine was 
a reincarnation of Clay, the dashing Rupert of debate, with 
a magnetic eloquence that swayed thousands; yet Blaine, a 
national figure, was defeated for the nomination by Hayes, 
of whom few people had heard. Harrison the younger 
triumphed over much better known men. Bryan was the 
youngest candidate in the 1896 Convention, and in political 
service a mere boy compared with the veterans who opposed 
him, yet he swept them to one side and left the Convention 
crowned by democracy. If history engages in its favourite 
occupation of repeating itself, the Chicago Convention may 
bring out another “ dark horse,” 


The New York World said recently that “no continuous 
aspirant for the Presidency has ever attained that office.” In 
support of that assertion it cites the names of several “ perennial 
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candidates ” who were denied their great ambition, and adds: 
‘‘ Neither will William J. Bryan. No man twice defeated for 
the Presidency ever won that office, or is ever likely to win it. 
Jefferson and Jackson each survived a single defeat, and the 
prestige of Cleveland’s election in 1884 nominated him in 
1892 in spite of the 1888 returns; but a twice-beaten candi- 
date is done for, and his nomination for a third term can only 
spell disaster.” The World concludes that “in the circum- 
stances in which the Democracy now finds itself a party would 
be stark crazy to allow a chronic candidate like Mr. Bryan to 
gain the nomination by default.” 

The New York World is not the only powerful newspaper 
to oppose Mr, Bryan’s nomination, and to regard it as inevit- 
able that if nominated he will for the third time be defeated. 
It is most extraordinary, this resignation to fate. Within the 
last month I have talked with practically every Democratic 
senator and representative in Congress, and I recall now only 
three men who sincerely believe that Mr, Bryan is the strongest 
candidate the party can nominate, All others say in confidence 
that they fear Mr, Bryan’s nomination cannot be prevented, 
and that it again foreshadows defeat, There is a very wide- 
spread feeling that with any other candidate the Democrats 
have at least an even chance, but Mr. Bryan’s nomination 
makes success impossible. Mr. Bryan is very well aware of 
this feeling, but he shows not the slightest disposition to be 
influenced by it, and there is a good deal of force in the 
argument used by some of the Bryan men. “ Where is your 
candidate ?” they ask. “ Four years have elapsed since the 
last Democratic candidate was nominated and defeated, time 
enough for a new leader to come to the front ; but where is 
he? Is there any other man who commands the following 
that Mr. Bryan does? Is there any other man who so nearly 
represents the great mass?” 

No answer can be made to these questions, The New York 
World and other leading Democratic newspapers are searching 
the political highways and byways for the Messiah, but they 
find him not. It is easy enough to say that it is “‘ inevitable ” 
that Mr. Bryan will be defeated for the third time, but is there 
any certainty that another candidate will not suffer even worse 
defeat? Judge Parker, nominated as a rebuke to Bryan and 
with the hope that it would be the death of what is known as 
‘“‘ Bryanism,” proved himself a weaker opponent than Bryan 
had on the two occasions when he entered the lists as the 
Democratic champion. Four years ago Bryan was set aside 
and Judge Parker elevated to his place. To-day no one even 
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mentions Judge Parker’s name; politically he is dead as if his 
voice was silenced in the tomb, while Bryan is a living, vital 
personality, he is a force to be reckoned with, even although it 
may be predestined that he is never to sit in the White House. 
In the history of politics there is perhaps nothing more remark- 
able than Mr, Bryan’s control of his party and the almost 
idolatrous regard in which he is held by the masses. 


Conceding Mr. Bryan’s nomination, I think his election or 
defeat depends not upon the ordinary causes that influence 
elections, but upon the future industrial conditions. It is no 
disrespect to Mr. Bryan to call him the protagonist of discontent. 
He owes his fame to his Cassandrical prophecies, to his warning 
against the disasters that were bound to follow Republican rule. 
Unfortunately for him, his predictions proved false, and the 
Republicans could afford to mock him as a mendacious prophet; 
but if now events sustain his vaticinations, surely he will profit. 
It is easy enough to anticipate how the public will reason, “ Mr. 
Bryan warned us what would happen if the Republicans were 
elected,” his followers will say, ‘and see what has happened. 
Mr. Bryan was right. Now we must elect him, so that he can 
send the robbers to prison and give us full dinner-pails once 
more,” It is a very simple and childlike process of reasoning, 
but far more effective with men who are not deeply subjective 
than profound argument advanced with all the skill of the 
finished rhetorician, Most men’s emotions centre in their 
stomachs. 

It is frankly recognised on both sides that the recent panic 
will be one of the great campaign issues. It is not so frankly 
admitted that conditions a great deal more serious than those 
of last October will have an important bearing on the result of 
the election. The newspapers in the Republican interest, know- 
ing that nothing is so infectious as fear, say as little as possible 
about industrial depression, and try to persuade their readers 
that the worst is over and that the country is once again stepping 
bravely forward to the music of prosperity. 1 confess it is 
difficult to ascertain the facts if one’s only sources of informa- 
tion are the newspapers. Nearly every day I read of factories 
resuming work, of the re-employment of men who were dis- 
charged a few weeks ago, of a scarcity of labour even in some 
places. On the other hand, when | talk with men who are in 
touch with the business world, bankers and great manufacturers, 
who know actual conditions, and who have no reason to make 
the situation appear worse than it really is, I gather quite a 
different impression. Only to-day I was talking with a member 
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of a large banking house, who said that he expected a great 
many men would be out of employment during the coming 
summer, that there would be a marked decrease in manufactur- 
ing, and railway earnings must decrease. 

Despite the bold front assumed by the newspapers, it is 
obvious that there is a general feeling of nervousness, and, 
minimise industrial depression as much as they may, there are 
some things that the newspapers are bound to recognise. 
Thus, the Erie Railroad began the new year with a reduction 
of the salaries of the entire executive and clerical force ranging 
from 2 to ro per cent. Other railways, it is reported, have 
been forced to resort to similar measures of retrenchment, 
and in some instances to cut down their force with the falling off 
of revenues caused partly by legislative reduction of passenger 
fares and partly by a general decline in the volume of freight 
traffic. Operating expenses are still high, and no railway 
company has yet reduced wages, fearing no doubt the threat 
made by Mr. Gompers, the president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labour, that labour would resist any reduction of its 
wages. But this, in the opinion of well-informed men, is 
bound to come, and with a lessened demand for labour work- 
ing men will not be in a position to fight for the maintenance 
of the present wage scale, which is higher than it has ever 
been, 

If unfortunately these prognostications are verified, the Re- 
publicans will to a certain extent be placed on the defensive, 
It will be incumbent upon them to explain the cause of the 
panic and the resulting industrial depression, and to prove that 
it was not brought about by too much or too little legislation. 
If they fall back on “ natural causes,” the Democrats, if they 
have the sense to seize their opportunity, can retort that pros- 
perity is also due to “natural causes,” and the Republicans 
need claim no special merit for what they have always boasted 


was solely the result of their statesmanship and admirable 
policies. 


That a drastic reform in the financial methods of railways 
and other corporations is imperative has again been forcibly 
brought to the attention of the public. The Western Union 
Telegraph Company, finding itself unable to pay its customary 
dividend in cash, declared a stock dividend, thus increasing the 
capitalisation, and pumping more water into an already badly 
water-logged concern, This increase of capital stock represents 
no investment, but is simply a device to escape the odium of 
passing a dividend, which would injuriously affect the market 
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price of the stock, or to avoid the necessity of borrowing money 
to meet the dividend. But the creation of additional capital is 
a burden upon the public, as it justifies the maintenance of 
high telegraph tariffs to pay a nominally fair rate of interest on 
the capital, the bulk of which does not represent investment in 
property. A similar device has been resorted to by the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railway, which also paid its dividend in new stock 
in lieu of cash. “ To the sin of bad financiering,” the Spring- 
field Republican says, “ the Missouri Pacific directors add that of 
stock- watering, which in the case of public service corporations 
no longer has the approval of the country, and will not much 
longer have the toleration of the law.” The action of the 
Missouri Pacific directors, and that of their fellow directors of 
the Erie, in paying a dividend on the preferred stock in notes, 
has seriously shaken public confidence in the stability of the 
great transportation companies. According to their reports, 
they are financially strong, yet a minor panic, the effect of 
which on industry has only been slightly felt, is sufficient to 
make two companies resort to these questionable financial 
methods, and to put two other companies in the hands of 
receivers, 


As might have been expected, the ingenious scheme of the 
Kaiser in exchanging German and American university pro- 
fessors is bearing its fruit. Professor Burgess, who has recently 
been lecturing in Germany, returns to this country impressed 
with the necessity of a German alliance, which he has extolled 
at length in the newspapers, The mission of Germany, as it is 
revealed to him, probably through the medium of the Wil- 
helmstrasse, is to rejuvenate Europe and colonise Africa; the 
mission of the United States is to dominate the Pacific and 
civilise Asia. As the American attempts to spread the benefits 
of civilisation in Asia would probably meet with the objection 
of Japan, supported by England, Professor Burgess is modest 
enough to admit that his own country is not quite equal to the 
job single-handed, and for that reason an alliance with Germany 
is necessary. 

Although the newspapers have discussed the suggestion at 
some length, the majority reject it as chimerical, as the tradi- 
tion of no entangling alliance is still virile enough to restrain 
newspaper writers from advocating what is opposed to the 
cardinal principles of American policy. Butthe mere fact that 
the suggestion can be advanced, and is considered important 
enough to be discussed by serious newspapers in a dignified 
manner, is indicative of a trend of thought that may not be 
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without its consequences in the future. Only a few years ago 
for any man with an established reputation to suggest an 
alliance would have been to invite ridicule and destroy what- 
ever influence he possessed ; to-day argument, and not abuse, 
is the weapon employed. 

The United States is subject to the same laws and responsive 
to the same influences that govern other nations. My study 
of the development of political thought in America and her 
increasing participation in the politics of both Europe and Asia 
during the last few years has convinced me that the United 
States would not reject an alliance when vital necessity 
required her to seek assistance, and that only the emergency 
is needed to prove what little weight traditions have with a pro- 
gressive people, to whom tradition acts as a brake but does not 
impede advancement. And when that time comes, as I believe 
it will some day, the United States will not be influenced by 
sentiment, but will be swayed solely by self-interest, by that 
“intelligent selfishness ” which is the most enlightened national 
policy. Circumstances may drive the United States into an 
alliance with England, just as they may with Germany or 
France or Russia. Ten years ago such a suggestion would 
have been scouted, to-day evenit is looked upon as something 
fanciful ; but next year or the year after, who knows how far 
public opinion may have advanced and the necessity of an 
alliance become so obvious that its wisdom no one will 
question ? 


In this connection, because it is significant of the broadening 
of American views, the suggestion made by Mr. Cleveland, 
that ex-Presidents on retiring from office should receive a 
national pension, is interesting. Mr. Cleveland’s argument is 
that it has become part of the unwritten law that an ex-President 
must conduct himself with the dignity due to the office he has 
occupied, and that requirement restricts him in the choice of 
occupation. This, as he says, “suggests without argument a 
reciprocal connection between the curtailment of opportunities 
of livelihood on one side and a reasonable obligation of indemni- 
fication on the other. . . . The American nation cannot well 
afford to disregard entirely the conditions that confront its 
retired Presidents, nor longer allow itself to be accessory to 
the pitiful incidents that have frequently resulted from such 
conditions,” Mr. Cleveland adds that he is perfectly sincere 
in making this plea, as he is the only living ex-President, and 
he is “not in need of aid from the public treasury.” 

Whatever Mr. Cleveland says or writes commands respect, 
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and his article was read and commented on sympathetically. 
As most of my readers know, there is no such thing as a civil 
pension list in the United States, and every attempt to provide 
for the pensioning of civil servants and other persons serving the 
Government in a civil capacity has been vigorously opposed, 
because of the fear that it will create a ‘‘ privileged class,” 
which is the firststep to an aristocracy. But Mr. Cleveland's 
suggestion arouses no such adverse comment; on the contrary, 
it is regarded as perfectly proper, and in keeping with the 
respect that is due to the exalted office of the Presidency. 
Senator Allison, the doyen of the Senate, has publicly expressed 


himself as approving the suggestion and believing that Congress 
will take some action upon it. 


Events in connection with the Navy have monopolised pub- 
lic attention for some weeks. On the 16th of last month the 
battleship fleet sailed for the Pacific, “for a fight or a frolic,” 
as Rear-Admiral Evans, its commander-in-chief, alliteratively 
expressed it, and the man in the street is still unconvinced 
that it is to be a frolic and not a fight, although the war scare 
in the:newspapers of a month or two ago is no longer paraded, 
and the arm-chair strateyists are taking a much-needed rest. 
No sooner had the fleet sailed than one of the magazines pub- 
lished an article severely criticising the construction of some 
of the new battleships, and pointing out defects of which the 
general public was in ignorance. An administrative system 
in the Navy Department, by which the construction and equip- 
ment of vessels is subdivided between several bureaus and 
responsibility is difficult to place, is, in the opinion of the writer 
of the magazine article, the chief reason why naval construc- 
tion is unduly high and the results disappointing. 

While some of the newspapers were attacking the Navy De- 
partment with great vigour, and others were repelling the assault 
with equal determination, an internal explosion did far more 
damage than the frontal assault. Rear-Admiral Brownson, the 
chief of the Bureau of Navigation, which has charge of the 
personnel and the movement of ships, suddenly resigned because 
the President, acting on the advice of the Surgeon-General of 
the Navy, who is also his family physician, decided to place a 
surgeon in command of a hospital ship, which Admiral Brownson 
opposed, on the ground that it was incongruous for a surgeon 
to be given command, and also because the law prohibits a 
surgeon from exercising command except over the subordinates 
of his own corps. Rather than sanction what he considered 
to be detrimental to the best interests of the service, and for 
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which he could find no warrant in law, Admiral Brownson 
retired from the Navy Department. 

The newspapers and public men at once took sides, as they 
always do. Both the President and Admiral Brownson had 
their partisans, and Congress, in deference to the wishes of the 
country, was preparing to ask the President for the reasons 
that induced him to accept Admiral Brownson’s resignation, 
when Mr. Roosevelt made public the correspondence bearing 
on the matter. In a somewhat lengthy letter to the Secretary 
of the Navy, the President squares his action with the law by 
regarding a hospital ship as a floating hospital, and therefore 
properly to be placed under command of a medical officer, with 
a sailing-master in control of the navigation. 

In another letter to the Secretary, after having received 
Admiral Brownson’s letter of resignation, the President 
severely castigates him. He describes his course as “ unseemly 
and improper,” and says there can be 
no room for difference of opinion as to the gross impropriety of the Admiral’s 
conduct in resigning sooner than carry out the orders of his superior officers 
in such a matter. The officers of the Navy must remember that it is not 
merely childish, but in the highest degree reprehensible, to permit either 
personal pique, wounded vanity, or factional feeling on behalf of some par- 
ticular bureau or organisation to render them disloyal to the interests of the 
Navy, and therefore to the country as a whole. 

Admiral Brownson, who has forty-six years of service to 
his credit, is lectured for several pages more. 

In marked contrast is Admiral Brownson’s letter of resigna- 
tion, in which he reminds the President that the chief of the 
Bureau of Navigation ‘is charged with matters relating to the 
personnel, the discipline, and the efficiency of the fleet.” In 
respectful language he points out that the order placing a medical 
officer in command of a hospital ship is “ clearly opposed to the 
intent of the law, is a radical departure from established naval 
usage, and is fraught with danger to the efficiency of the fleet’; 
and as the President shows “a want of confidence in my advice 
regarding a matter so vital to the best interests of the service,” 
his only alternative is to tender his resignation, On the same 
day the President accepted his resignation in this curt language ; 
“I accept your resignation, to take effect immediately. You 
will this afternoon turn over your office to your assistant, Capt. 
Winslow, informing him that he is to act until such time as 
your successor is appointed and qualifies,” 

Many newspapers regret that the President should treat a 
gallant officer high in the service as if he was one of “ the 
criminal rich” or “a rich malefactor,” and they point out that 
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he has not exactly played the game, While Admiral Brownson 
has resigned as chief of the Bureau of Navigation and goes on 
the retired list, he is still subject to the naval regulations ; and 
any officer who criticises the act of a superior, or who by word 
or in writing expresses any opinion on the naval service or its 
administration, or criticises a brother officer, unless with the 
permission of the Secretary of the Navy, renders himself liable 
to court martial, and may be dismissed the service. The 
President of the United States is ex officio commander-in-chief 
of the Army and Navy. Mr. Roosevelt therefore can with 
impunity say what he pleases about Admiral Brownson : he can 
term his conduct unseemly and improper; he can regard his 
actions as childish, disloyal, and opposed to the best interests 
of the service, but Admiral Brownson may not utter a single 
word of protest or complaint. The Baltimore News, which has 
heretofore strongly supported the President and his policies, 
voices the general feeling that Mr. Roosevelt has from behind 
cover struck a blow at a defenceless man when it says: 


Those qualities which have given an unenviable notoriety to Mr. Roosevelt’s 
habitual defamation of everybody who differs with him upon a matter of fact 
are conspicuously present in the language of the present out-giving. To 
brand not only as “ unseemly and improper,” but as “ childish,” the action of 
Admiral Brownson in resigning his post rather than remain at the head of 
the Bureau of Navigation and put in effect a system which, justly or unjustly, 
he regards as vitally wroag would not help the President’s case in any event ; 
and when its small face value is subjected to the discount due to the Presi- 
dent’s known proclivities its value becomes microscopic indeed. 


There must be a barbaric strain in the nouveau riche of 
America, because he does things that Cleopatra might have 
done but didn’t, despite the fable of pearls dissolved in wine, 
The country read with much edification of a ball given by a 
rich and extremely aristocratic Philadelphian to celebrate his 
daughter’s début, which cost $100,000, according to the 
newspaper reports. The ordinary ways to spend money were 
too tame, so 500 butterflies were brought from the tropics and 
let loose in the ball-room, where they beat their gorgeous wings 
against the electric lights and fell to the floor, and were trodden 
under the silk slippers of the débutante and her guests, So 
that the butterflies might die amidst appropriate surroundings, 
£7000 were spent on the flowers that decorated the ball- 
room. 

In Philadelphia social eminence is gauged by the cost of balls, 
“and it is nothing unusual,” a newspaper says, “for the ex- 
penses of such an entertainment to run to $25,000 and $35,000.” 
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A few days after the first ball there was another, the cost of 
which, the newspapers gleefully report, “was far above any- 
thing of the kind that has gone before, exceeding the famous 
butterfly ball by about $50,000.” The ball-room “was a 
beautiful woodland, with rustic bridges over real pools and 
imitation ones of mirrors, surrounded by wonderful plants and 
flowers. Fountains were flowing, canaries warbling in the 
foliage, and all kinds of gold-fish swimming in the miniature 
ponds and streams. Twelve hundred guests were unanimous 
in the opinion that the whole thing was exquisite,” In the 
intervals between dancing, if people dance at a ball of this sort, 
the guests hooked the gold-fish, probably for the sole pleasure 
of seeing them wriggle at the end of a line, 


A. MAURICE Low. 


OUR MILITARY HISTORIAN 


THE British Army has at last found some one competent to chro- 
nicle the deeds which go to make up what men may well call the 
history of the British Empire, and in the four noble volumes which 
have appeared of Mr. Fortescue’s incomplete work we may trace 
the growth—uncertain, slow, at times even stunted—of the standing 
army of England, the political relations between that army and 
the country, and may learn something of the fighting men whose 
names are almost as unknown, even to the military student, as 
are the details of the forgotten actions wherein they shone con- 
spicuous. Only those who have attempted any work of real 
research can have the remotest conception of the enormous labour 
involved in the mere preparation of a history of this magnitude, 
the difficulty of tracing the military operations of ancient days, and 
the power of mental organisation required in the marshalling of 
the collected facts. For all this Mr. Fortescue is magnificently 
equipped, while he has been able to present the result of his 
labours in a guise which is singularly attractive, for, indeed, 
throughout his volumes there is not a dull page. The army is to 
be congratulated on having at last, after long years, found its 
historian in one who has brought enthusiasm to his task, and who 
in carrying it out has at once merited and secured the appreciation 
of that new army to which he recounts the stormy life of the 
old. 

The history of the army is usually taken as dating from the 
New Model, but Mr. Fortescue traces it back to the primitive 
national army as it existed before the Conquest, at which epoch 
it may be noticed that the projected invasion of England was 
successfully accomplished, in spite of Harold’s reliance upon 
what may be called a standing army of moderate size helped by 
the raw levies of the Fyrd. Further on we read of the gradual 
rise of the English to a military nation, the institution of knight 
service, the evolution of a uniform, the growth and composition 
of the cavalry, and the genesis of that arm which for so long was 
to exert a potent influence upon Continental fields. The de- 
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scriptions of Crecy, Poitiers, and of that almost unknown battle, 
Auray, the deeds of the Free Companies and of the great English- 
man, Hawkwood, are sober history, but read like the recital of 
romance ; while no one can peruse what Mr. Fortescue has to 
tell of the Black Prince without realising that he had set himself 
to win not only battles but the hearts of his subordinates, and 
that by so doing he handed down a great ideal and a great in- 
fluence to the commanders who were to come after him. He 
rests, as we are reminded, in the Cathedral at Canterbury, and 
over his tomb still hang the arms of our first great soldier. 


Men no longer pray for his soul in the chapel which he founded in the 
crypt of the cathedral ; but morning and evening the voice of the trumpet, 
calling English soldiers to their work and dismissing them to their rest, peals 
forth from the barracks without and pierces faintly into the silence of the 
sanctuary, no unfitting requiem for the great warrior who, waiting for the 
sound of a louder trumpet, sleeps peacefully beneath the shadow of his 
shield. 


With the introduction of firearms comes the decay of the old 
English tactics and the temporary decline of our military efficiency, 
followed by the Wars of the Roses, the loss of our French pos- 
sessions, and the slow and gradual growth of artillery under the 
eighth Henry. To the casual student it will be something of a 
surprise to hear of the sympathy of “Bloody Mary” for the 
soldier, and how “Good Queen Bess” did rather less than nothing 
for him, and that under the rule of the last named it was not the 
Queen, but the people, who initiated the creation of our Army of 
to-day, when private subscription raised English regiments to 
fight for Protestantism in the Low Countries under men like 
Morgan, Roger Williams, John Norris, Francis Vere, and others, 
until through the training in foreign schools we come to the New 
Model and the Standing Army. “The period is long, and the 
conditions of warfare vary constantly from stage to stage ; but 
we shall find the Englishman, through all the changes of the art 
of war unchangeable, a splendid fighting man.” 

When, in 1641, the tension between Charles and his Parliament 
became acute, and each struggled to keep the Militia in its own 
hands, the scramble was for a prize not worth the snatching, 
since, as we are told, “the condition of the English Militia was 
disgraceful, its system hopelessly inefficient, and the corruption of 
its administration a scandal”; and in the war which was threaten- 
ing, victory was to go to the party which first made an army, not 
to that which preferred the claim to regulate the Militia. And 
what an army it was which Fairfax, Skippon, and Cromwell 
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hewed together at Royal Windsor, and clothed in the now familiar 
scarlet! Throughout well. disciplined, in drill and in tactics far 
in advance of military Europe, and containing among its com- 
manders one of the finest leaders of horse that the world has’ 
known. “Such an army will never again be seen in England, 
but though its peculiar distinctions are for ever lost, the legacies 
bequeathed by it must not be overlooked.” It was, moreover, an 
Army which under no circumstances was disposed to make itself 
a plaything of Parliament. With the Restoration, and the advent 
of George Monk to the head of the army,we begin “ to trace the 
rise of a new department which was destined to give to civilians 
the excessive share that they still enjoy in the direction of military 
affairs,” in the appointment of a Secretary at War; who, at first 
little more than a private Secretary to the Commander-in-Chief, 
gradually assumed the responsibility for,and the performance of, 
a number of duties previously fulfilled exclusively by military 
men—an interference the evils of which Mr. Fortescue is at no 
pains to conceal or belittle as his story develops. 

The operations of Schomberg in Ireland and the somewhat 
negative campaign of William in Flanders are told in no little 
detail, and Steenkirk, Neerwinden, and Namur—if not exactly 
redolent of success—show the British troops distinguished by the 
coolness of their valour and the fire of their attack. These actions, 
however, were but the bitter schooling which was to prepare the 
soldiers of England for the no less arduous but more memorable 
campaigns under John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough. All 
soldiers will read with interest the brief but illuminating account 
of these operations, while politicians of all parties would do well 
to ponder over the lessons which may be learnt from the be- 
haviour of Parliament towards the army; of the mere skeleton 
to which that Army had been reduced in the inevitable reaction 
of peace after long hostilities ; of how by the resolutions of mis- 
chievous economists England lay for three anxious years at the 
mercy of her hereditary enemy; and how, when war finally 
broke out, the work which Parliament had undone had to be done 
again and in a hurry. All this may be read in the last pages of 
the first volume, where, too, will be found mention of the initial 
attempt to introduce a three years’ system of enlistment, and what 
came of it ; the rise to supreme importance of the Secretary at 
War ; and, finally, an appreciation of the great soldier who taught 
Europe that the troops of King Louis were not invincible—his 
kindness of heart, his charm, his eased and wee, the 
mage of his personality. . 
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In spite of all that the army under Marlborough had done for 
the glory of England, there never probably was a period when it 
was more unpopular with the nation and more at the mercy of 
faction—as there certainly never was a time when the needs of 
national defence were less understood—than during the latter part 
of the first quarter of the eighteenth century. The words of an 
ex-Secretary at War sound parlously like those we have heard 
uttered in our own day. “I hope we have men enough in Great 
Britain to defend themselves against any invasion whatever, 
though there were not so much as one redcoat in the kingdom.” 
There never was a time when civilian interference in the affairs 
and even in the discipline of the army was more rife, and when, 
as a natural consequence, the general state of the army was worse, 
or its strength and organisation were less suited to the growing 
needs of the Empire. And yet within five and twenty years the 
army was to be called upon to put forth tremendous efforts, to 
carry its banners triumphantly—through disaster and trial, toil 
and privation—across the burning plains of India, the rivers and 
forests of Canada, and the pestilent islands of the Spanish Main, 
as also over the familiar battle-grounds of Germany and Flanders. 
In the portrayal of the warfare of those stirring years there is 
evidence of a very fine sense of proportion, and while censure is 
properly awarded, praise is given where rightly due, and often to 
those whose memory has lain through the long years under the 
stigma of incompetence—or worse. Full justiceas a British General 
is done to Lord Stair, upon whom some portion of the mantle of 
his great master had fallen, while if the Duke of Cumberland 
cannot, from the records of his leadership in Flanders, be reckoned 
among the great generals of England, at least he succeeded, as 
did no other man, at the crisis of the “ Forty-five,” in lifting “the 
army in a few weeks from the lowest depth it had ever touched 
of demoralisation and disgrace, to its old height of confidence and 
self-respect.” In the case of Wolfe, too, there can be no doubt 
that the glamour of his fall at the moment of far-reaching victory 
has given him a fame which was not wholly his, and that it was 
not Wolfe so much as Amherst, the dogged soldier, the great 
military reformer, the tireless organiser and administrator, who 
really achieved the conquest of Canada. 

The story of the making of Empire in the East is perhaps one 
which appeals even more to the national vanity and to the minds 
and imaginations of young soldiers, for Mr. Fortescue draws 
attention to the “ vast wealth of ability that lay, and doubtless still 
lies, latent among the junior officers of the British Army,” and 
how time and again, in the hour of difficulty and despondency, 
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there were always young men ready joyously to undertake the 
most arduous and perilous work, and to carry it through toa 
successful termination. During the long years which opened 
with the war with Spain and closed with the peace of Fontaine- 
bleau, our military system was dangerously near falling into 
chaos, and for its deliverance we have to thank the efforts of Cum- 
berland and of Pitt—the former an able administrator and astrict 
disciplinarian, while the latter did even more to raise the tone of 
the army, and to infuse into it the spirit of energy and adventure. 
He was the first who converted “ the militia into an efficient force 
for defence against invasion, thus liberating the regular army for 
purposes of conquest.” 

The greater part of Mr. Fortescue’s third volume is occupied 
with a very vivid account of the tangled operations which culmi- 
nated in the independence of the American colonies ; he shows 
how gradually, but surely, the tie of sentiment—evoked by attach- 
ment to the Crown, pride in the success of the British arms, and 
in the growth of the Empire—by degrees gave way before the tie 
of self-interest ; we are reminded that at the moment when Britain 
was confronted by the heavy task of providing an administration 
and a defence for the new possessions won for her by her soldiers, 
she herself was torn by faction, and that ‘the close of a great war 
is always a dangerous period when politicians and agitators, 
who have been long thrust to the wall by generals and admirals, 
return again to their places with louder voices and enhanced im- 
portance.” That our commanders in the War of Independence 
were good enough generals, subject to their limitations, there can 
be no doubt, but they were fettered at all times by the interference 
of a Secretary of State who endeavoured to control operations— 
of which he had no experience—conducted over a vast continent 
and beyond a wide ocean; who counselled and arranged petty 
expeditions having little or no bearing on the main plan of cam- 
paign, and yet failed to find the men to hold even that which our 
troops had won; and who, while nota man of conspicuous ability, 
was the possessor of a name which stank in the nostrils of the 
British soldier. It indeed throws a remarkable light upon our 
parliamentary system that while Lord George Sackville had been 
expelled from the army as unworthy to hold a commission, Lord 
George Germaine should have been appointed to the head of the 
department which gave him control of the men with whom he 
had been judged unfit to serve. One cannot read the account of 
the alternate triumph and disaster which beset either side in this 
great struggle without feeling that the war might have been sooner 
ended had there been more and sterner patriotism either among 
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the Americans or among ourselves ; had Congress or Parliament 
given better support to, and interfered less with the leaders in the 
field ; and had faction throughout not done its best to tie the 
hands of the administration. And yet it would seem that the 
Americans were of more set purpose than were the wire-pullers in 
the Mother Country, and that while among the colonists there 
was, at the worst, but indifference to contend with, in Britain the 
factiou; determination to weaken the hands of the Government 
led to actual rejoicing among the Opposition at the tidings of 
disaster to our troops. There can be no doubt that the cause of 
American independence was never nearer lost than in the moment 
immediately preceding its triumph, and that the prolongation of 
the struggle was due as much to the British mistakes in the 
Cabinet and in the field, as to the general indifference of the 
American people, the jealousy and disloyalty of the several 
provinces towards each other and the common cause, and to 
the readiness with which all ranks of society devoted them- 
selves to money-making, leaving the expulsion of the British 
to France, as they had erstwhile left that of the French to 
England. 

The events which follow, lead up to and centre round the time 
when England faced the world in arms, when her troops were 
confronted in America, in the West Indies, and in India, by the 
open hostility of the revolted colonies and by the fleets and 
armies of France and Spain, and in Europe by the malignancy 
of one who chose to forget all that Englishmen had done for 
him. Indeed, “it is worth while to think for a moment of the 
great array of British officers who were standing at bay against 
heavy odds” during 1781, “ of Clinton fencing with Washington 
at New York ; of Cornwallis, misguided indeed but undismayed, 
fighting his desperate action at Guildford ; of Rawdon continuing 
to stem the tide of invasion for a few days so as to save his 
garrisons ; of Campbell helpless and deserted in his sickly post 
at Pensacola ; of the commanders in the West Indies set down 
in the midst of treacherous populations and of a deadly climate ; 
of Murray still defiant in Minorca; of Eliott proudly disdainful 
of perpetual bombardment at Gibraltar; of Goddard trying 
desperately but in vain to fight his way to Poonah ; of Popham 
snatching away Gwalior by surprise ; of Camac plucking himself 
by sheer daring from the midst of Scindia’s squadrons; of Flint 
making mortars of wood and grenades of fuller’s-earth at 
Wandewash ; of Lang indomitable among his starving sepoys at 
Vellore ; lastly of Coote, shaken by age and disease, and haunted 
at every step by the spectre of famine, marching, manceuvring, 
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fighting unceasingly to relieve his beleaguered companions. 
With such men to defend it the Empire was not yet lost.” 

As the third volume closes with the termination of the Mysore 
campaign,so the fourth, and so farthe last volume published, begins 
with the fall of the Bastille and ends with the Peace of Amiens. 
The story of the struggle with revolutionary France has been 
told in histories which abound, and to most of us it makes reading 
more familiar than much that has gone before. Again, as so 
often in the past, was the work of the soldier undone by the 
interference of a Secretary of State—the very worst who 
could well have been selected to found the traditions of a new 
office. Happily for the army—happily for the waning dis- 
cipline of the officers, for the well-being of the rank and file— 
the office of Commander-in-Chief was held by the Duke of York, 
who was able to do much to limit the encroachments of the civil 
head of the War Office upon the province of the Commander-in- 
Chief. ‘“ Fortunately the words of folly and faction perish, 
whereas the deeds of duty and discipline endure.” 

If there is one lesson writ larger than any other in these 
volumes—not stated perhaps in so many words, but plainly 
perceptible in the account of every single campaign that England 
has waged in the years during which Mr. Fortescue has portrayed 
the growth of her army—it is to be found in the endless 
difficulty, the gnawing anxiety, the utter hopelessness of obtaining 
men for the needs of great endeavour by means of voluntary 
enlistment. The army of England would seem to have been 
ceaselessly plying its trade all the world over, and yet there has 
been always present the difficulty of raising men to meet the 
mere ordinary wastage of war. From the commanders in the 
field reiterated appeals have gone home for more men to fill the 
depleted battalions, for more regiments, more guns, additional 
horsemen to meet the overpowering odds against wnich British 
soldiers have ever contended; from the Cabinets, from the 
Secretaries of State the same reply has gone out that men are 
not to be got, that there are no drafts to clothe with flesh the 
skeletons of the wasted battalions, that there are no regiments to 
send. All measures have been tried, every sort of machinery has 
been set in motion, huge bounties have been offered, the bait of 
short service has been held out, patriotism—of individuals— 
has been strained almost to the breaking-point, and still men are 
seldom forthcoming, even for the needs of peace, under the system 
whereby our armies, alone among those of European nations, are 
raised and maintained. Surely the significance of all this is very 
real, very near to us, plainly apparent in this History of the 
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Army—the more so perhaps that by Mr. Fortescue the point 
is never laboured, as indeed it has no need to be, since the 
defects of our much prized system are only too visible in all the 
offensive operations of our army, on every occasion when we 
have not been content merely to repel invasion, but have, as 
befits a World Power, pressed forward to carry war to the 
enemy’s country. 

The work which Mr. Fortescue has set himself to perform, has 
already far exceeded its anticipated limits, and at the end of the 
fourth volume seventy years of the stormy life of the Army still 
remain to betold. This certainly results ina gain to the student, 
and the author has not only given us an exceptionally valuable and 
admirable piece of work, but he has added immeasurably to our 
knowledge not only of the wars of the army, but of its growth 
and administration. This History is far more than its title claims 
for it ; it is the story of the making of Empire and of the lives 
and deaths of the men who made it—men often ill-supplied, 
frequently starved, subject at all times to the harassment and 
interference of political parties, and forgotten alike in adversity 
and triumph. 

In the preface to his fourth volume, Mr. Fortescue acknow- 
ledges the sympathy and the appreciation with which his work 
has been received by the officers of the army ; among them this 
history was sure of a generous reception, for there is evidence 
on every page that the vast labour of research was also a labour 
of love and the work of an enthusiast ; the pages are enriched 
with the recital of glowing deeds long forgotten and now happily 
rescued from oblivion; and the British Army has at last, after 
long years, found some one able to do justice to its valour, its 
abiding fortitude, to all that it has done for England. 


ARTHUR LEETHAM. 


“IN DARKNESS LOST” 


To learn to live in darkness! This is now 
My task, and I, who have so loved the sun, 
Shall see no more its kindly golden light 
Falling on land and wave in glorious flood. 
With all the strength of a man’s heart I loved 
Mountains and rivers, lakes, and singing trees, 
Deep beds of purple heather on blown hills, 
And painted woods in autumn Can I learn 
To live in blindness ? Never more to see 

The cowslips dancing in the fields of March, 
Or slim wild hyacinths pealing bells of blue 
When April’s fairy breezes are at play ? 

O, never more to see the laughing waves, 
White-tipped,.curl over to imprint a kiss 
Upon the cool gold sand, and never more 

To watch the waters romp through sunny hours, 
Or dash themselves in fury on great rocks, 
When winter’s hurricanes make black the sky. . . 
I still can hear—and sound is beautiful. 

I still can touch; and scents are lovely too. 

I can still dream of colour and of form, 

Can picture beauties stored in memory— 

But O, to see the sunlight on the may! 

To find the first star-haunted primrose clumps 
In quiet woods, where only sigh of trees 
And call of birds is heard from dawn to dark 


———— 
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And dark to dawn! To watch the white, light 
clouds 

Race o’er the blue field of an April sky! 

To note the blackness of bare winter trees 

Against a rose-red sunset, or to gaze 

Across still wastes of pure, unbroken snow! ... 

No more of this for me. There is no hope, 

Though I am young and have not seen my share 

Of all the beauties of our shining earth... . 

I know the night has fallen now. I hear 

The soft spring rain caress the sleeping trees, 

While far away the slow, in-coming tide 

Creeps round black rocks and into little pools, 

Lifts fronds of sea-weed, sways them forward, 
then 

Retires and croons a low, enchanting song ; 

Sweeps on again with louder singing, and 

With each swift rush draws nearer to its goal... 

Sleep holds the house. The world is very still— 

Yet in the tree outside my window, hark ! 

One bird awakes, stirs, twitters, finds the night 

Is dark and wet—and so to sleep again. 

But sleep comes not to me. ... There is one 
way, 

One only way to evade my bitter fate... . 

There zs one way—it lies here in my hand, 

Smooth steel, and cold, and death within its 
a 

O, to escape the all-enfolding dark |! 

I cannot bear this never-breaking night, 

Night all around me, pressing on my eyes, 

And deepest night of all in my dumb heart. 

Icannot bearit... Yet... there breaks a light, 

A light upon my eyes! O God, I see, 

I see, as in a dream, faces of men 
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Who learned to live in darkness long ago. 

A great musician—one who loved sweet sounds 

Beyond all else; a poet, who found joy 

In running lines and cadences of words ; 

A painter who loved colour as his soul, 

Yet learned to live without it. And I see 

Others innumerable: lesser men 

Who all loved sunshine and the glowing world 

Even as I too loved them—yet each one 

Has stood the test that seemed too hard for me. 

Too hard, my friends? Your lighted faces fade, 

But in my heart fresh fires of courage burn. 

I will despair no more. I will be brave, 

And walk through darkness smiling, helped by 
you : 

For now I know that light will come at last, 

And darkness be forgotten, like a dream... 

So let me sleep, and dream of summer suns. 


Eva M. MarrTIN. 


THE FUTURE OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


THE highest conception of a nation is that of a trustee for 
posterity. The savage is content with wresting from nature the 
simple necessaries of life. But the modern idea of duty is con- 
servation of the old and modelling of the new, in order that pos- 
terity may have a fairer dwelling-place and thus transmit the 
onward impulse. The ideal of the prudent, loving, careful head 
of every family is the true ideal for a nation of rational men. 
The people of the United States, as far as any, perhaps, have 
meant to follow this pattern. It is worth while to consider how 
far they have been successful and where they have failed, For 
not for eight centuries has any people found itself dowered with 
such embarrassment of riches, 

The average man is often more interested in speculative 
theories than in his plain duty towards himself and his neighbour. 
The average state is filled with visions of its place in the proces- 
sion of the years, while it overlooks the running account of daily 
expenses. Problems we have found and trifled with, in confusing 
number and variety, but the problem of the future material 
condition of our country, of an inventory of its assets and 
liabilities, of the inevitable demands upon its resources, and the 
careful adjustments by which alone they may be preserved, has 
thus far been a subject for little more than a passing thought. 
National security calls for a just accounting of the business 
affairs of this great nation. 

Let us try to cast our minds twenty or twenty-five years 
ahead, and see what will then be our condition. The main 
elements of this problem, which above all others is crowding 
upon our attention, are three : Possibilities of population, actual 
and possible natural resources, and possibilities of productive 
application of one to the other. As the prudent man, about 
settling himself in life, sums up his possessions, his opportunities 
for earning income, and the demands upon him of a family to 
be fairly cared for and left in a position to begin the world at 
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least as advantageously as he himself, so the people of the 
United States should know with reasonable exactness just where 
we shall stand half a century from now. The population index 
has the simplicity of ascertained vital statistics. Subtracting 
from the total population of the country as returned by each 
census since 1880 the immigration for the decennial period, the 
ratio of increase for the first decade is slightly over and for the 
second decade slightly under 15 per cent. So careful an 
observer as Leroy Beaulieu gives the natural increase of our 
population as fifteen and two-tenths per thousand per year. It 
is fair, therefore, to reckon the increase by the excess of births 
over deaths at fifteen per cent. on the average for each decade. 
The additions by immigration are more variable. It is highly 
probable, however, that the oncoming tide will increase, Only 
in periods of severe depression has immigration fallen much 
below the half-million mark for the last twenty-five years. In 
good or fairly good times it has gone greatly above. In the two 
years before 1905 it exceeded 800,000 annually, while for each 
of the last two years it has exceeded 1,000,000. It is a con- 
servative estimate, therefore, to add 750,000 a year for increase 
of population from this source, or 7,500,000 for each decade. 
Computed on this basis, the population of the United States in 
the near future will show these totals: 


Population in 1910 . ‘ = ‘ : - 95,248,895 
Population in 1920 . ‘ . : ; . 117,036,229 
Population in 1930 _. : F ‘ P . 142,091,663 
Population in 1940 . ‘ , j ‘ » 170,905,412 
Population in 1950. : mn ° : + 204,041,223 


The startling quality of these figures is the magnitude of 
our problem. It is not even a problem of to-morrow, but of 
to-day. Within forty-four years we shall have to meet the 
wants of more than two hundred million people. In less than 
twenty years from this moment the United States will have 
130,000,000 people. Where are these people, not of some dim, 
distant age, but of this very generation now growing to man- 
hood, to be employed and how supported? When the search- 
light is thus suddenly turned on, we recognise not a mere 
speculation, but the grim face of that spectre which confronts 
the unemployed, tramping hateful streets in hope of food and 
shelter. 

We cannot adapt conditions to the future by restricting the 
growth of population. The natural increase by birth will 
continue. We may not, did we wish it, interfere with the immi- 
gration movement, except perhaps to enforce a more careful 
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scrutiny of the moral and industrial fitness of these newcomers. 
Notwithstanding the addition of more than a million people a 
year from abroad, nearly all of them men and women who 
must work for a living, labour outside of the cities was never as 
scarce or wages as high as at the present time. Immigration 
lingers in the great centres and adds to the difficulties attending 
employment. 

The farms stretch out their hands in vain. Railroads in 
making extensions have to get help at the highest market price, 
and find a large percentage of those whom they employ mere 
hoboes who desert as soon as they have succeeded in getting 
transportation from one part of the country to another. Farmers 
besiege the employment agencies in vain, and offer the lazy 
tramp a sum for a day’s work in the field unheard of in any 
other country in the world. The situation grows more embar- 
rassing yearly. Hours of labour are being reduced in some of 
the states for farm as well as shop hands. Men are scarcer as 
the movement of population to the cities grows more pro- 
nounced. A considerable portion of our magnificent annual 
crop is either reduced in quality or altogether lost by reason of 
the impossibility of getting labour to handle it properly. Dis- 
couraged small farmers sell their land to larger proprietors who 
can profitably substitute machinery for men. 

The country needs more workers on the soil. Not to turn 
the stranger away, but to direct him to the farm instead of the 
city ; not to watch with fear a possible increase of the birth- 
rate, but to use every means to keep the boys on the farm, and 
to send youth from the city to swell the depleted ranks of agri- 
cultural industry, is the necessary task of a well-advised political 
economy and an intelligent patriotism. 

The United States has been able easily to take care of the 
great increase of population in the past, because it had a vast 
area of unoccupied land. This was the main asset in its natural 
ifiheritance. Within practically the last half of the last century 
the whole country from the Mississippi River to the Rocky 
Mountains was occupied. No pressure of population could 
make itself severely felt when it might be turned loose in such 
an empire. Inthose fifty years there were added 547,640,932 
acres to the agricultural area, an increase of nearly 200 per 
cent, and the increase in the actually improved acreage was 
nearly 300 per cent. This is cut off from the list of our 
resources, Within the last six years there have been transferred 
from public to private ownership more than 100,000,000 acres 
of Government land, an area twice the size of the State of 
Minnesota. The entire area of surveyed and unappropriated 
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land within the United States is only two and a half times that 
amount, 

At the present rate, therefore, every acre of public land would 
disappear within the next fifteen years, But as a large percentage 
of the lands included in this estimate are wholly or partially 
unfit for tillage, it is literally true to say that our arable public 
lands have almost disappeared. And where are our children to 
find standing room, and the tens of millions of the future a 
place for wholesome industry? This is an intensely practical 
question, It is immediate. For within twenty years we must 
house and employ in some fashion fifty millions of additional 
population ; and by the middle of this century, at a time when 
the child now born will be in the prime of life, there will be 
approximately two and a half times as many people in the 
United States as there are to-day, 

No nation in history was ever confronted with a sterner 
question than this certain prospect sets before us. What are 
we to do with our brother, whose keeper we are? How are 
we to provide our own children with shelter and their daily 
bread ? 

Rational consideration of our potential resources and of 
available future employment for this great multitude must, of 
course, proceed together. Labour must have material to work 
upon, and labour and material must also be so conjoined that 
the sum total shall be an increase of product equal to the 
advancing demands upon it, while at the same time our natural 
resources shall not be exhausted. Only thus can the future be 
made safe. Only thus can the people of the years to come be 
saved from retrogression, We come back to the big, funda- 
mental things ; to raw materials, and supply and demand, and 
the severe utilities without which no nation, great or small, can 
long keep poverty and distress or even death at bay. 

The summation of actual resources of national wealth is a 
comparatively short and simple process. Passing over the 
atmospheric elements that minister indirectly to the national 
economy, there are just four sources from which mankind must 
draw all natural wealth. Of these the sea does not supply more 
than two or three per cent. of man’s food. It may therefore 
be dropped from the calculation, as it cannot be made much 
more largely contributory to human support. The forest, once 
a rich heritage, is rapidly disappearing. Its product is valuable 
not for food, but for shelter and as an accessory in the pro- 
duction of wealth. Its fate is interesting here rather in the 
vole of an example, For we have done with our forests already 
what we are doimg just as. successfully with the remainder of 
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our natural capital. Except for the areas on the Pacific Coast, 
the forest as a source of wealth is rapidly disappearing. 
Within twenty years, perhaps, we shall have nowhere east of 
the Rocky Mountains a timber product worth recording, and 
shall then be compelled to begin in earnest the slow process of 
reafforesting. 

What is less clearly perceived is that we are wasting in the 
same fashion other resources which no repentance and no 
ingenuity can restore or replenish. The exhaustion of the 
greatest of these, the land, will be spoken of later. Our 
mineral wealth, however, stands on another plane. What is 
taken from the mine can never be replaced. Through all 
eternity, as far as we can see, the consumption of mineral 
wealth stored in the ground must be a finality. The possible 
gross product is mathematically limited, The adaptation of this 
to future uses should be a matter of infinitely greater anxiety 
than the present balance-sheet of a business concern. Yet the 
singular fact is that, among a people convinced that they are 
grounded in the rudiments of political economy, the progressive 
exhaustion of this precious resource is everywhere heralded as a 
triumph of enterprise and a gauge of national prosperity. The 
nation publishes periodically the record of a scattering of assets 
never to be regained, and waits, with a smile of complacence, 
for general congratulation. 

The two great resources of the under-earth, economically 
speaking, that are indispensable to human comfort and growth 
are coal and iron. Our inheritance of these was princely. The 
most wonderful achievement of this age is the incredible 
activity with which we are exhausting them. The coal areas 
and measures of the United States are describable only in 
somewhat general terms. But the fact of the future is not 
doubtful. No dependable authority gives more than a century 
of life to our main available coal-supply. It will not be all 
gone by that time, but the remainder will have to be obtained 
from deposits of low grade or at great depths, or from points 
remote from where it is most needed. It will be poor in 
quality, or high in price, or both, so that its economic employ- 
ment on existing terms will be very difficult. A generous 
estimate of competent geologists for the life of the better coal 
measures of Europe as a whole is less than one hundred years, 
The output of the United States is now more than 350,000,000 
tons annually. It doubled within the decade from 1895. _ It 
now amounts to between 4o and so per cent. of the world’s 
entire supply. The estimated life of the Pennsylvania anthracite 
fields, whose narrow area has permitted closer approximation, 
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is put at little more than fifty years. The larger supply of soft 
coal has to answer a demand many times as great. 

It is certainly a moderate statement to say that by the middle 
of the present century, when our population shall have reached 
the two hundred million mark, our best and most convenient 
coal will have been so far consumed that the remainder can 
only be applied to present uses at an enhanced cost which 
would probably compel the entire rearrangement of industries 
and revolutionise the common lot and common life. This is 
not a mere possibility, but a probability which our country 
must face. 

The prospect of the mighty iron interest is even more 
threatening and more sure. Our available iron deposits have 
been carefully catalogued, All the fields of national import 
ance have been known for at least twenty years. Within that 
time their boundaries and probable capacity have been esti- 
mated, and the whole country has been prospected for this 
king of minerals. The most reasonable computation of scien- 
tific authority affirms that existing production cannot be main- 
tained for fifty years, assuming that all the available iron ore 
known to us is mined. In fact, the limitation is likely to be 
less than that period. 

In 1870 the United States produced a little more than 
3,000,000 tons of iron ore. It increased by about 150 per 
cent. for each decade to 1890. As late as 1895 it was a trifle 
short of 16,000,000 tons, In 1902 and 1903 it was, in round 
numbers, 35,000,000 tons, and last year it rose to about 
42,000,000 tons. At this rate, as all the trade statistics indi- 
cate, and as our present policy and growth in population 
require, it will reach 50,000,000 tons almost immediately. By 
every possible means we are stimulating consumption, espe- 
cially by a tariff that places a bounty on the exhaustion of the 
home supply of both coal and iron, thus prohibiting recourse 
to outside supplies and compelling the exhaustion of our own 
reserve, In the year 1950, as far as Our Own resources are 
concerned, we shall be approaching an ironless age. Fora 
population of 200,000,000 people, our home supply of iron 
will have retreated almost to the company of the precious 
metals, 

There is no substitute whose production and preparation for 
practical use is not far more expensive. Not merely our manu- 
facturing industries, but our whole complex industrial life, so 
intimately built upon cheap iron and coal, will feel the strain 
and must suffer realignment. The peril is not one of remote 
geologic time, but of this generation. And where is there a 
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sign of preparation for it? Where, amidst our statistical arrays 
and the flourish of trumpets with which the rise of our manu- 
factured product is always announced, do we hear so much as 
a whisper of care about the needs of the time marching so 
swiftly upon us? Instead of apprehension and diligent fore- 
thought for the future, the nation is engaged in policies of 
detail and opportunism, 

If any man think this prophecy of danger fantastic, let him 
glance at Great Britain. That nation was not so extravagant 
as we, because it did not compel the instant exhaustion of its 
resources by a tariff prohibiting such imports, and because its 
surplus population could and did scatter over the globe. But it 
has concentrated effort upon the secondary form of industry— 
manufacturing—at the sacrifice of the primary—the tillage of 
the soil. Its iron supply is now nearly exhausted. It must 
import much of the crude material, or close its furnaces and 
mills, Its coal is being drawn from the deeper levels. The 
added cost pinches the market and makes trade smaller both 
in volume and in profits, 

The process of constriction has only begun. None are 
advertising it, only few understand it. But already there is the 
cry of want and suffering from every street in England, From 
a million to a million and a half of men are huddling together 
in her cities, uttering that most pathetic and most awful ulti- 
matum, “ Damn your charity, give us work!” And this is only 
the beginning of that industrial readjustment which the unwise 
application of industry and the destruction of natural resources 
must force everywhere. He who doubts may easily convince 
himself by an honest investigation of the facts that this is no 
sensational prediction, but something as established and inevit- 
able as an eclipse or the return of the seasons. The most amaz- 
ing feature of our situation, indeed, is its vast and compelling 
simplicity. 

Every people is thus reduced, in the final appraisal of its 
estate, to reliance upon the soil, This is the sole asset that does 
not perish, because it contains within itself, if not abused, the 
possibility of infinite renewal. All the life that exists upon this 
planet, all the development of man from his lowest to his highest 
qualities, rests as firmly and as unreservedly upon the capacities 
of the soil as do his feet upon the ground beneath him. The 
soil alone is capable of self-renewal, through the wasting of the 
rocks, through the agency of plant life, through its chemical 
reactions with the liquids and gases within and about it. A self- 
perpetuating race must rely upon some self-perpetuating means 
of support. Our one resource, therefore, looking at humanity 
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as something more than the creature of a day, is the produc- 
tivity of the soil. And since that, too, may be raised to a high 
power or lowered to the point of disappearing value, it is of 
the first consequence to consider how the people of the United 
States have dealt with this, their greatest safeguard and their 
choicest dower. 

This is pre-eminently and primarily an agricultural country, 
Its soil has been treated largely as have been the forest and 
mineral resources of the nation. Only because the earth is 
more long-suffering, only because the process of exhaustion is 
more difficult and occupies a longer period, have we escaped the 
peril that looms so large in other quarters. The reckless distri- 
bution of the land, its division among all the greedy who chose 
to ask for it, the appropriation of large areas for grazing pur- 
poses, have absorbed much of the national heritage. Only one- 
half of the land in private ownership is now tilled. That tillage 
does not produce one-half of what the land might be made to 
yield without losing an atom of its fertility. Yet the waste of 
our treasure has proceeded so far that the actual value of the 
soil for productive purposes has already deteriorated more than 
it should have done in five centuries of use. There is, except 
in isolated and individual cases, little approaching intensive 
agriculture in the United States, There is only the annual 
skimming of the rich cream, the exhaustion of virgin fertility, 
the extraction from the earth by the most rapid process of its 
productive powers, the deterioration of life’s sole maintenance, 
And all this with that army of another hundred million people 
marching in plain sight toward us, and expecting and demanding 
that they shall be fed. 

If the earth, the mother of humanity, is to “ wear out,” what 
is to become of the race? The fact is that soils, properly 
treated, maintain their productiveness indefinitely under culti- 
vation. The further fact is that, with the disappearance of 
pestilence and the discontinuance of war that belong to the 
future all contributing to the growth of population, the 
productive capacity of the soil must be sustained at its highest 
point, or the world suffer want. 

The life-sustaining power of the soil is lowered in two ways. 
First, by physical destruction, through the carrying away of the 
earth to the sea; and second, chemically, by the withdrawal of 
the elements required for plant life. The waste from the 
former cause is very great. It accounts for sterility in the 
older, which are also the more hilly, portions of the cultivated 
country. It may easily be checked or prevented. The agri- 
culture of Japan, which is of the highest type, preserves a 
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mountain farm intact by terracing and careful modulation of 
its level. Professor Shaler says that a field lying at an angle 
of twenty degrees can be totally destroyed in a hundred plough- 
ings. Throughout the South this process of denudation has 
proceeded far and is going forward rapidly. He estimates 
from personal observation that in the State of Kentucky, which 
has not been largely cultivated for more than a century, one- 
tenth of the arable soil has been destroyed, and that a consider- 
able portion of this cannot be restored by any application of 
industry and care. 

More serious and even more universal and speedy is the 
process of deliberate soil exhaustion, 

The people have neglected the preservation of the soil, 
They take away all and give nothing back. Thorough fertilisa- 
tion of the land has no place in the general work on the 
American farm, Average American agriculture means the 
extraction from nature of the greatest immediate return at the 
lowest possible outlay of labour or money, with sublime 
disregard of consequences. 

The country is approaching the inevitable advent of a popu- 
lation of 150,000,000 or 200,000,009, within the lifetime of 
those now grown to man’s estate, with a potential food-supply 
that falls as the draft upon it advances. How are these people 
to be fed? 

The foreign trade of the United States has been made an 
object of more or less solicitude and self-gratulation. What 
we do is to export in immense volumes two great schedules of 
commodities. One contains raw materials, the products of the 
upper and the under earth. It includes, adding articles like 
flour, provisions, and refined oil, which are but one degree 
removed from the raw state, changed in form for economy of 
transportation, three-fourths of our entire exports of domestic 
commodities. The treasury of our future is being despoiled to 
swell the rapidly growing riches of the day. The remaining 
30 per cent. or less, which is all that can properly be classed 
as products of manufacture, is this stored treasure in another 
form, Exports of domestic manufactures, construing the term 
with proper strictness, constitute a trifle more than 20 per 
cent, of the total. 

This pitiful showing in the markets of the world where our 
people might find occupation, where a larger proportion of 
them must find it in the future if all are to survive or remain, 
a showing that not even the endeavours of boasters can 
improve, is the inevitable consequence of a policy more 
destructive than that of the spendthrift. 
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Man may win, beyond peradventure man will win, from the 
silent willingness of nature, from her sternness and her clemency, 
from her outpouring and her withholding, the utmost of his 
aspiration, But the highway to the perfect condition must be 
fashioned from the common clod under his feet. And for 
every error and omission he must pay the uttermost farthing. 

The first step is to realise our dependence upon the cultiva- 
tion of the soil. We arestill clinging to the skirts of a civilisa- 
tion born of great cities. We at this very moment use a slang 
which calls the stupid man “a farmer.” Genius has shunned 
the farm and expended itself upon mechanical appliances and 
commerce and the manifold activities whose favourable reac- 
tions filter back but slowly to the plot of ground on which 
stands solidly the real master of himself and of his destiny. If 
we comprehend our problem aright, all this will change; and 
a larger comprehension of agriculture as our main resource 
and our most dignified and independent occupation will for 
the future direct to their just aim, in the improvement of 
methods and the increase of yield, the wisdom and the science 
and the willing labour of the millions who thus may transmit 
to posterity an unimpaired inheritance. 

Agriculture, in the most intelligent meaning of the term, is 
something almost unknown in the United States. We have a 
light scratching of the soil and a gathering of all that it can be 
made to yield by the most rapidly exhaustive methods. Except 
in isolated instances, on small tracts here and there, farmed by 
people sometimes regarded as cranks, and at some experiment 
stations, there is no attempt to deal with the soil scientifically, 
generously, or even fairly. In manufacture we have come to 
consider small economies so carefully that the difference of a 
fraction of a cent, the utilisation in a by-product of something 
formerly consigned to the scrap-heap, makes the difference 
between a profit and bankruptcy. In farming we are satisfied 
with a small yield at the expense of the most rapid soil deteriora- 
tion. We are satisfied with a national average small product 
of $11.38 per acre at the cost of a diminishing annual return 
from the same fields, when we might just as well secure from 
two to three times that sum. Here is a-draft which we may 
draw upon the future and know that it will not be dishonoured. 
Here is the occupation in which the millions of the future may 
find a happy and contented lot. 

When we have added to the national export trade half a 
billion dollars per annum, the country rings with self-con- 
gratulation and we demand the plaudits of the world. If a 
process for extracting metallic wealth from rocks were to be 
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discovered to-morrow, such as to assure the country an added 
volume of a billion dollars in wealth every year, the nation 
would talk of nothing else. Yet these things would be but a 
trifle when compared with the possibilities of agricultural 
development in the United States. The official estimated 
value of all farm products of the country last year was 
$6,415,000,000. Discount this for high prices and generally 
favourable conditions by twenty per cent., and over 
$5,000,000,000 remains. It is also officially recorded that of 
the appropriated farm area of the United States a little less 
than one-half is under cultivation. Utilise the other half, and 
without any change whatever in methods the output would 
be practically doubled. Change methods only a little, not 
to high-class intensive farming, but to an agriculture as far 
advanced as that of those other countries which have made 
the most progress, and without any addition whatever to the 
existing cultivated farm area the product per acre would be 
doubled. We should be able, by directing surplus population 
to the land, and by the adoption of a system of culture in full 
operation elsewhere, greatly to increase this minimum present 
yield of $5,000,000,000 per annum of farm products. That 
is, we may add $10,000,000,000 or $15,000,000,000 every 
year to the national wealth if we so choose, And this is but 
a beginning. 

It will be well, in defence of a prospect so promising, to 
glance at the achievements of other peoples upon whom 
necessity has already imposed wisdom. It is perhaps not so 
generally known as it should be that Great Britain, with a soil 
and climate far inferior to our own for wheat-growing, pro- 
duces more than double the quantity that we do per acre, 
The average for the United States in 1899 was twelve and 
three-tenths bushels per acre. In 1904 it was twelve and a 
half. That is about the figure for a long series of years. 
More than half a century ago the average yield in England 
had risen above twenty-six bushels to the acre. In the latter 
part of the eighteenth century agriculture had reached almost 
its lowest estate in the United Kingdom. Men who saw then 
as we Should see now the paramount importance of its 
restoration devoted themselves to its advancement. Arthur 
Young made the most complete study of local conditions ever 
attempted. Statesmen were interested and men of science 
enlisted. A Board of Agriculture was created in 1793. Sir 
Humphry Davy delivered before it in 1812 a series of remark- 
able lectures on scientific agriculture. Landed proprietors 
took up the cry, interest was evoked everywhere, new theories 
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were put into practice almost as rapidly as the commons were 
enclosed, and between 1770 and 1850 there was an immense 
rise in production, in labourers’ wages, and in rents. Although 
agricu!ture in England has suffered in the last twenty-five years 
by the opening of new land in America and the cheapening of 
the world’s transportation, it has profited by further advances in 
knowledge. To-day a yield of thirty bushels of wheat per acre 
is about the average for the country. In Minnesota, with her 
fresh soil and unrivalled product, an average of fourteen bushels 
is looked upon with complacency. The average of Great 
Britain, applied to the acreage in this country, that now gives 
us something over 600,000,000 bushels of wheat in a fair 
year, would increase our product to over 1,500,000,000 
bushels. 

There are more instructive studies in national efficiency than 
this. The German Empire has 60,000,000 people compressed 
within a little more than 200,000 square miles of terrritory. 
She has not tied her fortunes to a single interest. Her manu- 
facturing industries are thrusting themselves into the markets 
of every country. How to meet German competition is to-day 
the study of every intelligent leader of industry and every 
Cabinet on the Continent of Europe. It will be found that a 
large share of her world-wide success is due to symmetrical 
national development. Agricultural industry has not been 
slighted. Behold a contrast that throws light upon the idle 
hosts of England’s unemployed, marching despondently through 
streets whose shop windows are crowded with wares of German 
make. Between 1875 and 1900 in Great Britain 2,691,428 
acres which were under cereals, and 755,255 acres which were 
under green crops, went out of cultivation. In Germany during 
the same period the cultivated area grew from 22,840,950 to 
23,971,573 hectares, an increase of 5 per cent.; and the area 
given over to grass shrank one-third. While her foreign 
trade was making the great leap from $1,800,000,000 to 
$2,650,000,000, the yield of her cultivated fields per hectare 
made the following advances, measured in kilogrammes : 
Wheat, from 1670 to 1970; rye, from 1490 to 1650; barley, 
from 1480 to to 1950; oats, from 1070 to 1840; and hay, 
from 2230 to 4450. The wages of agricultural labourers rose 
about 25 per cent. between 1873 and 1892, and have advanced 
another 25 per cent. since then. This is the work of intelli- 
gence, of a complete appreciation of the national problem as a 
whole, of universally practical and technical education, and of 
infinite patience. To agriculture, as well as to other occupa- 
tions, will apply the conclusion reached by Professor Dewar after 
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a study of German industry and progress as a whole: “ The 
really appalling thing is not that the Germans have seized upon 
a dozen industries, but that the German population has reached 
a point of general training and specialised equipment, and 
possesses a weapon of precision which gives her an enormous 
initial advantage.” 

For half a century Japan has been studying and assimilating 
the best to be found in the world. Japan is a world’s university 
for instruction in the art of agriculture. Her national greatness 
is not merely built upon that, it grows out of that as the 
grain itself springs from the soil. Of her 45,000,000 people, 
30,000,000 are farmers. The whole body is supported by a 
cultivated area of but 19,000 square miles. Every foot of soil 
is utilised ; the farmer is a specialist. For twenty-five centuries 
this people has turned to tillage as the basic industry of life. 
Her progress is in the right direction—growth, like that of the 
tree, from the ground up. The message of the victorious guns 
of Japan is a reminder of the fixed order and proportion in a 
healthy national development of industry. No nation that 
does not throw its intensest interest and expend the bulk of its 
force upon the cultivation of the soil can become or remain 
permanently great. 

In France a careful system of agriculture took root earlier 
than in Great Britain, and from it has been wrought a far 
stronger fabric of national prosperity. France is to-day the 
banker nation of Europe. Any sound loan can be placed in 
Paris on short notice. In 1871 impoverished France was 
compelled to pay $1,000,000,000 to the conquering Germans, 
Thirty years afterward France had $500,000,000 seeking for 
investment. To-day her national debt of $6,000,000,000 is 
practically all held at home, and her holdings of foreign 
securities are not far from $15,000,000,000. She controls 
the purse-strings of Europe; and Russia and Germany are 
guided in their foreign policies, are urged into or restrained 
from war, not so much by the pleasure of emperor, king, or 
kaiser as by the decision of the world-financiers of France, 
The funds for this international financing are obtained largely 
from the savings of the industrious and frugal small farmers 
of France. Within the first fifty years of the nineteenth century 
agricultural improvement alone doubled the wealth of the 
country, Landed estates sell to-day for from three to four 
times as much as they brought at the time of the Revolution. 
The valley of the Loire is one great garden. Every foot of 
soil has been studied, and devoted to the growing of what will 

produce the largest return, Although one-third of the area of 
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the country is classified as uncultivable, the tilled portion 
yields food enough for one hundred and seventy inhabitants 
per square mile, Kropotkin says, in his remarkable study of 
agricultural methods: “Some thirty years ago the French 
considered a crop quite good when it yielded twenty-two 
bushels to the acre ; but with the same soil the present require- 
ment is at least thirty-three bushels ; while in the best soils the 
crop is good only when it yields from forty-three to forty-eight 
bushels, and occasionally the product is as much as fifty-five 
bushels to the acre.” From limited areas on experimental 
farms under special care as high as eighty bushels per acre has 
been obtained. But, taking cultivation as we find it for the 
country as a whole, the French now draw from the soil more 
than five times as much wealth as they did a century anda 
half ago. 

This is the result merely of the common agricultural industry 
of France. The strength of the nation, its endurance of 
political changes, its economic place and its persistence as a 
wealth creator are due primarily to the fact that it is a nation 
of small farmers, pursuing what in this country would be called 
intensive but what is really diversified farming. 

It is to Belgium and the island of Jersey that we must look 
if we would see the supreme achievement of careful farm 
industry exercised under conditions not specially favourable. 
The agriculture of these countries represents a fair average of 
what the people of any other might do with equal patience, 
intelligence, and industry. Originally the soil of Belgium as a 
whole was not highly favourable to cultivation. Yet Belgium 
produces now, after allowing for all imports of food products, 
and exclusive of exports of the same, enough home-grown food 
to supply the wants of four hundred and ninety inhabitants to 
the square mile. This is in addition to the large manufacturing 
industries of the country, and offers a fair model and measure 
of what might be done under ordinary conditions with the 
earth by man in any part of the world not cursed by sterility. 

These figures, which in reality supply the answer to our 
problem, convict the American farmer of carelessness and want 
of knowledge, and the economic and political leaders of the 
people of unfaithfulness to their trust. To restore and maintain 
the fertility of the soil, to assure food and occupation for a 
greater population than may be expected in a long future, we 
have but to study the experience of older peoples and to follow 
lessons written plainly in the history of the world’s agriculture, 

There are three essentials to any agriculture worthy of the 
name. The first is rotation of crops. Our low average yield 
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is due to the antiquated system, all too prevalent, of raising the 
same crop indefinitely on the same land, until it has been worn 
out or so reduced that the owner is in danger of poverty. 
Even without fertilisers, the yield of a given area may be 
immensely increased and its productive powers preserved from 
exhaustion merely by the restorative variety of change, which 
seems to be a law of all living things. 

Some interesting facts have been brought out by the work 
of the Minnesota State Agricultural School. With only ordi- 
nary fertilisation, and with such farm culture as could be applied 
to large areas, the average yield of wheat on the plots under 
experiment for seven years was 26.4 bushels per acre ; of oats, 
67.2 bushels; of corn, 42.8 bushels ; and of hay, the average 
for five years was 3.91 tons per acre. This was accomplished 
merely by using a system of five-year rotation, the land being 
treated in this order : corn, wheat, meadow, pasture, oats. The 
figures given are nearly double the average yield from the farms 
of the State. There is therefore no exaggeration in the state- 
ment that our farm production could be made two-fold what it 
is by the mere application of more careful methods without 
any intensive cultivation whatever. 

If the lands of the State were cultivated according to a seven- 
year system of rotation—grain, grain, grass, pasture, grain, oats, 
grain—without fertilisers, it is estimated on good authority that 
the same amount of grain would be gathered during the four 
seasons in which it appears in this regular order as is now 
obtained from cropping grain every year. That is to say, the 
farmer would obtain at the end of seven years exactly the same 
amount of grain that he now takes as the entire product of his 
fields, while in addition he would have the whole amount of 
other crops and of stock for which the three seasons of vaca- 
tion from grain-growing would furnish opportunity. He would, 
while preserving the fertility of his acres and guarding against 
soil deterioration, add three-sevenths to the volume of his 
material profits. Such is the promise of the simplest of all 
improvements in method, 

This is but the beginning of agricultural possibilities. Calling 
in the aid of the second method of increasing yield and pre- 
serving soil productivity, which is a more liberal use of fertilising 
material, such as is possible where farms are of small size and 
cattle are kept, there is abundant evidence of the extraordinary 
results that may be obtained. [Illustrations may be found in 
every part of the country where individual small farmers have 
had the intelligence to put the system into effect. A recent 
report of the Department of Agriculture cites the case of a farm 
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in Pennsylvania which was so exhausted as to be incapable of 
production, This little tract of fifteen acres, devoted strictly to 
dairying, and treated each year with every particle of the natural 
fertilisers thus obtained, produces a revenue of about $3000, or 
$200 per acre, annually. There is no secret in the process, just 
as there is no uncertainty in the result. And by a combination 
of judicious crop rotation, which admits and requires diversi- 
fication of farm industry, with careful fertilising, the estimate 
of a doubled money value for the yield of the present farm 
area of the United States would be found under the mark. 

The third factor in improvement, better tillage, is most in- 
teresting of all, because it opens up unmeasured possibilities. 
We no more know what is the maximum food-bearing capacity 
of the earth, or of any small portion of its surface, than we do 
the rate at which people may be able to travel a century from 
now. But what has been done is sufficiently startling, It has 
been seen that a population of 45,000,000 people in Japan is 
supported on 19,000 cultivated square miles, aided by the food 
products obtained from the sea. This is because cultivation 
in Japan is truly intensive; that is, it is no longer even highly 
developed farming, but market gardening. As we approach 
that science, the actual creation of soils for growing purposes, 
the shelter of plants from frost and unfavourable elements, and 
the treatment of grains and vegetables by separate planting and 
individual nurture, all limitations upon earth’s bounty appear 
to recede afar, 

From two and seven-tenths acres in the suburbs of Paris 
there have been grown in a single season 250,000 pounds of 
vegetables. A market gardener of Paris declares that all the 
food, animal and vegetable, required for the 3,500,000 people 
of two great departments could be grown, by methods already 
in use, on the 3250 square miles of gardens surrounding the 
city. Thus, while it appears that in Belgium a population of 
approximately five hundred persons to the square mile can 
subsist on the products of farm industry alone, this figure, by 
high intensive culture, such as becomes possible and profitable 
where population is extremely dense, might be more than 
doubled, 

In one district of East Flanders a population of 30,000 
peasants obtains its food from 37,000 acres of ground, at the 
same time raising thousands of beasts and exporting considerable 
produce. The farmers of the island of Jersey, by no means 
a paradise for the agriculturist, manage to obtain an annual 
agricultural produce valued at about $250 from each acre of 
their land. In Germany they have produced thirty tons of 
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potatoes to the acre. The same has been done in Minnesota, 
and might become the rule rather than the exception. The 
Japanese obtain their wonderful yields of rice, from twenty to 
thirty-two bushels per acre, in poor provinces and sixty to 
sixty-seven bushels on the best land, by separate planting, 
After the plant has been started in a bed it is taken up indi- 
vidually and transferred to the field by hand. 

Interesting experiments have been made in the United States 
with wheat. If the best seed be selected and planted, and a 
vigorous young plant be grown, four inches distant from its 
nearest neighbour, it is possible, with the most prolific varieties 
and the utmost care, to produce as high as one thousand five 
hundred grains of wheat from a single grain. A yield of one 
hundred grains would be a practical minimum. This would 
give one hundred bushels of crop for every bushel of seed, a 
multiplication now deemed incredible. By this method from 
sixty-two to ninety bushels of wheat to the acre have actually 
been obtained. The objection to the amount of labour re- 
quired may be answered by the query whether it would be 
more difficult to grow ten acres after this fashion than a 
quarter section (ze, 160 acres) in the old way. And the 
food demand of a population growing by millions is soon 
to force such questions to the front. Even if the soil pro- 
duces only the thirty bushels to the acre of wheat which Great 
Britain can raise, a square mile would grow nineteen thousand 
two hundred bushels, If five hundred persons were living on 
a square mile, it would allot to each one of them thirty-eight 
and four-tenths bushels as a supply. Distribute this in terms 
of any measured food ration and it will not be inadequate. 

We may affirm with perfect confidence, as a conclusion of 
this brief investigation of soil preservation and development, 
that the possibilities of agriculture make it difficult to set any 
specific limit to the population that could sustain life on the 
produce of a given area. 

From the review given of actual accomplishment in treat- 
ment of the soil, from the promise of this most dependable 
asset, something may be asserted with confidence of our own 
future. It can be shown that an average of two persons or 
more may be supported on every acre of tillable land by the 
highest form of intensive farming. But dismissing this as un- 
necessary, it has been shown that a people like those of Belgium 
to-day, not an Oriental race accustomed to a standard of living 
and of labour inapplicable to us, not living in virtual serfdom 
like that of Russia, but an industrious, fairly intelligent, and 
exceedingly comfortable agricultural community, raise from the 
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soil food enough for the needs of four hundred and ninety 
persons to the square mile, 

Adopting provisionally that ratio as a point of departure, 
though the actual ratio of area to population gives a figure con- 
siderably higher even than this, the 414,498,487 acres of im- 
proved farm lands in the United States on the date of the last 
official report, an area materially enlarged by the present time, 
would support in comfort 317,350,405 people; enabling them 
at the same time to raise considerable food for export and to 
engage in necessary manufacturing employments. Applying 
the same ratio to the entire acreage of farm lands within the 
United States, both improved and unimproved, which was at 
the same date 838,591,774, the population indicated as able 
to live with comfort and prosperity on the actually existing 
agricultural area of this country, under an intelligent system 
and a fairly competent but by no means highly scientific method 
of culture, rises to 642,046,823. 

The conclusion is that, if not another acre were to be re- 
deemed from the wilderness, if the soil were treated kindly and 
intelligently, if industry were distributed duly, and popular 
attention were concentrated upon the best possible utilisation 
of the one unfailing national resource, there would be pro- 
duced all necessary food for the wants of, in round numbers, 
650,000,000 people. But this means such study and labour 
to raise production to its highest terms as have entered scarcely 
at all as yet into the American comprehension. 

Failing to understand the needs of the hour or to appreciate 
the moral to which they point, what fortune must await us ? 
Within twenty years 125,000,000 people and before the middle 
of the century over 200,000,000 people must find room and 
food and employment within the United States. Where are 
they to live ? What are they todo? By that time our mineral 
resources will have been so nearly exhausted that the industries 
related to them must fall into a minor place, By that time it 
is apparent that our dream of a conquest of world markets 
will be a burst bubble. Mr. Harold Bolce has demonstrated 
that the peoples of the Orient, the hundreds of millions of 
Japan and China, with their imitative quality, their proved 
ability to operate modern machinery and to create it in their 
workshops after once using it, their enormous supply of coal 
and iron, their limitless cheap labour and their patience like 
that of Fate, are prepared to control the markets of the future. 
They must control as against a policy which has established 
domestic conditions in manufacturing business on lines which 
make production so expensive an affair that we could not hope 
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to meet the mechanic of Germany on even terms, and must 
retire before the despised Chinaman. 

It is a mathematical fact that within twenty years under 
present conditions our wheat crop will not be sufficient for home 
consumption and seed, without leaving a bushel for export, 
Will these coming millions go into the factories? But where 
can we then expect to sell shop products in a world competi- 
tion, and who will furnish the pay-rolls? All industry stops 
when these are not forthcoming, That is the dead wall against 
which England stands dismayed. The shops are there, the 
working men are there clamouring for employment, but capital 
can find no profit in the enterprises, nobody offers to advance 
money for the pay-rolls of unprofitable business, and a top- 
heavy industry must surely fall. 

Let us be warned in time. On every side there is menace 
if our national activity be not reorganised on the basis of old- 
fashioned common sense. The safety valve for older peoples 
has been found in emigration. Their very relief has con- 
tributed to our danger. The United States cannot follow their 
example. It is against the genius of our people; and besides, 
the circle of the northern hemisphere is closed. At home the 
problem must be worked out ; and its terms have been clearly 
stated. 

The conclusion reached points out and emphasises a national 
duty so imminent and so imperative that it should take prece- 
dence of all else. Our foe is one that has overthrown civilisa- 
tions as proud, as prosperous, and far more strongly fortified 
than our own. Nothing can stop the onward march of nature’s 
laws or close the iron jaws of her necessities when they open 
to crush their victims, Either we shall understand our situation 
and make such provision as her benignancy affords to meet it, 
or we shall meet conditions of overcrowding and artificial 
standards and food and employment inadequate to the national 
needs, and so be in danger of destroying the stately temple 
once reared with the highest hopes that ever animated 
humanity. Which is it to be ? 

If we are to walk safely in the way of wisdom, there is 
much to be done. It is time to begin. There must be, first, 
a return to conservative and economic methods, a readjustment 
of national ideas such as to place agriculture, and its claims to 
the best intelligence and the highest skill that the country 
affords, in the very forefront.. There must be a national revolt 
against the worship of manufacture and trade as the only 
forms of progressive activity, and the false notion that wealth 
built upon these at the sacrifice of the fundamental form of 
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wealth production can endure. A clear recognition on the part 
of the whole people, from the highest down to the lowest, that 
the tillage of the soil is the natural and most desirable occupa- 
tion for man, to which every other is subsidiary and to which 
all else must in the end yield, is the first requisite. Then there 
will be a check administered to the city movement that lowered 
the percentage of agricultural labour to the whole body of 
persons engaged in gainful occupations in the United States 
from forty-four and three-tenths in 1880 to thirty-seven and 
seven-tenths in 1890 and to thirty-five and seven-tenths in 1900. 
With public interest firmly fixed upon the future, the country, 
in mere self-preservation, must give serious attention to the 
practical occupation of restoring agriculture to its due position 
in the nation. 

The Government should establish a small model farm on its 
own land in every rural congressional district, later perhaps 
in every county in the agricultural states. Let the Department 
of Agriculture show exactly what can be done on a small tract 
of land by proper cultivation, moderate fertilising, and due 
rotation of crops. The sight of the fields and their contrast 
with others, the knowledge of yields secured and profits pos- 
sible, would be worth more than all the pamphlets poured out 
from the Government printing office in years, The Government 
ought not to hesitate before the comparatively small expense 
and labour involved in such a practical encouragement of what 
is the most important industry of our present and the stay and 
promise of our future. Disseminate knowledge of farming 
as it should and must be, instead of maintaining the pitiful 
bribe of a few free seeds. Declare everywhere, from the 
executive chamber, from the editorial office, from the platform, 
and, above all, from every college class-room and from every 
little school-house in the land, the new crusade. Let the zeal 
for discovery, for experiment, for scientific advancement that 
has made the last century one of multiplied wonders focus 
itself upon the problems of the oldest of sciences and arts, the 
corner-stone of all civilisation—the improvement of tillage and 
making grow two grains where only one grew before. Only 
thus may a multiplying population secure its permanent 
maintenance. Only thus may the struggle for existence that 
has power either to curse or bless be brought to any other 
termination than the peace of death. 

I have not drawn upon fancy for a single detail of this 
picture, This growing increase of population, its rise to over 
200,000,000 before 1950, the approaching exhaustion of much 
of our mineral wealth, the vanishing of our public domain, the 
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deterioration of our soil, the terrible need which these must 
bring, the strain on institutions and the stress of industrial 
perplexity or decline are as certain as the passage of the years. 
I have given you the facts, drawn from authentic sources, and 
in every case under rather than over stated. Let them be 
examined, criticised, compared with official records. For this 
is not a controversy about theories, but a plain statement of 
natural facts in the light of nature’s laws. Then let the states- 
men, the writers, and the thoughtful workers of to-day say if 
they are not true. If true, what are we todo? Where, save 
in a concentration of national effort upon that first and last 
resource of man ever since he left Eden, is there a sure escape 
and a safe relief? Let the leaders of men give their answer, 

The situation is not at all hopeless or even desperate if the 
nation turns to its task with appreciation, with wisdom, and 
with courage. A profitable husbandry is the very fountain 
from which all other occupations flow and by which they are 
nourished into strength. 

Now, as ever, to the nation and race as to the individual, 
nature, the unrelenting task-mistress of the centuries, holds out 
in one hand her horn of plenty and in the other her scourge. 
This country has brought itself within reach of the thong, while 
grasping at the satisfaction of present appetite and forgetting 
the primal relation between the earth and man. The pathway 
to prosperity is still open. The divinity of the earthly life at 
heart is kind. Under her rule there is work and abundant 
reward for all, but these must be won in her designated way 
and in none other. Her pointing finger, that has never varied 
since man came upon the earth, shows the old and only way to 
safety and honour. Upon the readiness with which this is 
understood, the sober dignity with which a whole nation rises 
to the winning of its broad and permanent prosperity, will 
depend the individual well-being of millions of this and many 
generations, Largely by this method will posterity, our fit and 
righteous judge, determine whether what issues from the 
crucible of this twentieth century is a bit of rejected dross to 
be cast aside, or a drop of golden metal to shine for ever upon 
the rosary of the years. 

JAMES J. HILL, 


N.B.—This article was originally delivered as an address at 
the Minnesota State Fair, and has been slightly condensed from 
the original. 
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LORD CROMER AND FREE TRADE # 


WHEN we are told that we have lost our respect for one of the 
great Englishmen of our own or of any time, and have ceased to 
admire his Imperial work because of his fiscal opinions, we are 
merely amused, The suggestion is meant to be waspish, but 
carries no sting—caricature, as we know, being pointless unless it 
conveysat least the tenth part of atruth. Of this particular thing 
we can afford to say that an enemy hath done it, but not well. 
With regard to the present position of the maker of modern 
Egypt, our embarrassment is real. We are embarrassed, not 
because we have lost our appreciation, but because we have 
entirely retained it. If we reply to Lord Cromer it is said 
we are disrespectful ; if we do not reply it is said we are crushed. 
These are the penny wares of party trade. Itis doubtless difficult 
to answer in a case like the present with the ordinary freedom 
that bad arguments invite ; but the greater disrespect would be 
shown towards Lord Cromer if we allowed his speeches to pass 
without examination ; and it ought not to be impussible to dis- 
tinguish with good sense and good manners between a long 
record of achievement lifted above party and that lesser réle in 
domestic politics which at best can only be the anti-climax of a 
great career. 

How great was that career in Egypt let us confess before 
explaining the genesis of Lord Cromer’s fiscal views. As re- 
constructor of a ruined nation his success was continuous, 
prolonged, and, if the phrase may be permitted, cumulative to an 
extent almost without precedent. It was so sure and steady in 
its processes, so splendid in its result, that its parallel would be 
difficult to discover in the records of any people. In the records 
of our own Empire it stands alone. Lord Cromer’s régime at 
Cairo owed much, very much indeed, to the traditions of Indian 
administration, but it was as original in many ways as it was in 
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all ways masterly. Twenty-four years of. uninterrupted rule in 
an Oriental state—a constructive despotism, veiled in method, 
benevolent in spirit, but iron in authority, yet backed more and 
more by national support at home and exempt to the end 
from the influence of our party changes: this was an oppor- 
tunity never given to any Englishman before. Some of the 
credit may be due tothe security of tenure extended to our recent 
representative at Cairo, but so often and so lamentably denied 
to men as notable in situations not less momentous for the future 
of the British Empire. That length of tenure was denied to 
Hastings and Dalhousie ; it was denied to Curzon, and above all 
to Milner. It would have been denied to Lord Cromer but 
for Mr. Chamberlain’s success for twenty years in holding 
democracy for the Imperial idea. Yet even more of the credit 
for the remaking of a whole society must be set down, as we all 
agree, to “the extraordinary man ”—it is Lord Milner’s emphatic 
phrase—who throughout that twenty years was “ the interpreter 
of Great Britain’s will in Egypt.” His ability was compelling, 
his patience invincible, his judgment well-nigh unerring. From 
1883 to 1907, while Ministries rose and fell at home; while the 
position of parties was more than once revolutionised ; while one 
generation of famous statesmen passed away in Continental 
capitals and another came on the scene; while the grouping of 
the European Powers was transformed—Lord Cromer’s position 
upon the Nile was as stable as the Pyramids. Ostensibly a British 
agent with advisory functions, he was in reality a Viceroy in 
disguise. Nominally British Consul-General enjoying no pre- 
cedence over his colleagues of the same rank in the lower branch 
of the diplomatic service, he was for all practical purposes 
Pharaoh in a frock-coat. Upon the other hand, though no 
native authority could contest his will, he was enmeshed during 
the first critical years of his task in a network of international 
trammels. The situation might have paralysed any man of equal 
intellectual fibre but without those gifts of temper which amounted 
in Lord Cromer’s case to what we may call moral genius. The 
sequel was such a regeneration of the material prosperity and 
happiness of a whole people as within any equal period the world 
had never seen before. 

That result is still sufficiently understood but by few. It has 
hardly been fully realised and adequately praised even by Tariff 
Reformers. Yet Lord Cromer’s methods were so reserved that 
we may truly say of his achievement in Egypt, it was the very 
greatest thing ever done behind the scenes. In an age of adver- 
tisement this man was deliberately hidden in his work, The 
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general world could only guess the movement of the hand from the 
development of the pattern. No man ever wielded more power 
with less display. Intending biographers seeking his aid in Cairo 
were severely discouraged. To give any living impression of his 
character was like trying to take a photograph through a screen. 
Until recently his personality never came for a single moment 
fully into view. In this reserve lay no small part of the moral 
power of his example, and in an age of sensationalism, as we 
have said, a deeper lesson could hardly have been given by the 
subject of an Imperial yet democratic state. 

We need not pursue this part of the theme. We have a different 
point of view from that which Lord Curzon sometimes ex- 
presses, and to which Lord Cromer is altogether committed. We 
believe that the future of the Empire depends wholly upon the 
union of its white forces. We know that India and Egypt may 
double our strength if we are strong; will double our weakness 
if we are weak. But the power of righteousness and irrigation 
remains. Let us sum up, not hesitating to repeat, because 
the poorer sort of partisan may misuse them, the tributes 
paid without stint when there was no possibility of any miscon- 
struction. Those who voted against the grant to our retiring 
representative at Cairo included many Free Importers, but not 
one Tariff Reformer. Enough for themat least to say once more 
that in their judgment Lord Cromer’s administrative career, by its 
reserve, patience, and strength, by its financial efficiency, by 
its insight into the true conditions of good government in an 
Oriental state, and above all by its powerful use of all the 
moderate and gradual processes upon which constructive states- 
manship most safely depends, will always be remembered 
while the Imperial power and responsibilities of this country 
remain as a Classic example in political method. 

But when an attempt is made to beg the question by an appeal 
to authority, it is another matter. The group of Unionist Free 
Importers who endeavour to exploit the good fortune of having 
Lord Cromer for their recruit are in a singular position, A 
minute minority, they are at once irreconcilable and irresolute, 
declaring that they will never agree with their party, but unable 
to make up their minds to resist it. Government at Cairo was 
necessarily wielded from time to time by a minority of one, but 
the Unionist Party is, after all, a Western institution. The appeal 
to personal authority in the affairs of a free people has always 
been futile. Take examples. Some persons—I do not agree 
with them—believe that while Chatham in office was the greatest 
figure in our history, as a politician at large his influence was 
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mistaken and disastrous. Some people—I do agree with them— 
believe that William Pitt was an unsurpassed peace Minister, but 
that the strict Parliamentary character of his mind was a national 
disadvantage in war. The Duke of Wellington was indeed 
authoritative as a soldier, but was a very fallible politician. Take 
some cases more in point. Warren Hastings could dissolve like an 
enchanter the most complex meshes of Oriental intrigue, but when 
returned home, he misread the simplest aspects of Parliamentary 
proceedings. The Spectator, after making many qualifications, 
would agree that Cecil Rhodes was on the whole a great Impe- 
rialist, but would attach no importance to his views on Home 
Rule. Such references, were it worth while, might be extended 
indefinitely. After a tolerably continuous absence for the greater 
part of a generation, Lord Cromer returns necessarily less 
equipped in home affairs than many men of far inferior capacity ; 
and without taking even six months to examine and reflect in a 
way that might have given his opinion when expressed far 
greater weight with his countrymen, he departs from the delibe- 
rate methods of his whole life to pronounce out of hand upon 
every issue of domestic policy. 

Some of us will wish that Lord Cromer’s action could have 
been different. But all mystery disappears when it is once under- 
stood that Lord Cromer’s opinions were inevitable. This is readily 
explained by some facts of the utmost importance for our pre- 
sent argument. Before the great career in Cairo, let it be remem- 
bered, there was a distinguished term of office in Calcutta. To 
Lord Cromer Free Trade is not so much the issue fought out 
in England in 1846: it is a much more recent and personal 
thing. Free imports are the system established by Lord 
Cromer himself in 1882, when he was Lord Ripon’s 
financial colleague in India, and enforced by him against 
the overwhelming opposition of Indian opinion, native and 
British. It is not our purpose to condemn that policy, but 
to recall the facts which make two recent speeches perfectly 
explicable. Appointed Financial Member of Council in 1880— 
placed, that is, little as people at home may realise the fact, in 
one of the most responsible and distinguished positions to which 
a British subject may aspire—Major Baring, as he then was, left 
a very broad mark upoa the fiscal system of India. In 1882 he 
took the decisive step of abolishing the protective import duties 
on cotton and sweeping away indeed all other import duties 
except those on intoxicants and upon arms and ammunition. 
Upon the wisdom of the main feature of this policy competent 
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opinion has become more and more divided. The sacrifice of 
revenue was excessive. From a purely financial point of view 
Lord Cromer’s effort to do without tariff revenue proved unten- 
able. The introduction of complete Cobdenism into India in 1882 
was in any case a strong measure. It was of course, genuinely 
intended to benefit the masses of the Indian people and to develop 
trade. It was in exact accordance with the Liberal and Free 
Trade traditions to which Lord Cromer was at that time a strict 
adherent. For as yet the future master of policy in another 
sphere was a disciple and not a prophet. 

He was then little more than forty. Every main principle upon 
which he worked in India had already received lucid and 
masterly exposition by Sir John and Sir Richard Strachey. 
These admirable men were impassioned opponents of a fiscal 
policy which they conceived as one of “restriction.” Mark 
that word, for it still explains the whole of Lord Cromer’s 
mind upon the question. He carried out a policy in India which 
the Stracheys had designed. But Sir John and Sir Richard 
themselves, though they were the pre-eminent apostles of Free 
Trade in India, admit that the carrying through of their policy 
was believed, rightly or wrongly, by the vast majority of educated 
natives and of Europeans alike, to have been taken in the 
interests of a Party in England which deemed it necessary to 
retain at any cost the political support of the cotton interest in 
Lancashire.* That view is harsh and ill-founded. It amounts to 
an utter misrepresentation of the motives sincerely actuating the 
Indian administration of that day. But the prevalence then and 
now of an almost universal belief that India has been sacrificed 
to a powerful industrial interest in this country is not to the moral 
or political advantage of our dominion, and may ultimately 
prove not to be good for the Lancashire cotton trade itself. 
Sir Auckland Colvin has told us that when in 1879 the first step 
was taken of remitting the duties on certain finer goods, that 
policy proposed by Sir John Strachey was adopted by the 
Viceroy, Lord Lytton, in opposition to the majority of his 
Council. The abolition of the cotton duties was almost unani- 
mously condemned by the native Press. Their opinion, it may 
be said, represented nothing but the voice of prejudice and 
error. All our Colonies and all foreign nations think other- 
wise. Some of the ablest Imperialists who have ever studied or 
administered Indian affairs have also thought otherwise. In the 
late Sir George Chesney’s well-known book upon Indian Polity— 

* See Finances and Public Works in India, p. 287. 
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and it is nota large pamphlet, but a real classic—the following 
passage occurs with reference to the enforcement of unconditional 
Cobdenism upon India by the Baring Budget of 1882: 


One source of revenue free from the objections apparent to every other 
orm of import is to be found in the restoration of the cotton duties. The 
history of this case is still so fresh in recollection that it is not necessary to 
recapitulate it. That the tax has not yet been reimposed is due, not to any 
consideration for the people of India, but simply to the supposed exigencies of 
party government at home. The principle involved, however, goes far beyond 
one of pure finance. It opens up the large question whether the govern- 
ment of India is to be conducted in accordance with the small and shifting 
policy of party needs ;\ as to which it may be said that, unless the steps 
lately taken are retraced, an injury will be done to the good faith and 
character of the British Government in India which may and probably will 
lead to far-reaching consequences.* 


The steps denounced by Sir George Chesney have not been 
retraced, and the consequences have been as serious as he pro- 
phesied. Swadeshi has temporarily subsided, but the racial 
form of the “trade boycott” has made its first and not its last 
appearance. This is one of the few causes upon which all races 
and faiths in the Indian sub-continent are at one. Dr. Rash 
Behari Ghose is not only President of the Indian National 
Congress, but a member of the Supreme Legislative Council. 
He is a comparatively moderate man. Yet in last year’s debate 
upon the Budget he spoke as follows: 


The industrial development of the country with its vast resources is the 
problem of problems of the present day. We know how difficult it is to 
build up an industry without protection. But to ask for protection for our 
nascent industries would be to cry for the moon. We cannot regulate our 
tariffs; we can only suggest and implore. And this is the real secret of the 
strength of the Swadeshi movement. We know that the industrial supremacy of 
England was first established under a policy of strict protection, which had such 
a disastrous effect on our own industries. We know too how Germany and 
the United States have prospered under a similar policy. The Government 
of India have expressed their sympathy with the Swadeshi movement. If 
they cannot show their sympathy by abolishing the excise duties on cotton, 
Jet them show it by establishing a central polytechnic college on the model, I 
will not say Of the institutions which have been established in the United 
States or in European countries, but on those which have been established in 
Japan.+ 

When the present writer was in India five years ago, before 
Mr. Chamberlain’s movement began, similar views were expressed 
to him by Parsees in Bombay, by British mill-owners in Cawn- 


* Indian Polity, p. 347. 
+ Speeches of Dr. Rash Behari Ghose. Natesan & Co., Madras, 1907. 
Annas twelve. 
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pore, and British merchants in Calcutta, It is merely frivolous 
to suggest that the Indian imagination has been inflamed by Mr. 
Chamberlain’s campaign. Lord George Hamilton has frankly 
admitted that compulsory free imports—which mean increased 
Lancashire exports not as a result of “free trade” but of its 
very opposite “forced trade”—are loathed by Indian opinion. 
What is stimulating the new economic agitation, and will yet 
rouse it much more, is the industrial and fiscal example of 
Japan, We have already seen one serious popular movement 
for the boycott of British manufactures, and we merely blind 
ourselves to what is going on in our Eastern dependency—we 
believe the people of India to be themselves blind to what is 
going on elsewhere in Asia—when we suppose that the régime 
of compulsory free imports in India can always be maintained 
upon its present basis. The tendency towards industrial develop- 
ment throughout the East is gradually raising problems not 
perhaps to be solved by orthodox means, And are the present 
means even orthodox ? The extreme and unyielding view of Free 
Trade as expressed by Lord Cromer was not very convincing in 
this connection to John Stuart Mill. Wecannot always settle the 
question loftily by telling the great Eastern populations under our 
tutelage that our own commercial policy is right, and that the 
policy of all British Colonies and of all foreign nations is a tissue 
of error and delusion. Swadeshi movements in India and their 
equivalent in Egypt ultimately—though, happily, not soon—will 
make the fiscal question as acutely controversial upon the Nile 
as it has been upon the Ganges. The whole question is of pro- 
found interest. We shall do well to grasp the nature of the 
conviction in India, no less than in Japan, that there are two 
sides to it. But as the immediate executor of the Strachey 
policy in 1882, and as the official author of compulsory 
Cobdenism in India, Lord Cromer is the last man who could be 
expected to hold any other view than that which he has now 
expressed. And it is very necessary to dispose of the absurd 
idea that his fiscal views are more impartial or less controversial 
than Mr. Chamberlain’s opinions. Upon the fundamental ques- 
tion of the home trade—upon the actual processes and condi- 
tions of industry aud manufacture in this country—a pro-Consul 
resident at Cairo for more than twenty years is obviously unable 
to speak with anything like Mr. Chamberlain’s practical authority. 
Upon the colonial question Lord Cromer’s comparative authority 
is of course smaller indeed. 

With less reason, though by no means without point, the fiscal] 
policy of Egypt itself under Lord Cromer hes been impugned 
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from his own record. In that country its regenerator maintained 
a tariff far more rigid in its construction and far heavier in its 
incidence upon certain classes of imports than Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s proposed average ten per cent. rates on foreign manu- 
factured goods. Under a Tariff Reform policy raw materials 
would be wholly free. Lancashire will be a little amazed to hear 
that all raw material and food entering into Egypt are taxed at from 
four per cent. to eight per cent. Lancashire will, however, bear 
even this revelation with fortitude, because, whatever may have 
become of the principle of free food and of free raw material in 
Egypt, the special interests of the County Palatine are secured. 
To his Glasgow audience the other day Lord Cromer him- 
self explained very simply this part of the position: “ Until 
a few years ago there were no cotton factories in Egypt. 
When they were established, an excise duty equivalent to the 
Customs duty was put on the indigenous manufactures. Other- 
wise local industry would have been protected.”* Here again, 
observe, the Calcutta policy of 1882 was imposed at Cairo so 
recently asin 1900. It was another case of compulsory Cobdenism 
specially applied to cotton. This was explained and defended at 
the time in one of those famous annual reports of which it may 
justly be said that a bound set of them ought to exist on the 
complete politician’s shelves along with the Lettres, Instructions 
et Memoires de Colbert, with Napoleon’s correspondence, the 
Duke of Wellington’s despatches, Bismarck’s speeches, and the 
works of Alexander Hamilton. But Lord Cromer held some- 
what more balanced language when he wrote in his official 
capacity : 

In deciding to follow the precedent set by the Government of India, of 
placing home trade and imported cotton on exactly the same footing, the 
Egyptian Government acted with my full concurrence and support. I do not 
consider that in Egyptian interests it would be at all desirable to imperil the 
considerable revenue derived from the Customs duties on cotton goods by the 
creation of an industry which would very probably have had to depend 
mainly on protection for its existence. I regret in this matter to have found 
myself, so far as I can gather, out of harmony with a body of local opinion 
for which I entertain a sincere regard. The matter is, I need hardly say, one 
on which very diverse opinions may reasonably be held.+ 

Again it will be seen that Lord Cromer, whether right or 
wrong, is expounding no passionless science of economics, as 
some eulogists of his present attitude would have us believe. 
There is the ordinary amount of human feeling in his action : he 
is defending the principle of compulsory Cobdenism introduced 


* Lord Cromer at Glasgow, January Io, 1908. 
+ Lord Cromer’s Report, Egypt and the Soudanin 1901. Cd. 1012. 
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upon his own initiative in India during 1882 and in Egypt so 
recently as 1900; and to that extent Lord Cromer is rather 
less of a detached critic than any figure in the fiscal controversy, 
and appears directly as a judge in his own cause. 

But the story of tobacco in this connection is much more 
unexpected and enlightening than the case of cotton. Lord 
Cromer, in his first speech to the Unionist Free Trade Club, 
while protesting against pure Socialism, repudiated the “ ultra- 
individualism which prevailed in the middle of the last 
century.” * He thus left himself considerable latitude. He 
might well. Lord Cromer is not necessarily opposed to the 
State regulation of industry. His career in Egypt was a regu- 
lation of most things. He incidentally regulated a particular 
industry out of existence by a stroke of the pen. Laisser faire 
may well stand aghast at this statement but it is true. The pro- 
ceeding was doubtless as sensible as trenchant, but no decree of 
benevolent despotism ever showed a more summary contempt 
for the doctrines of national liberty and the superstitions of the 
classical economists. It was in 1890. The increase of revenue 
was still the great instrument of our policy in Egypt, for revenue 
secured solvency, and solvency thwarted all the original plans 
for upsetting our régime. One of the most important sources of 
revenue was the Customs duty on imported tobacco. It had 
ceased to grow. It showed slight symptoms of decline. The 
reason was found in the fact that there had been a large exten- 
sion of the tobacco cultivation in Egypt itself. The native leaf 
was a tolerably poor affair. It was mixed with the imported 
article and sold at a very high rate of profit. This kept the yield 
of an important branch of revenue from rising. Lord Cromer’s 
remedy was drastic. In June 1890 the tobacco cultivation in 
Egypt was totally suppressed and permanently prohibited. That 
is to say, in the interests of the revenue a sweeping measure of what 
may be called “ reversed protection ” was instituted for the benefit 
of Greek and Turkish tobacco-growers, thus out and out “pro- 
tected” against the competition of the native leaf. This may have 
been, and in all the circumstances it undoubtedly was, common 
sense. But do not let us call it Cobdenism. A tariff that taxed 
everything ; an eight per cent. duty on all clothing; a four per cent. 
duty at least on imported food and raw material ; an industry 
on the Index—these were among the prominent features of 
Lord Cromer’s fiscal régime in Egypt. It was fortunate for the 
country he represented and the nation over whom he ruled that 
he had unconventional courage to do these things ; but he did 
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them without the slightest regard to the theoretical consistency 
of these things one with another, and with little regard for the 
most part to the abstract principles now commended to us for 
home consumption. Lord Cromer justifies his policy on the 
simple grounds of necessity, and maintains that his paramount 
duty was to safeguard the revenue. True. Most true! 

Yes. Le Revenu cestl’état. Itissoin Egypt doubtless. But is 
it less so in the United Kingdom ? The necessity of broadening 
our fiscal system for the purpose of providing an ampler and 
more elastic revenue for the emergencies of the future, and of 
providing for social reform without destroying sea-power—this 
from the very first has been next to Imperial Union the paramount 
considerationsin the minds of all Tariff Reformers. This is the very 
foundation of the programme put forward by Mr. Balfour in the 
Birmingham speech. Mr. Balfour is known to think it impossible 
that the British Empire can be successfully financed in the future 
upon afree-import basis. But not bya single syllable does Lord 
Cromer admit it to be to the credit of Tariff Reformers in this 
country that all of them are guided largely, and some of them 
are guided mainly, by precisely the same motives which he him- 
self pleads in defence of his dazzling departures in Egypt from 
the strict theory of Free Trade finance. In these matters Tariff 
Reformers can quote triumphantly a great deal of their mentor’s 
example against a great deal of his precept. 

And let it be observed that on this supremely important point 
of how we are to raise our revenue in the future it is not clear 
what Lord Cromer means. The Glasgow speech declared the other 
day that the Egyptian all-round tariff of from four per cent. to 
eight per cent. “ does not in any way offend against Free Trade 
principles. It is imposed for strictly revenue purposes; and I 
am not aware that any Free Trader objects to the imposition of 
Customs duties for such purposes, though he may regret the 
necessity of doing so.”* But what difference is made by the 
metaphysical element of ‘ purpose” in the practical incidence of 
a tax? Either nothing can be drawn from this to illuminate us in 
the midst of our deepening difficulties in this island, or Mr. 
Balfour, “without in any way offending against Free Trade 
principles,” may tax everything that comes into the country, 
letting nothing escape, so long as he does it all after the 
Egyptian manner with the sole desire of raising revenue. But, to 
be orthodox, Mr. Balfour must act without the slightest “desire” 
to prevent dumping, to safeguard employment, to redress 
somewhat the present unequal conditions of commerce, He 
* Lord Cromer’s Glasgow speech, January 10, 1908, 
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must look to none of these things. If Mr. Balfour lays precisely 
the same duty per cent. on semi-manufactured articles which 
provide a certain amount of further employment, and on fully 
finished goods which tend more directly to sterilise British capital 
and to displace British labour, orthodoxy will be vindicated. 
Some of the Glasgow merchants and manufacturers must have 
hoped on the whole that, if we are seriously to attempt the 
broadening of our revenue system, Mr. Chamberlain’s principles 
may prevail. For Mr. Chamberlain’s tariff would be reasonably 
graded, and the more nearly partly manufactured articles 
approached the character of raw material the lighter their taxa- 
tion would be. But on the whole Lord Cromer’s contention 
that a universal eight per cent. revenue tariff is perfectly 
consonant with the principles of Free Trade is a proposition 
quite as strong in theory as was the suppression of tobacco in 
practice. The same statesman with Bismarckian versatility 
swept away an ad valorem tariff of five per cent. in India; 
imposed an ad valorem tariff of eight per cent. in Egypt; pro- 
hibited tobacco cultivation ; but enforced compulsory Cobdenism 
in the case of the cotton manufacture. Lord Cromer was 
certainly right where he defied pedantry for the sake of 
efficiency; not so certainly where he riveted an abstract 
principle upon two unwilling populations against the passionate 
convictions of men like Sir George Chesney. But in any case 
Lord Cromer cannot condemn Tariff Reformers indiscriminately, 
except upon the principle that Jupiter may thunder where 
mortals may not sneeze. 

Turning nowto the matter of the two speeches delivered to 
Unionist Free Traders in London and Glasgow, Tariff Reformers 
at once discover that Lord Cromer has never done them the 
honour of reading any of their arguments. Nothing is so remark- 
able in these speeches as the number of things their author simply 
ignores. He ignores everything that Tariff Reformers think im- 
portant. He ignores Mr. Chamberlain’s name. He ignores Mr. 
Balfour’s leadership. He ignores the wishes of the self-governing 
Colonies. He ignores the German Empire and the United States. 
Heignores the fact that foreign naval developments are gradually 
committing us to a financial fight for life. He ignores the trifling 
circumstance that a Government committed to old age pensions 
possess an enormous majority in the House of Commons. He 
ignores the reasoned contention that tariff revenue is the only 
alternative to Socialist taxation. These are tolerably comprehen- 
sive omissions! Perhaps even so great a career, even so brilliant 
a return, do not justify Lord Cromer in carrying matters with 
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quite so high a hand. Surely Mid-Devon must convince him 
that this method will not do. From his own point of view it is 
not a wise method, and he will probably take the movement for 
Imperial union and fiscal revision a great deal more seriously 
when he has been a little longer at home. But at present Lord 
Cromer starts from the idea that Tariff Reformers are foolish and 
even dubious persons who “see red” when they study maps— 
and see double when they study figures. He professes an utter 
inability to distinguish between new-fangled Tariff Reformers 
and old-fashioned Protectionists. Now this is not a little 
singular. For the immense difference between them is that 
all Tariff Reformers since Friedrich List have held that the 
industrial system of every country dependent to a large 
extent on imports should be built up upon a basis of free raw 
material. 

Why does Lord Cromer ignore that fact? It makes the whole 
difference between a modern policy of commercial development 
such as Tariff Reformers propose and an imaginary policy of 
“restriction” such as he vainly combats. For all his arguments 
upon this point are blows in the air. When Lord Cromer refutes 
the fallacy of “restriction” everybody agrees with him. But 
the scientific tariff claims to be a more powerful system of expan- 
sion than free imports. We have asked many times in these 
pages a question which no Cobdenite controversalist has ever 
attempted to answer. Can Lord Cromer answer it? This is the 
question: Is there a single “ protected” country in the world whose 
imports are not expanding ? There is not one. But not only so. 
There is not one of the leading nations whose imports during 
the years of our unparalleled boom have not been increasing 
faster than our own. Lord Cromer knows as well as any of us 
that imports are the best index—or the next best after the general 
employment statistics—to the growth or otherwise of total pro- 
duction and consumption in any country. The table on the next 
page is most illuminating. 

Notice particularly the immense upward leap in the German 
figures, and then let any reasonable man judge for himself Lord 
Cromer’s contention that Tariff Reform means restriction of 
trade, and that free imports necessarily mean most imports. 
During the last five years of the boom, when Cobdenism, as 
we were told, has been doing its best and can never do better 
free imports were the least progressive imports. Germany is 
becoming what the United States already was, a larger consumer 
of free raw material than are we ourselves, who rejoice in the 
imaginary superiority of a system of free everything. But pure 
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assumption—without the slightest reference to the trade returns of 
foreign countries—that modern tariffs “restrict,” is Lord Cromer’s 
sole and only contribution to the economics of the fiscal con- 
troversy. In the light of this fact the conviction expressed in 
the Prince’s Restaurant speech that Germans—like Americans— 
are a deluded nation is nota little entertaining. But it is, after 
all, not surprising that Lord Cromer can see no difference 
between Tariff Reformers and Protectionists, since: (unlike the 
Duke of Devonshire) he is as little able to see any difference 
between free imports and free trade. 


THE “BOOM”—FOUR COUNTRIES, 1903-1908.* 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION. 


Year Gain United States. | Germany. France. Total. 
| | 
aan — 
| & | 4 
1907 | 553,932,000 | 294,382,000a) 430,541,0000| 228, 109,000¢| 1,506,964,000 
1906 | 522,786,000 | 239,808,000 | 392,527,000 | 209,177,000 | 1,394,298,000 
1905 _| 487,280,©00 | 236,994,000 | 356,441,000 | 191,156,000 | 1,273,831,000 
1904 | 480,734,000 207,881,000 | 317,716,000 | 180,093,000 1,186,424,000 
1903 | 473,027,000 | 199,259,000 | 300,134,000 | 192,048,000 | 1,164,466,900 
— — 
Increase | + 80,905,000 | + 95,125,000 | + 130,407,000 | + 36,061,008 | + 342,498,000 


Do. % | 171% | +47:7% | +43-4% + 18.8% +29.4 % 


(a) United States: The actual increase for the first eleven months of 1907 
was £29,574,000 compared with 1906. We have assumed a diminution of 
45,000,000 in December 1907. 

(6) Germany: The actual expansion for the first nine months of 1907 
was 431,014,000 compared with 1906. We have assumed an increase of 
£7,000,000 in the December quarter of 1907. 

(c) France: The actual expansion for the first eleven moiths of 1907 
was £16,932,000 compared with 1906 We have assumed an increase of 
£2,000,000 for December 1907. 


But what of the effect of these movements of commerce upon 
the interests of the people ? Employment, as we know, fluctuates 
in every country. No tariff can prevent it from fluctuating. 
Tariff Reform, for instance, can no more determine whether 
harvests shall be good or bad than it can determine the sex of 
unborn babies. Of course even in the United States and Germany 
there are more unemployed after the boom than there were 
during the boom. But it remains true and indisputable that 
the demand for labour has expanded infinitely more in the 


* From the Séaéés¢, January 11, 1908. 
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United States and the German Empire during the last twenty 
years than within the same period in this country. Under the 
systems of our chief protected competitors vastly larger popula- 
tions increasing far more rapidly have been better provided with 
work, This is the fundamental fact about the “ restrictive” 
systems in their effect upon the labour of the people. And what 
is the fact about our “ progressive” system ? Let the following 
table show : 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYED IN SKILLED TRADES IN PERIODS 
OF MAXIMUM DEMAND FOR LABouR (“Booms”). 


Per cent. 
1872-3 ‘ ’ 1:0 
1882-3 ° ° 2.4 
1889-90 ‘ 2.1 
1899-1900 . . 2°6 
1906-7 . ‘ 4.1% 


Unemployment has not only been worse in this country under 
the boom than it has been in the principal protected countries, 
but it has been worse than it ever used to be amongst ourselves 
during periods of equal activity in the world’secommerce. So 
much for labour. What about capital? To the prodigious 
extent of £200,000,o00f it has gone during “the boom” to 


provide employment abroad, while work has been lacking at 
home. 

Lord Cromer passes to his next and greatest argument— 
that Free Trade means foreign friendship. We are told that 
even if Imperial Preference were otherwise advisable, we should 
refrain from it through dread of foreign hostility. We have to 
increase our armaments, it appears. And Lord Cromer—this 
ought to be particularly noted—seems to warn us incidentally 
against the anger of Berlin. These are not very inspiring con- 
tentions. They ignore the most recent teachings of our 
political experience as completely as if history herself were a 
Tariff Reformer, After sixty years of free imports we enjoy 
nothing whatever in the shape of political or commercial réci- 
procity. Hostile tariffs have risen throughout the world. Foreign 
armaments have grown with them. The victory of British Free 
Trade at the last General Election has been followed by the 
failure of the second Hague Conference. At the beginning of 
the Boer War, after half a century of Cobdenism, we stood alone 
against a storm of universal hatred. If we are safer now it is 
because we have flung aside the Cobdenite tradition in foreign 

* Best years of recent “ boom.” 
+ Calculated from data in the Séa¢is¢, January 11, 1908, 
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and Colonial policy, because we have risked war for Egypt, 
because we have fought for South Africa, because we have 
allied ourselves with Japan, because we have finally been able 
to settle our relations with France and Russia upon the only 
solid basis for political friendship—the relations of the strong 
with the strong. Foreign nations have adjusted their tariffs 
as they pleased without asking our leave or dreading our resent- 
ment. If we cannot claim like liberty we are no longer free, 
and our situation is already much worse than Mr. Chamberlain 
thought. But Lord Cromer, who seems half to apprehend these 
objections, urges that our Empire is so vast that we dare not 
apply a system of preferencetoit. Well, let us see. 

Our Empire is vast, but Canada fills a quarter of it ; Canada has 
given us preference ; and since that boon was granted we have ac- 
tually concluded, under King Edward’s auspices, the great system 
of alliance and ententes which are eulogised in the same breath by 
Lord Cromer himself, and which have delivered us from the 
deadly danger of a European coalition such as menaced the 
Empire before Free Trade was shaken. Australia and New 
Zealand fill another quarter of the Empire, and that quarter also 
is already under a régime of tariff and preference. Yet no dog 
barks. South Africa follows in that line with equal right and 
equal impunity. The greater part of the Empire's area is already 
under a system of tariffs and preferences. There have been no 
foreign threats except from Germany. Why? Because foreign 
nations realise a fact which has apparently escaped Lord Cromer’s 
notice—that countries of vast area like the United States and 
Russia have their colonisable territories inside their frontiers, and 
surround these territories by tariffs ten times as high as Mr, 
Chamberlain has ever contemplated or approved. In the United 
Kingdom we are of course free, like every Continental nation, to 
deal with our home tariffs as we please. What Lord Cromer 
really means is that we dare notapply preference to India. Most 
of us will refuse to believe either that our dominion in the East 
exists on sufferance now, or that it will depend in the future upon 
anything but our power to defend it. The position of India 
in connection with the commercial union of the Empire is 
quite different from the position of the self-governing Colonies ; 
but although the Indian problem requires very discriminat- 
ing, very gradual, and very moderate treatment, it is not 
insoluble. 

For the rest, if Lord Cromer will turn once more to the pages 
of Moritz Busch, he will find there certain chapters which might 
be called the Genesis of Anglophobia. For the Iron Chancellor’s 
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pale familiar, Lothar Bucher, came to London in the golden age 
of Free Trade. He came to admire and stayed to hate. He 
wrote certain articles which were republished in 1881, after 
Bismarck’s abolition of free imports, and became the Bible of 
German Anglophobia. Busch, writing so lately as 1898, says of 
these articles that they supplied 


evidence which was then necessary but by now no longer required by any 
sensible man, showing that the English art of government so far as foreign 
affairs are concerned—when the ornamental veil of fine phrases is torn off— 
is nothing more than a commercial policy of the most self-seeking kind, 
devoid of all ideal motives and historical breadth. In these letters the diffi- 
culties and the seamy side of English Parliamentary life and the weaknesses 
of their leaders, Palmerston, Gladstone, the Doctor supernaturalis Cobden, 
and the whole gang of hypocritical and egoistic apostles of English Free 
Trade, were illuminated by a light of truly electric brilliancy and clearness, 
It was a ruthless exposure of a kind that has rarely been witnessed.* 


That is rather a remorseless commentary upon Lord Cromer’s 
contention that Free Trade means foreign friendship; but if 
that is not enough, let Lord Cromer pass to the third volume. 
There he will find a detailed description of the working up of 
a Press campaign against England. The following is an 
episode : 

The subject of Protection must be dealt with very cautiously, as z¢ zs in our 


interest that England should maintain her present tariff, and we must bear 
that in mind.t 


More might be quoted in the same key, but these citations will 
serve. History lends no support whatever to Lord Cromer’s 
main contention. But we are told, more strangely still, that if 
we change our fiscal policy “our present naval establishments, 
great though they be, will be insufficient to maintain the security 
of our vast possessions. There will have to be more Dreadnoughts 
and perhaps more battalions.”{ Here is a passage upon which it 
is difficult to comment with the proper moderation. Free 
imports are supposed to have triumphed at the last election. We 
have a free-importing Government in power. We have all the 
advantage, if it is one, that Lord Cromer’s fiscal policy in India 
and Egypt could give us. Yet the second Hague Conference 
has failed. All nations are rushing up their armaments without 
the slightest regard to the theory that Free Trade means foreign 
friendship. The greatest fleets ever existing in the world except 
our own are being created by the two chief protected Powers, 
* Bismarck: Some secret Pages of his History, vol. ii. p. 18. 


+ Busch, vol. iii. p. 122. 
t{ Speech, Prince’s Restaurant, November 21. 
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Germany and the United States. Whatever we do with our 
tariffs, we shall need not a Dreadnought nor a battalion the less. 
We shall need more of both than we shall be able to pay for 
without broadening the basis of taxation. And Lord Cromer 
ought to have informed his audience that two of the most 
enthusiastic advocates of naval expansion in Germany are the 
two leaders of Free Trade thought in that country, Professor 
Brentano and Friedrich Naumann. Free Trade tendencies were 
never so prevalent in the world as in the first generation after the 
repeal of the Corn Laws. During that period there was the 
Crimean expedition, the attack on Denmark, the downfall of 
Austria, the overthrow of France, the Russo-Turkish struggle. 
More war has rarely been crowded into one epoch. Since 
tariffs became more prevalent war has been rarer. That may be 
called a coincidence, but remains a fact. 

Finally Lord Cromer comes to deal with what is now our 
problem of problems—the future of national finance. Again he 
adopts the method of ignoring things. He faces not one of the 
difficulties, domestic, colonial, or foreign. He talks to demo- 
cracy as though it were exclusively composed of middle-class 
householders. Upon old age pensions, the magnitude of the 
issue, the rashness of Mr. Asquith’s course in regard to it, the 
moral dangers of a bad scheme, the financial difficulties of any 
scheme, Lord Cromer has wise words to say. But all this does 
not really face the point. To the principle of pensions at least 
partly paid by the State—though not of course to a non- 
contributory scheme—the whole Unionist Party has for years 
been committed. Lord Cromer is willing that the State 
should subsidise to a certain extent any national old age 
fund on a non-contributory basis! “I cannot help thinking 
that some such scheme, based mainly on individual effort, 
with perhaps a moderate amount of State aid, is capable of 
being devised.” * 

This concedes the whole principle, and reduces the whole 
controversy to a matter of more or less. Let Lord Cromer 
sit down and endeavour to work out his scheme. He will 
then find two things. First, that his State contribution would 
within a very short time amount to at least ten millions ; 
no policy could make it less. Secondly, that his method 
would simultaneously make it impossible to reduce the expense 
of our Poor Law system. Lord Cromer’s scheme might be 
sound, but could not be so cheap as his audiences have been 
tempted to imagine. Presently we come to another important 


** Speech, the Zzmes, November 22. 
VOL. L 65 
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statement, quite in conflict, indeed, with the main propositions 
of these speeches, but much truer. After all, Lord Cromer comes 
to the conclusion that even if we retain free imports it will not 
necessarily secure foreign friendship. ‘The time may arrive 
when we shall have to fight for our national existence. It would 
be madness in any Government not to recognise this unquestion- 
able fact and be prepared for it.” * And how are we to be pre- 
pared for these numerous millions of naval and social expenditure 
that Lord Cromer himself contemplates ? Will it be believed 
that what Lord Cromer recommends us to do is to—reduce the 
sugar duty! That is his sole constructive suggestion. And as the 
sugar duty can only be reduced by increasing the income tax, 
with the prospect of raising a very considerable number of 
millions by the same means for the two-Power standard and a 
“State aided” contributory scheme of old age pensions, the 
commercial classes to whom Lord Cromer appeals in the name 
of moderation will be grateful to him indeed. Between his 
scheme of finance and Mr. Ramsay McDonald’s there is far less 
difference than he imagines. 

We can now sum up. The great majority of Imperialists 
believe that Lord Cromer’s views on Tariff Reform would be 
fatal to the Empire. The great majority of Free Traders believe 
that Lord Cromer’s policy on old age pensions would be fatal 
to Free Trade. It has not been a pleasant task to pursue this 
analysis. Butwhat is the conclusion ? Tariff Reformers repent 
no tribute they have ever paid to “the extraordinary man” who 
doubled the gifts of the Nile. Political achievement does not 
wholly depend, indeed, upon the absolute greatness of character 
of any single public servant. Whether a man rows with the current 
or against it makes always a momentous difference, sometimes 
the whole difference. If Lord Cromer helped England, England 
helped Lord Cromer—and helped him more than any famous 
pro-consul she hasever had. His work fell almost wholly within 
the splendid epoch of Imperial feeling between 1886 and 1906, 
when Government was almost continuously controlled by a new 
political party, formed by a memorable coalition and based upon 
the firm confidence of a steady majority of the English people. 
Unlike Warren Hastings, the maker of modern Egypt had un- 
flinching support from the nation at home until his cause had 
been placed once for all above party ; unlike Milner, he had time 
—time during four-and-twenty years of undisturbed tenure: a 
longer lease of unbroken opportunity than was enjoyed by any 
of his contemporaries save Kismarck alone. Lord Cromer is 

® Glasgow speech, January Io. 
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in himself a very great character. The world is becoming so 
ordered, and the extension of our dominion is so little to be 
expected or desired, that possibly no Englishman in the future 
may be called upon to grapple with such a task of national re- 
organisation as Lord Cromer was equal to in Egypt. But his 
career Can never cease to exert a potent influence upon the spirit of 
Imperial rule. His name will live and his example will work while 
British power endures, and perhaps as long afterwards as men 
remember how often the little island with the world-wide sway 
gave models to mankind. And his Free Trade speeches have 
left upon many moderate men throughout this country one clear 
impression from the arguments we have examined. If even 
Lord Cromer can say no more for Free Trade, the grain has long 
since been threshed out of that doctrine, and we only wait for 
a good wind to sweep away the chaff. And the wind is rising. 
Turn to the quarter of Mid-Devon and you feel it with a wet 
finger. 
J. L. GARVIN. 


GREATER BRITAIN AND INDIA 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


1 


As the outcome of the world-wide arrest of industrial develop- 
ment (of which the New York Krach was but the characteristic 
symptom), Canada is “ taking a rest,” as the Minister of Finance, 
Mr. W. S. Fielding, prophesied some months ago in a conversa- 
tion with the writer. No doubt the resulting stringency in the 
money market is responsible for some small increase, perhaps as 
much as 25 per cent. more than in an ordinary winter, of the 
amount of unemployment in the greater cities of the Dominion. 
But it must be remembered that, inasmuch as her great natural 
industries—of which agriculture is by far the most important— 
have not been affected in the slightest degree by the financial 
storm, Canada’s development will proceed again with the 
rapidity characteristic of the immediate past so soon as the 
prospects of the next Western crop can be gauged by experts. 

It must never be forgotten that Canada’s chief exports consist 
of the necessities of living, which her customers must buy and 
pay for. People cannot get on without wheat, meat, lumber, 
cheese, butter, and the like, and gold is always forthcoming for 
such commodities. That is why Chicago, the capital of the agri- 
cultural West of the United States, has generally been able to 
laugh at the frenzied financiers of New York, when their specu- 
lative structure tumbled down about their ears. The grain held 
in Chicago was always worth its price in the world’s markets, 
and the most cautious banker would always lend on its security, 
There is no security so gilt-edged as something which a man 
must put into his stomach by the usualroute. Again, men must 
live in houses, and a house cannot be built without lumber— 
Canadian lumber. And so on. That is why we know that 
Canada’s purchasing power will show no falling off in the cur- 
rent year; and the British manufacturer and his employés will 
do well to bear this fact in mind whenever the apologist of free 
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imports suggests that the Canadian market is not worthy of 
consideration in comparison with the foreigner’s ever-dwindling 
custom. 

It is true that a very gloomy picture of industrial conditions 
in the Dominion has been drawn by a paid emissary, a walking- 
talking delegate, appropriately named Trotter, of the Canadian 
trade unions, nearly all of which have their headquarters in 
the United States and prefer American to British recruits for 
their militant organisations. Naturally the British journals 
which support the antiquated fiscal system based on free imports, 
and are always anxious to hear evil tidings of Canada or any 
other British independency, are doing their very best to help the 
circulation of Mr. Trotter’s wildly inaccurate statements. The 
normal buoyancy of work and wages under the moderate and 
scientifically framed Canadian tariff has always been a standing 
refutation of their a priori arguments against the adoption of a 
policy of fiscal self-defence such as has been carried into practice 
by every other industrial nation in the world. Mr. Trotter has 
told his dupes that Toronto, for example, has more than 10,000 
unemployed, and that a soup kitchen is to be seen at every street 
corner in the capital of Ontario. Here is the plain truth of the 
whole matter. It appears that, at the close of the year, two 
hundred Bulgarians without food or money were turned loose 
on the city, and the result was a panic among the officials cf 
charitable agencies and the municipal authorities, which gave 
rise to a rumour that relief works on a large scale would be 
necessary. As a matter of fact, no extraordinary arrangements 
for the relief of the destitute unemployed have been required, 
and careful registration has proved that there were only 1200 
men in search of work. No city of the magnitude of 
Toronto, with its many charitable organisations, can help 
accumulating a number of “work-shy” unemployables, and so 
becoming burdened with a permanent problem of unemployment. 
Many examples of this inevitable tendency could be given 
from the cities of the Middle and Western States. When Mr. 
Trotter was commissioned by the Trade and Labour Congress 
to gather statistics for use in the Mother Country, three strikes, 
affecting 1325 men—machinists, plasterers, and electrical workers 
—were in progress, and the number was greatly augmented 
by persons coerced into joining the ranks of the strikers. All 
these men, at least 2000 in number, were classed in Mr. Trotter's 
computation as unable to get work, and so also were the large 
class of labourers whose industries cease wholly or partially 
during the winter. In such industries probably gooo are em- 
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ployed under favourable conditions, and they earn such high 
wages that they can well afford to be idle during the cold months 
of the year. By treating all such workers as bond fide unemployed 
Mr. Trotter was able to produce a five-figure total for the pur- 
pose of deceiving the untravelled labour leaders of Great 
Britain. This utterly unscrupulous course was adopted in order 
to prevent the immigration of the British skilled workman, and to 
throw discredit on the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association and 
various emigration agencies in Great Britain. However, the 
charges against these bodies have hopelessly broken down. So 
far from bringing in thousands of British unemployed in order 
to lower the level of wages and break a strike here and there, 
the total number of hands brought in by the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association in 1907 was only 524, and these recruits 
have been distributed throughout the country from New Bruns- 
wick to Alberta. When employment on the land is not easily 
obtained some of the other emigration agencies in the Mother 
Country may have sent out a few undesirable persons, but the 
probability is that the great majority have already drifted back to 
London’s “ paradise of odd jobs.” The professional unemployed 
of the metropolis, who walks under the banners blessed at 
Battersea or Poplar, is occasionally exported to Canada. But 
he never stays there for many weeks. 

It is the policy of the Canadian trade unions to create a 
labour oligarchy in the Dominion. To attain this end they are 
anxious at all costs to keep out the British artisan who cannot 
live and bring up his family in a country under the dead hand of 
Cobdenism, and that is why Mr. Trotter has been sent across 
the Atlantic. Butthose who think that emigration is a sufficient 
remedy for the industrial disabilities of the Mother Country must 
note the fact that Canada has no intention whatever of becoming 
a dumping-ground for the victims of the Cobdenitish tyranny. 
Year by year—even through periods when British trade returns 
present a show of unparalleled prosperity—the volume of un- 
employment in the Mother Country increases, and a proportion 
of the army of unemployed become unemployables, men whose 
physique is ruined by privation and their will-power broken. 
Such men must be pitied, but they are useless for the purpose 
of nation-building ina new country. Canada will not have these 
degenerates at any price, and the only remedy, it follows, from 
the British burden of hopeless, helpless poverty is to stop the 
manufacturing of the unemployable. That can only be done by 
giving security of employment to the British working man, and 
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that,as ninety-nine in every hundred Canadians believe, necessarily 
involves the adoption of Tariff Reform. 


° 
_— 


Signs that the hold of the Liberal Party on the Canadian elec- 
torate (excepting in Quebec, which is still loyal to Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, no Conservative leader of outstanding ability having 
appeared here) continue to multiply, and Mr. R. L. Borden will 
certainly have a fair fighting chance at the coming General 
Election. The date of the contest is as yet only to be guessed. 
But if the Canadian people want a change, and the Laurier 
Administration, following the example of Mr. Balfour and his 
“second eleven,” which turned their defeat into a rout, attempt 
to postpone the reckoning beyond 1908, they are certain to lose 
by the manoeuvre. The crucial question is: Do the Canadian 
people really want a change ? It is a question worth asking, not 
easily answered. Quebec has gained so much prestige by the pos- 
session of a French-Canadian Prime Minister that, in spite of the 
fact that he has not favoured his own people in the matter of 
patronage, the habitant and the curé desire no alteration whatever. 
Some think it is possible, though improbable, that the efforts of 
Mr. Henri Bourassa may eventually lead to the creation of a 
small group of French-Canadian independents with a leaning to 
the Labour Party, but it seems to me that Papineau’s grandson 
can never weld together his admirers into an independent 
organism so long as Sir Wilfrid Laurier is still actively engaged 
in politics. In the English-speaking Provinces, however, the 
feeling against the party in power is certainly gathering strength. 
Men, rather than measures, are the determining factors in a general 
election in Canada, and the Laurier Cabinet no longer has the 
advantage of containing all the politicians of conspicuous ability. 
Mr. W. S. Fielding, though he is distrusted in Quebec, is still a 
tower of strength ; and Mr. Rodolphe Lemieux has certainly dis- 
tinguished himself not only as the author of the “ Intellectual 
Preference,” which has stopped the influx of American periodicals 
to some extent, and prevented the progress of that mental 
‘‘ Americanisation”’ so distasteful to the patriotic Casadien, but 
also because of the success of his mission to Japan, carried out 
as it has been with diplomatic tact. But the other Cabinet 
Ministers are not in any way superior to the best men on the 
Conservative side, and it is generally believed that a Borden 
Cabinet, composed of young men without a record in the applica- 
tion of the “spoils system,” would prove equal to its work. But 
a great turn-over of votes would be required to bring the 
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Conservative Party into power. The composition of the House 
of Commons has not greatly changed since 1904, when it was 
constituted as follows: 
Liberals. Conservatives. Total. 
Ontario. : ‘ A . — 47 aes 86 
Quebec ; ‘ ‘ F 5: pee It - 65 
Nova Scotia ‘ : 
New Brunswick. i ‘ A 7 ee me 13 
Prince Edward Island : . io ios 4 
Manitoba . P ‘ ‘ . ese : wae 10 
North-West 
British Columbia 
Yukon 


At present the Liberal majority in the House is 
seats vacant. The composition is: 


Liberals. Conservatives. 
Ontario 
Quebec 
Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick . 
Prince Edward Island 
Manitoba 
North-West 
British Columbia 
Yukon ; 2 
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The West might very well go Conservative, and a few seats 
should be won by the Opposition in the Maritime Provinces, 
despite the influence of Mr. W.S. Fielding. But the solid Liberal 
majority in Quebec would not be obliterated unless there was 
also a “land-slide” in Ontario. The tremendous defeat of the 
Liberals in the provincial elections there, and the fact that Mr. 
Whitney’s victorious party has given the Province fairly clean 
administration since that great and unexpected change, makes 
for the belief that the Conservatives will gain a number of seats. 
But can they win more than twenty ? Nobody knows—least of 
all the workers on the “ machines,” of which that constructed by 
the Liberals has all the heavy oil in sight. 

E. B. O. 
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INDIA 
THE WRECKING OF THE CONGRESS 


THE Indian National Congress has been absolutely wrecked for 
the time being by the unscrupulous intrigues of one extraordi- 
nary man, The main originator and contriver of the disgraceful 
scenes of tumult at Surat was Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak, of Poona; 
and before discussing the consequences of the Surat fiasco it 
will be best to explain who Mr. Tilak is, and what he stands for. 
To understand Congress politics aright, regard must be had, not 
to what appears on the surface, but to the forces and influences 
which lie behind. The English onlooker is led to believe that 
the real centre of Indian politics is in Bengal. This is by no means 
the case. The effective control of Indian political movements is 
not located in Bengal at all, or in the Punjab either, but in 
Western India. Calcutta makes all the noise, but the wires are 
pulled in Bombay andin Poona. This is true of both the Moderate 
and the Extremist parties. Whenever the Congress has shown 
signs of running off the rails, as was the case in the Subjects Com- 
mittee at Calcutta a year ago, it is the powerful influence of the 
Bombay Moderates that has saved the situation. They intervened 
again in November, when the Extremists were doing their best 
to ruin the projected meeting at Nagpur, and took the unusual 
step of changing the venue of the gathering to Surat. On the 
other hand, the Extremists are really directed in very large 
measure from Poona. The Bengali orators beat the big drum, 
but the brains at the back are those of certain Poona Brahmins, 
the subtlest brains in India. A curious feature of this control of 
both parties in the Congress is that it is largely unseen. In 
England, for instance, a good deal has been heard about the 
alarums and excursions of Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal and his friends, 
but until he stepped from behind the veil at Surat the name of 
Mr. Tilak was hardly ever mentioned in the English Press. 

Mr. Tilak is the most curious and anomalous political force in 
India. He was at one time a member of the Bombay Legislative 
Council. He has suffered a term of imprisonment for inciting to 
disaffection, though the passages which brought about his con- 
viction more than ten years ago are as milk and water compared 
to innumerable articles since published in Indian journals. He 
is a scholar withal, and his remarkable book The Arctic Home of 
ihe Vedas, written while he was in prison, deservedly received 
the admiration of the late Max Miller. His vernacular news- 
paper, the Kesari, is among the must violent and the most 
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widely circulated of Indian native journals. It is one of the few 
vernacular newspapers which produce a handsome profit. What 
Mr. Tilak’s real politics are few people could define. So far as I 
can see, he stands for nothing but destruction. He is an apostle 
of anarchy. In his political career he figures chiefly as a wrecker. 
He obtained control of the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha by swamping 
it with his own nominees, and thereby he compelled the Poona 
Moderates to form another organisation, known as the Deccan 
Sabha. For years he has schemed to carry out the same tactics 
on a larger scale in the National Congress. He is the originator 
of the cult of Sivaji, and seeks to revive the spirit of nationalism 
among the Mahratta peoples, the last race to dominate India prior 
to the rise of the English. More than a year and a half ago he 
actually succeeded in persuading the wilder spirits in Calcutta— 
whose forbears had trembled at the thunder of the hoofs of the 
Mahratta squadrons—to hold a demonstration in honour of 
Sivaji; and it was after his triumphal visit to the capital that the 
Extremists in Bengal gathered strength and set on foot their 
reckless propaganda. Yet Mr. Tilak holdsa position which would 
be peculiar in any country. It is not too much to say that he is 
almost universally disliked and mistrusted, and by most Mode- 
rates he is regarded with absolute detestation. The chorus of 
disapproval of his attitude prior to the Surat assemblage was most 
marked. Even some of the Mahratta papers condemned him. 
In his turn, his rancour assailed Moderates and British alike. At 
times he appears to stand almost alone ; yet his sinister figure 
repeatedly dominates native politics with a persistence which no 
amount of opposition can subdue. The defeat of his intrigues at 
Nagpur, amid a general outburst almost amounting to execration, 
would have crushed most politicians in a land where politics were 
less topsy-turvy than in India. But defeat only makes Mr. Tilak 
more indomitable than ever. He is the most determined man in 
India. Nothing subdues him. He had resolutely made up his 
mind to wreck the Congress this year, and he did it, though he 
was howled at and hooted all through the camps at Surat. 

There is no need to recount in great detail here the successive 
steps by which this unworthy work was accomplished. They 
have been described with reasonable fulness and accuracy in 
the newspapers, and I want rather to explain what the conse- 
quences of recent events will be. More than a year ago Mr. 
Bepin Chandra Pal, Mr. Tilak’s disciple and mouthpiece, started 
a movement in Calcutta to make Mr. Tilak President of the 
Congress. The scheme grew apace, and gained considerable 
support. The Bombay and Calcutta Moderates became alarmed, 
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and deftly suppressed the plot by inducing Mr. Dadabhai Naorojt 
to become President. Even Mr, Tilak knew he had no chance 
against the veteran Congress leader, who is respected by all parties 
in India; but his satellites had their revenge by creating disorder 
in the private conclaves of the Congress at Calcutta. Very soon 
after the Calcutta Congress the allies of Mr. Tilak were again at 
work. Before the other side were aware of what had happened 
they had secured a majority on the local executive committee at 
Nagpur, where it was originally intended to hold the Congress. 
The disgraceful scenes at Nagpur in the autumn were entirely 
due to the refusal of the Moderates to support Mr. Tilak’s claims. 
When the Moderate leaders at Bombay intervened, and changed 
the venue to Surat, they took the wind out of the sails of the 
Extremists by announcing that Dr. Rash Behari Ghose had been 
selected as President. Dr. Ghose is a capable Bengali lawyer, 
who did valuable work on the committee recently appointed to 
consider the Civil Procedure Code. He isa member of the Vice- 
regal Council, and though he made a rather windy speech against 
the Seditious Meetings Bill not long ago, he is unquestionably an 
honest Moderate. 

It was thought that at Surat the Congress would be sane and 
peaceful, but the Moderates were soon undeceived. Realising 
that he had no chance of becoming President this year, Mr. 
Tilak astutely started a movement in favour of electing Lala 
Lajpat Rai, the Punjabi agitator, who on his release from deten- 
tion at Mandalay has become a popular hero. Lala Lajpat Ra 
is aman who is not in the same category as Mr. Tilak. Since 
his release he has been ostentatious in the mildness of his words ; 
strangers have exclaimed in surprise at his suave and modulated 
utterances; yet he has certainly ranked in the past as an 
Extremist, and was at one time in close association with Mr. Tilak 
and his friends. Lala Lajpat Rai, however, had the good sense 
not to allow Mr. Tilak to use him as a tool in his efforts to wreck 
the Congress. He absolutely declined to stand for the President- 
ship. Nothing daunted, Mr. Tilak declared that he should be 
nominated whether he consented or not. He poured out vili- 
fications of the Moderate leaders in his journal. He urged 
I-xtremists all over the country not to yield to Moderate domina- 
tion. By the time the delegates were converging on Surat it 
was well known that there would be violent scenes. 

The scenes came swiftly enough. On the opening day it was 
plain that the Extremists meant mischief. Abandoning Lala 
Lajpat Rai as hopeless, they announced that they would try to 
<arry Babu Aswini Kumar Dutt as President. Mr. Dutt is a 
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man after Mr. Tilak’s own heart, who has achieved much 
notoriety in the recent troubles. He controls a college at 
Barisal, in Eastern Bengal; he was the first to organise that 
preposterous body the “ National Volunteers”; he is an active 
supporter of the boycott; and he has energy and zeal and great 
organising ability. The storm burst when Mr. Surendra Nath 
Banerjee rose to second the nomination of Dr. Ghose. Mr. 
Banerjee, the central figure in the ridiculous “coronation” 
ceremony in Calcutta, has earned the hatred of the Extremists by 
once more joining hands with the Moderates. He was howled 
down, and the first day’s sitting ended in confusion. That night 
Mr. Tilak addressed a meeting of Extremists at which he urged 
them to behave on the morrow in an orderly and constitutional 
manner. The effrontery of the man is almost incredible; no one 
knew better what was to happen. When the Congress assembled 
next morning it was seen that many of the Extremists carried 
bludgeons. The election of Dr. Ghose was agreed to with 
acclamation, but almost immediately afterwards the ominous 
figure of Mr. Tilak appeared upon the platform. The uproar 
that ensued quickly developed into a free fight. The Congress 
terminated in the wildest tumult. Mr. Tilak had achieved his 
purpose, for he had wrecked the gathering. 

What were the motives which impelled Mr. Tilak to organise 
what may seem a senseless carnival of destruction ? His opponents 
say it was mere selfish ambition. They declare that his vanity 
is enormous, that his head is turned with notoriety, that he is 
determined that if he cannot control Indian politics no one else 
shall do so. These explanations, whicn meet with wide accept- 
ance, do not,in my opinion, explain the phenomenon of Mr. 
Tilak. I have followed his writings and speeches for a good many 
years, since the days of his comparative obscurity. Of all the clever 
intellects on the platform at Surat on that December morning— 
and there were many—Mr. Tilak’s mind was probably the most 
clever and the most subtle. He is not the victim of mere blind 
selfishness and ambition. He is cool and calculating and far-. 
seeing. His purpose is clear to himself ; his mind works with 
logical and invincible precision. To start with, he is a man of 
many grievances, which he has long brooded over. He believes 
that in more than one trial he has been the victim of unfair 
official animus and judicial perversity. He is the uncompromis- 
ing foe of British control in its present form; how much farther 
his convictions may go it is not for me to inquire here. He 
has formed the passionate belief that it is useless to expect any 
great change in Indian political conditions as a result of the 
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methods adopted by the Moderate Party in the Congress. He 
would hold no parley with the British. He scorns the ordinary 
procedure of memorials and representations. He would like to 
make all Indians Extremists. He saw with fatal clearness that 
if his gospel was to succeed he must first smash the Moderates. 
To that end he has devoted himself for years. He worked with 
unremitting energy. No intrigue was too involved for his 
purpose. The Moderates played into his hands by perpetually 
admitting him to their councils, and trying to conciliate him. 
He took all they gave, but never swerved from his appointed 
path. He was the only Indian politician with a single purpose, 
pursuing it with ceaseless vigour, absolutely careless of his 
methods ; and he succeeded in the end. 

Mr. Tilak did not care about smashing the Moderates merely 
in a spivtit of vanity or revenge, whatever may be said to the 
contrary. He hopes to make their position so impossible that a 
new Extremist Congress will be constructed out of the ruins. On 
the very night of the great collapse he was openly glorying in his 
triumph. ‘They say they will have a Congress of Moderates,” 
he jeered. ‘If they do, the English will say we are divided 
among ourselves, and will make that an excuse for taking no 
notice of us.” With unerring instinct he had put his finger on 


the weak spot of the situation. He has accomplished his first 


step ; his next will be gradually to bind the Extremists into a 
great and, if possible, dominant organisation. For the next few 
months we shall. be told from timé to time that Mr. Tilak is 
politically extinct. Speeches and articles will be quoted to prove 
that his firesare quenched. Heisno more extinct than Vesuvius. 
He has a fluctuating but a growing following. All the turbulent 
spirits in India utter his name with fervour. He is quite capable 
of becoming reconciled to the Moderates again, but only in pur- 
suit of his own ends. If he were to die or disappear to-morrow 
the forces he has set in motion would continue to work. He has 
sown too wide and too deep for the fruits of his labours to wither 
now. Extremism, or Tilakism, call it what you will, is a living 
force in India, and its existence is a grave portent and a dangerous 
menace. Even Mr. Tilak may some day be frightened by his 
handiwork, 

Meanwhile, what of the Moderates? They professed to be 
intensely relieved that the split had come at last. They at once 
cheerfully—but probably with some secret sinkings of heart— 
announced their intention of reorganising the Congress on 
sounder lines, excluding the Extremists altogether, They 
issued a manifesto declaring that the goal of their aspirations 
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was “ the attainment by India of self-government similar to that 
enjoyed by the self-governing members of the British Empire, 
and the participation by her in the rights and responsibilities of 
the Empire on equal terms with those members.” They further 
declared that the advance towards this goal was to be by “ strict 
constitutional means,” by bringing about a steady reform in the 
administration, and by fostering national unity. I believe this 
declaration sincerely represents the present aims of the principal 
Moderate leaders. But those aims were expounded in greater 
detail in the remarkable Presidential address which Dr. Ghose 
was not permitted to deliver. Its suppression was unfortunate, 
because it was in many ways the most eloquent and striking 
oration ever prepared for a Congress gathering. The pith of it 
was contained in the following passage : 


I take it that no Englishman will deny that the supremacy of the English is 
not to last for ever, and that their real object is to teach India to rule herself. 
I am confident that every true Englishman who hasan inborn sense of freedom 
and justice has faith in self-government. And I can affirm with equal con- 
fidence that, however beneficent a foreign rule may be, no people in which all 
manhood has not been killed out will ever willingly submit for ever to the 
yoke, though it may be wreathed in flowers. This is a natural sentiment 
which must commend itself to every true-hearted Englishman. The brightest 
jewel in the British crown must not be regarded merely as a market for 
British goods, or a field for the safe investment of British capital, or as 
opening a dignified career for our “boys.” ... 

We cannot any longer be fed with worn-out platitudes ; and when Mr. 
Morley deals in them he forgets that we too may claim to have kindled our 
modest rushlights at Burke and Mill’s benignant lamps. We too know the 
painful journey that lies before us before we can be welded into the political 
unity of a nation. Long, long is the way, rugged is the ground, and the weary 
steps must be trodden with bleeding feet, with bleeding knees, and with 
bleeding hearts. But do not, we pray you, stand with a drawn sword to 
impede our journey. 

I repeat that we are not crying for the moon. I repeat that all we ask is 
that our country should take her rightful place among the nations under the 
zgis of England. We want in reality and not in mere name to be the sons of 
the Empire. Our ambition is to draw closer to England and to be absorbed 
in that Greater Britain in which we have now no place. The ideal after which 
we are striving is autonomy within the Empire, and not absolute independence. 
Let England help us in attaining our object, and her name will continue to 
shine with undimmed glory even when the New Zealander sits on the ruined 
arches of Westminster Bridge. 


There, then, are the two parties as they exist in India to-day. 
On the one hand we have Mr. Tilak, whose political ideal will not 
be achieved until the cabin trunk of the last Englishman is 
carried down the steps of the Ballard Pier, and rejuvenescent 
Mahrattas garland one another on the Yacht Club lawn while 
the last mail steamer sails out of Bombay harbour. On the 
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other we have Dr. Ghose, with his prospective Parliament at 
Calcutta, with the English retained as policemen to keep off 
marauders, and a benignant and powerless Viceroy nominally 
presiding over the destinies of India in the name of the King- 
Emperor. Outside these two parties are sixty million Mahom- 
medans, and millions of Rajputs and other warlike races, who 
are not particularly drawn to either party. The simple and easy 
and popular solution is for the British to have nothing to do 
with these political aspirations, but to leave the Congress people 
to stew in their own juice. But stews have an awkward knack 
of boiling over if they are left alone too long. The Congress 
may have been wrecked, but the aspirations that lay behind it 
still live and seethe. It will not do merely to jeer at its downfall, 
for it will rise again. What, then, should be the British policy 
towards it? If the Congress is to open its doors to the Ex- 
tremists again, if, as the supple Lala Lajpat Rai immediately sug- 
gested, a reconciliation is sought, then from the British point of 
view it is past redemption. But if the Moderates really recon- 
stitute it on constitutional lines, and pursue their aims in a spirit 
not inconsistent with the maintenance of loyalty, then they 
should be encouraged and recognised. Their demands may be 
excessive, but they should not be treated with contumely. They 
need support, and they should have it. They should receive at 
least a sympathetic hearing. If they do not they will soon be 
effaced, and in a very few years India will become one vast 
Extremist camp. We may depend upon it that the Extremists 
will steadily increase in numbers in any case. The existence of 
a strong Moderate Party will, however, check the movement, 
and perhaps keep it within safe bounds. To disregard both 
parties, to treat them with equal contempt, will be simply to 
hasten the advent of trouble in India. 

Here I must leave this very serious problem, fraught with 
grave consequences to the Empire. Mere repression will not 
solve it, and to treat it with ridicule because its principal factors 
seem to have made themselves ridiculous is simply to evade an 
issue certain to grow in intensity. It is really a struggle between 
the forces of anarchy and constitutionalism in India, and should 
be so regarded. Many other Indian topics call for consideration, 
but I can only deal here with one. The recent strike on the 
East Indian Railway carries deeper lessons than at first sight 
appear. For some days after it began communications through- 
out India were almost cut off. Simla was isolated; Calcutta 
could not send trains to Allahabad; thousands of people were 
stranded at wayside junctions ; the very persons who went out 
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to Asansol to try and effect a compromise had to leave the 
capital in a motor-car. 

The whole episode is an awkward reminder of the essential 
frailty of some of the supports on which our control of India is 
supposed to rest. We are always told that conditions have com- 
pletely changed since the Mutiny, and that the great system of 
railways now gives us swift communications by which we can be 
certain of keeping the country in our grip. Are we so certain ? 
On this occasion the strikers were mainly Englishmen, but there 
are only 6800 Europeans and gooo Eurasians employed on Indian 
railways, as against half a million Indians. We know how small a 
spark may kindle a great flame in India, how a chance scuffle in a 
Punjab bazaar may produce riots which may spread like lightning 
from city to city. I do not wish to question rashly the loyalty 
of the Indian railway men any more than that of any other 
section of the community ; but any man who knows India knows 
how all bodies of Indians are liable to be swept off their feet by a 
sudden impulse. In all discussions of problems of Indian defence, 
internal or external, the continued control of the railways by the 
authorities is generally taken for granted. It is hardly ever 
questioned that if internal trouble arises facility of transportation 
will remain intact. The East Indian Railway strike leads me to 
point out that should the Indian native staff ever become unreliable 
from any cause we should have to depend on 15,000 Europeans 
and Eurasians to control and work, and to some extent to guard, 
30,000 miles of railway. The amount of help derived from the 
Army would be considerable, but definite limitations are placed 
upon aid from that source. It was said that the South African 
War proved how difficult it was to destroy a railway. We have 
got into the habit of drawing far too many lessons from the 
South African War. It needs very little reflection to perceive 
how inapplicable South African conditions are to India, with its 
three hundred millions of people. Even the attempt to wreck 
the train of Sir Andrew Fraser the other day—about which a 
good deal more might be said than has appeared in print—carries 
with it a certain lesson. The idea of blowing up a train is novel 
in India, but there are thousands of bridges and culverts and 
tunnels which would need protection if trouble arose. Of course 
there is no visible prospect of trouble ; but we should not take 
the control of the railways as certain if that unhappy event oc- 
curred, any more than we should take for granted the invincibility 
of the Royal Navy. 
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